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The 
wise chauffeur knows: 


That the name “Red 
Crown” is his guaran- 
tee of an all-refinery 
gasoline with a con- 
tinuous chain of boil- 
ing points. There is 
power in every drop. 
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(California) 
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When you hear a Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 
played on the Victrola, you hear the great tenor ex- 
actly as he wishes you to hear him. Only the Victor 
process of reproduction can bring out all the wonder- 
ful beauty of tone which the Victor process of 
recording put into the record. 

After their records have passed the critical judg- 
ment of the officials of the Victor Recording Labor- 
atory, the great artists who make Victor Records pass 
judgment upon themselves as they are heard on the 
Victrola and they must give the final approval before 
any of their records are released to the public. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 





Camden, N.J. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘Victrola’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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‘A .study in biack and white— 


Thos. J, McMahon, F.R.G.S., 
South Sea traveler, investigator 
and writer,in an island jaunting 
car propelled by two fleet-footed 
young Polynesians, en route to 
an audience with a native king. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNseT Macazine, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Western Hemlock 
Washington Red Cedar 
Red Fir and Larch 
Norway Pine 


EXPERT LUMBER SERVICE 


fw along the Atlantic Coast there are 
summer resorts with miles and miles 
of boardwalk, trodden by millions of feet 
and drenched with surf and sea fog. 

Some of these broadwalks have been in 
service for 25 years, and are still sound and 
whole. The right wood in its proper place. 

Others have been replaced every few 
years. The wrong wood for the purpose; 
or the right wood wrongly me 

A good example of the need for an expert 
lumber service. 


America uses more wood per capita than 
any other country in the world. 

As in the past, so in the future. much of 
the development of the Nation depends on 
its lumber supply. 

The typical citizen is accustomed to lum- 
ber. He naturally takes it for granted he 
knows all about it. 

It will pay him, both in his private in- 
terests and as a taxpayer to check over what 
he really does know about choosing the 
most practical wood for a specific service! 

It is something of a shock to the man 
who thinks of lumber vaguely in terms of 
“a nice clear board” to come face to face 
with questions about the specific quality of 
the various kinds of wood. 

Which is best for strength? Which for 
exposure to weather? Which for interior 
trim? 

Far-reaching questions—make no mistake 
about that! 

Detailed, scientific knowledge of the 
species of lumber, their characteristics and 


availabilities, means durable and economical 
building today. 

More than that, it means ample supply of 
lumber, present and future, for all essential 
needs—conservation and economy through 
the use of the right wood in its proper 


place. 
W 


This knowledge can be had by any lumber 


purchaser who wants to make use of it. 


As substantial factors in the lumber 
business, the Weyerhaeuser people want to 
put at your service the meet of their ex- 
perience and investigations covering many 
years. 


To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public, any desired in- 
formation as to the quality of the different 
species and the best wood for a given 
purpose. 

This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as we know how to make it. We 
are not partisans of any particular species 
of wood. We advise + best lumber for 
the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on our product. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you can 
look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are dis- 
tributed through the established trade chan- 
nels by the Westchase Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices 
and representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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Til do this for you— 


Without cost to you, Ill supply you 
with reliable information relating 
to the Pacific Northwest, the beauti- 
ful: Puget Sound Country or the 
wonderful City of Seattle. 


T’'ll tell you what to see, where to go, 
how to get there, what sport may be 
found; about excursions, boat trips, 
resorts, accommodations — all the 
things the tourist would know when 
planning an enjoyable visit in a far- 
off country. I’ll send you an attrac- 
tive illustrated folder depicting the 
varied scenic beauties, pastimes and 
sports of ‘America’s Evergreen 
Playground”— 


vf ft you ll do this for me— 


Just ask for the information you want as 
specifically as possible, and tell me you will 
look in on my hotels when you arrive in 
Seattle. 


I want you to know that ‘“‘Gowman Operated 
Hotels” is a name for a service, that goes as 
far as hospitality can ever go, to make your 
stay in the Pacific Northwest a cherished 
memory. 


Please address me personally— 


T. H. GOWMAN 


Managing Director 


GOWMAN 
OPERATED 
HOTELS 


HOTEL 


WASHINGTON ANNEX 
WILHARD HOTEL 


EATTL 


WASHINGTON 

















FREE — 
"AGUDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATIONS 


PACIFIC COAST 
HOTELS +7? RESORTS 


Hinneekcale Tet vel {sured 


OSANGELES SAN FRANCISC 
Les ANGHES Cas eer 

















\ Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains, 
virgin pine forests, na- 
tional parks, seas, lakes, 
waterfalls, roads into 

the heart of it all! And 

\ Alaska, the wonder- 

\ landatour door! This 

book beautifully il- 

} lustrated, tells you. 
Write 

J. GRANT HINKLE 

Secretary of State 
Dept.S, Olympia, Wash. 











Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








Southwestern Stock Ranches 


Q. Would you kindly advise me as to 
land prices in different parts of Arizona— 
land suitable for cattle or sheep raising? 
Which part of Arizona would be the most 
suitable for this purpose? Or would New 
Mexico offer better opportunities for one 
starting in the cattle or sheep business? 
How much capital would be required to 
get a fairly good start? Would you also 
give me a few points as to climate and 
transportation facilities in the two states? 


—G. W., LancLey, WasuH. 


A. In the first place, it is not the land 
that counts if you want to go into the 
stock business in Arizona or New Mexico, 
but rather the water supply. Practically 
all of Arizona and New Mexico, with the 
exception of the highest peaks, lies in the 
arid belt and there are still available for 
grazing homesteads in blocks of 640 acres, 
thousands of square miles of government 
land, but the precious water which enables 
cattle and sheep to pull through on 
government land has practically all been 
taken up long ago. 

We doubt whether you could start a 
ranch unless you bought out some rancher 
who controls the water. Of course, this 
statement is based on the assumption that 
you want to run cattle on the open range. 
This range at present is all occupied, and 
the summer grazing grounds controlled by 
the Forest Service are open only to set- 
tlers adjacent to the national forests. 

We would suggest that you get in 
touch with the Department of Agriculture 
Univ ersity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, 
which institution, through the various 
county agents, can give you detailed 
information concerning local conditions. 
The same service can be rendered by the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture, 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 


White and Yellow Workers 


Q. I have just read, for the second 
time, the article “Who Says White Folks 
Won’t Work?” in your December issue. 
Is there really work for a “white man” all 
the year round in the orchards of Cali- 
fornia? Ifa steady, reliable man landed, 
say in Fresno, with $500 in cash and a 
Ford car, where would he find work in the 
fruit? And how much could he earn? 
Several of us, men and women, would like 
to work our way to homes in California if 
we can do so through working in the fruit. 

I am asking you to please have some 
one give us plain facts regarding condi- 
tions we would be likely to run against in 
this work.—H. S., Cuicaco, Inu. 


A. We have asked Mrs. Bordwell, the 
author of the article, to give a full report 
concerning present conditions in the or- 
chards and vineyards. Her report follows: 

“There is sufficient work in the Cali- 
fornia orchards to keep a large number of 
people busy all the year round, but—if 
you will reread the article you will see 
that this seasonal labor is not performed 


‘ 


by white men except in occasiona! in- 
stances. The harvesting of our immense 
crops has for the most part been given 
over during the past three year: to 
Armenians, Japanese, Hindus and Greeks, 

“Here and there a grower has con's to 
the decision that white help is more de- 
sirable, but in very few instances /iave 
they been willing to risk the harvestin z of 
their crops by refusing to employ Orien*als, 

“The idea that white men will not work 
in the fields and orchards of California has 
grown until it has almost become a slozan 
of those growers who employ year after 
year the Oriental laborers, who are wil- 
ing—not to work more cheaply—bu: to 
live more cheaply and without extra 
expense to the grower. 

“The article was written not so much: to 
attract white workers to California as to 
awaken the growers to the fact that it is 
quite possible to harvest an immense crop 
successfully with a group of white workers 
who already exist in California. 

“The middle of winter would not be a 
good time to arrive in Fresno looking for 
work. It is just the height of the slack 
season for that part of the state and the 
winter help for the ranches will have been 
engaged. The fruit season begins in 
Fresno and thereabouts the first of July 
and ends about the middle of December 
when the last of the raisins are ready for 
shipment. During that season a white 
man could undoubtedly be assured of 
continuous work, as the California Raisin 
Association employs as many white men 
as it can secure. The picking in that sec- 
tion is almost invariably done by Japanese 
and Armenians, who work under a foreman 
who makes the contract with the grower. 

“These people work there during the 
busy season and then go south for the 
oranges or hire out as farm laborers for 
the winter. As farm helpers they have 
been getting for the past few years from 
five to six dollars a day, boarding them- 
selves. As seasonal workers they make that 
and more, depending upon the selling 
price of the fruit. The past year saw the 
peak of high wages so that many workers 

made ten dollars a day. That, however, 
is a phenomenal wage. Many of the 
Armenians and Japanese there have 
leased property and have become rich. 

“Tn Porterville and Lindsay, fifty miles 
south of Fresno, the orange season begins 
about November tenth with the harvest- 
ing of the Washington navels and con- 
tinues until January first or later, some- 
times until the fifteenth. The Valencias 


are ready for harvest about the first of 


April. 
“In Los Angeles county, Riverside and 


San Bernardino the Washington navels 
are harvested between January first— 
sometimes the fifteenth—and May first 
to fifteenth. In Orange county work in the 
Valencias continues from May first to 
October fifteenth or November first. 
“Tt is quite possible therefore, to work 
in the citrus fruit the year round without 
ever leaving the southern part of the 
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a 
state. The picking there is nearly all 
au done by Japanese—under contract—but F 
the packing is done by white persons. q 
There is an abundance of white labor - 
Bureau. available now in California for this work. 
written, In fact, just at present there are more 
Neisco Americans looking for jobs than there 
are places for them in the packing houses. 
ona! in. This year the pickers are getting fifty 
immense cents an hour and packers are paid seven 
Nn viven cents a box—a fair packer makes five, 
ear? to agood one seven dollars a day. Women do 
Greeks. this work equally as well as men—in 
con's to fact, some plants employ women ex- 
ore de clusively for packing. — : | 
25 have “Housing facilities in Fresno are in- 
stin > of adequate. There is not a vacant house in 
ientals. the city and many people throughout the 
yt work San joaquin Valley are living in tents in 
nia has the camp grounds on the edge of all the 
slozan | towns. In Bakersfield dozens of families 
r after are living in tents, unable to find houses, 
e will 's0 you would do well not to move to the 
bu: to | San Joaquin valley this year unless you 
extra | are willing to live out-of-doors. 
“1+ is possible, however, to live in a tent 
uch to | in California, if you pick your spots. It 
as to rains but little in the south and the climat2 
t it is is mild. It gets rather cold in the é 
crop interior valley in the winter. All sum- ao your chi 
rkers mer there is an immense amount of har- > 
vest’ng going on in all parts of the state. | stand at the window - 
bea BE “the story of the Hurd family as re- wv : 
g for corded in SuNsET is fact, not fiction. | It’s a pretty sight — the children’s Hh 
slack — Mr. and Mrs. Hurd were able to work I £ d : oes | | 
lithe [every day last year, losing only what time | aces, pressed agpinst the window— || | 
ae it took to motor from one job to another. | until you realize they’re thirsting for | | 
sin [J They loafed during June at the beach, but | clean airand sunlight. And soare you. || | 
July BB they could have worked in the cherries or i 5 | || 
nber ff _ the berries had they so desired. , | Children and grown folks, at San Diego, the I 
’ for “It is really a matter of finding for one’s i sparkling seaside city of Southern California, live | 
hite self the i 0 on a willing ~ al if out-of-doors all year, surrounded by green lawns _|| || 
of gage Americans. I found one grower — and ever-changing flowers and free from storms || || 
a employed white help last year, but who, ye ae me + | | 
ak this year, contracted with a Japanese for and cold, For the w ho e year the normal 
sec- the harvesting of his crops. When asked annual temperature is 61 degrees, with 
pan why he had done this he said that while : never a cold spell or a hot wave to shatter 
lan the white people were more desirable in acne a ae the new adventures of each new day. 
= c perate etween d 
rer, many ways, the ones he had employed Sen Diego and Chicago 
the E the year before did not remain with him over the new San Diego Here, by blue bay and ocean, every day | 
he until the end of the season. When the and i ana = becomes an opportunity for exhilarating en- | 
foe open duck season approached they gave Ielend end pct se Pz. joyment. With sunshine and the salty fra- 
ies up their jobs and went hunting. He was cific “'Golden State Lim- grance of the soft sea-breeze, your motor 
ym panicky this year as the harvest time ap- ee nae aces ee luncheon by the seashore, or overlooking 
m- proached and he found his vines laden perial Valley and magnifi- land and sea from nearby mountain passes, 
ae with bumper crops—he did not wait for cent scenery. your golf, tennis, motoring, hunting, sea- | 
ng ff the reliable white men and women who y thi ? ee whee pi £ - 
he COU had remained the previous year and who Sa, AOS he tO ee 
- 2 had promised him to return upon a cer- weal hospitable residents become a natural, de- 
r, hy _—_ but let = ae, St lightful part of daily life. 
hen these men and their families ar- , : : 
i rived on thes bad goemmenk, Vaey ined ; There $ year- round health and vigor for | 
the Japanese ensconced with a written Oe eee all the family in a permanent home at 
g contract in their pockets. te . | 
’ “Sutter county, of which we wrote, has the coupon and O 
| : declared that it will give employment to get it free by re- an jC 


one thousand families—white—between 
July twenty-fifth and the first of October 
next year, but you can see for yourself 
that conditions have become such in 
California, what with immense crops and 

swarm of Oriental labor at hand, that 
‘t is going to be a question of time before 
ve can safely say that there is work all 
the year round for a white man. There 
might be—and there might not be. The 
vork is here and | am glad to say that 
there were more white workers in the 
orchards this year than there have been 


for three years past. 
Georcia Graves BorpwELL. 
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San Dizco-Catirornia Cius, 
302 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet about San Diego, 
California. 
Name — aoe 











Address ae es Jugal) | een 
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DRIVING POWER. 


OF INDUSTRY 


OWER is the motive force 
behind all industry and in- 


dustry thrives best where power 
is cheapest. 


Economically waterpower [or hy- 


dro-electricity] is replacing steam 


power because fuels are becoming 


less abundant and more expensive. 


By investing in hydro-electric com- 


pany securities of established 
soundness and merit [1] you secure 


Any of the following will be 
sent you without cost or ob- 
ligation. Simply check, clip, 
and mail to our nearest 
office. 


[ ] California Hydro-Electric 
Securities. 


[ ] Investment Opportunities 


of Today. 


[ ] Investment Record Book. 


[ Elementary Principles of 
Safe Investment. 


safe employment for your funds; 
[2] you make possible more and 
cheaper power; [3] you benefit from 
the increased industrial activity 
which power creates. 


Likewise, in selling large quantities 
of such securities we serve inves- 
tors, borrowing corporations and 
contribute to prosperity. Write 
for detailed information. 





" W &. CO, 
BLYTH, WITTER 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 
61 Broadway Merchants Erchange Trust § Savings Bldg. 812 Second Ave. Yeon Bldg. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Sunny Los Gatos, Call- 
fornia. Located in the foothill orchards of the 
famous Santa Clara Valley. Los Gatos is beautifully 
situated and has an ideal climate. Property at 
reasonable prices. Address Chamber of Commerce. 





*“*‘Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 


Patents Secured. Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our ‘Record of Inven- 
tion” form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. 
Preliminary advice without charge. Highest refer- 
ences. Write Today. J. L. Jackson & Co., 155 
Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
= nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 

on. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
a1 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











Patents—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of your 
invention for free opinion. of its patentable nature. 
Prompt __ service. wenty years’ experience.) 
ae aa & Talbert, 4930 Talbert Bldg., Washington, 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for. examination and opinion. 
Watson E. € Yoleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Burean, 
163, Hannibal, 


| 
| 
ke 








| These will surely please—send 25c. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Pians for Poultry Houses. All styles. 150 
Illustrations. Also copy of “The Full Egg Basket.’ 
Inland Poultry 
Journal, Dept. 79, Indianapolis , Ind. 

Books on genealogies, pedigrees, coats of 
arms. Practically every mig We Please state what 
you are interested in. Chas. A. O’Connor, 21 Spruce 

, New York.. 


Short hand—Learn complete system, 











few 


| evenings (home), then acquire speed, pleasant prac- 


tice. Brochure free. Save money, time, increase 
your efficiency, earnings. King Institute, EB-471, 
Station F, New York. 


FOR SALE 


For Sale—A gentleman’s country home and 
fruit ranch near San Diego, California. Bostonia is 
a delightful little suburb of San Diego, twenty miles 
out and borders El Cajon Valley. This ranch B 
beautifully situated on a_ side hill—with peved 
boulevard within quarter of mile of same. Within 
walking distance is good intermediate school and 
splendid High School. Mail is delivered at the door, 
good stores are within walking distance, and next to 
this place are two of the finest ranches in San Diego 
County, with magnificent homes on both places. 
There are forty-five acres in all—about twenty-four 
acres are planted to trees. A little over one acre is 
in Eucalyptus trees which will furnish all the fire- 
wood necessary. There are also twenty acres of hay 
land. Buildings—Ranch house, seven room bunga- 
low, large living room and kitchen, electric lights, 
bath, toilet, hot water, screened porch all round 
house. Large barn, garage, pump house. Two 
splendid ien houses, modern and equipped to 
carry 300 chickens, each. Entire So fenced. 








Well 80 feet deep, good water, 7 Motor, 
also one 3 H. P. Gasoline engine and pump. Entire 
place piped for water_ with two _ reservoirs. 


Flume runs across place. Large tank elevated so as 
to give water and pressure for house. Live stock— 
Good team of farm horses. Pony and good cow. 
Maxwell one and half ton truck. All necessa' 


tools, wagon harness phaeton, also many sma 
tools. Brooder stoves, metal tanks for feed. 650 
white Leghorn chickens. The trees are all in 


excellent condition. The ground is well pasa = naga 
Price $35,000. One-half cash, balance payable in 
five equal installments one-fifth each year with 6% 
interest. This price includes all of the equipment, 
stock and = erything outlined above. Address 
owner—F. ills, 508 Central Mortgage Build- 
ing, San Geaee, California. 


W estern Finance 












A department devoted to investments iv: the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Ex itor 
and should be accompanied by return pos ‘age 


The Great Thrifi 


Lesson 


What We Learned fr: m 
the Silk Shirt-Flivver Eri 


EOPLE who “bought income” 
during the now historical silk 
shirt-flivver era could view with a 
certain degree of equanimity the 
disappearing profits and wage scales th at 
marked the beginning of the winter's 
extreme depression. Not so the men and 
women who with joyous abandon tossed 
their earnings in the air as though the 
miracle of the widow’s cruse of oil were 
being reénacted for the delectation of the 
profligates of wartime prosperity. 

The virtue of thrift has never been so 
convincingly exemplified. Then was a 
time when money was in more plentiful 
supply and easier of acquisition than ever 
before, giving practically everybody un- 
restricted opportunity to assure financial 
independence by the means of wise 
investments. 

To what extent was this opportunity, 
extending over several years, taken ad- 

vantage of? Look about among your 
friends and’ acquaintances and you will 
have the answer. How many continued 
on the modest scale of living prevailing 
prior to the inflation growing out of war 
conditions? What was done with the 
sums that represented the difference be- 
tween old and new rates of yield produced 
by invested capital, whether that capital 
was represented by accumulated cash, or 
applied brain power, or manual labor? 
The vastly increased earning power of 
these three forms of capital represented 
the opportunity which in a more or less 
constant ratio was offered alike to all. 
Some people kept their feet on the 
ground, recognizing the possibilities of the 
situation—also the limitations. They did 
not go in for hitherto unattainable lux- 
uries, more pretentious living quarters, 
and the mad scramble to outdo the neigh- 
bors in “enjoying life.” Other people 
“Sazzed” their way through—with not a 
thought of the morrow. The first class 
scrimped and saved and “bought income.” 
That is to say, by a course of rigorous 
self-denial they turned the temporary era 
of unheard of prosperity into what for 
them will be a permanency of prosperous 














days. It was done by the simple ex- 




































































If you have children growing up, each day 
brings you nearer to the time when you must 
provide for their education. It is an obliga- 
tion that you cannot evade—a duty that you 
cannot avoid. 


How are you facing this paramount prob- 
lem? Are you blindly hoping against hope 
that when the time comes you will be pre- 
pared? Orare you regularly and systematically 
preparing for it by saving a fixed percentage 
of your income? 


Each and every month do you lay aside a 
definite sum to fortify your dear ones against 
disappointment? Are you doing this, or are 
you leaving it to chance? 

Every dollar saved and wisely invested is a 
pillar in the structure of happiness and success. 
It opens to your children the gateway to use- 
ful lives, and insures you against dependency 
in your later years. 


We have published a booklet, 
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Saving is the beginning of thrift, but invest- 
ing is the maker of profit. Wise investing is 
an incentive that promotes saving. Without 
this incentive, the resolve to save may lapse. 
You, yourself, may have had this very same 
experience. 

Now take this lesson home to yourself and 
profit by it. 

First save. Resolve to save a certain sum each month. 
Consider it as binding an obligation as food or clothing. 
Dont make the vital mistake of trying to 
wait for a large sum to accumulate. That’s where trouble 
begins, because idle money is easily spent. Choose a form 
of investment that permits you to put your income to work 
as soon as you get it. 

Here are the four fundamentals which your investment 
should have: (1) safety, (2) liberal income yield, (3) quick 
cashability, and (4) the privilege of investing small amounts 
monthly. Look well to these four features before you invest. 

Thrift is not brilliance. It requires no unusual ability. 
After all, it is but common sense applied to your financial 
affairs. 


Then invest. 


“Getting Ahead,” which shows 


how saving and investing can be systematized and put on a profit- 
able basis. A complimentary copy will be sent to you upon request. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Javestment 4,8 .C 


057 ~137 South La Salle Street - Chicago 
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Absolutely 369 
Prevents. {/ 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
m or chill in 
y , is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
4 hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 26c. Trial size, 15c, 


y Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
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may not get in on quite so advantageoy 
terms as did those who arrived early. 
Sound investment securities are still 
uoted value far below intrinsic valye 
pproximately the same high yield is ye 
to be had. But it must not be forvotten 
that as the period of deflation waxes inty 
the full moon there will be a correspond. 
ing waning of investment opportunity, 
Falling prices for commodities mean rising 
prices for bonds, for, like action and me 
action, the trend of commodity and bond 
prices is equal and in opposite direction, 
At a time of business depressior. and 


pedient of laying aside those recurring 
accumulations and wisely investing them 
in sound securities. 

Taking into .account the depleted 
purchasing power of the dollar in the 
commodity marts and the greatly aug- 
mented purchasing power of the dollar 
in the investment market; these modern 
prototypes of the wise ones in the parable 
of the ten virgins bought the safest se- 
curities in the world at approximately 
fifty cents on the dollar. They were pro- 
viding themselves with oil for their lamps 
against the hour of need. 





But while they were thus doubling, in financial uncertainty, it requires a certain 





Reduced Railroad Fares 


at all times 
30 Rides at the cost of 20 


Family Commutation Books 
Good for six months 


Ask our Agents or write 


L. H. Rodebaugh, Traffic Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
RAILROAD CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





effect, their available savings, they were 
also buying income as high as seven and 
eight per cent. The best part of it is that 
this high income will persist for them 
through the coming years, when other 
future purchasers of the self-same invest- 
ments will be able to realize a yield of but 
four to five per cent. 

The explanation of this seeming trick of 
magic is as simple as the process by which 
it was accomplished. The process was to 
withhold money from the purchase of 
those things whose price was inflated 
away beyond normal and to utilize it in 
the purchase of those things, 7. ¢., invest- 
ment securities, whose price was just as 


amount of courage to make commitr ents 
in any direction. But aside from th: ex. 
traordinary conditions referred to «ove 
that were peculiarly propitious fo: the 
making of investments, there are t» be 
found in any period of depression <on- 
ditions favécuble to buying seasc ned, 
high-grade securities. Through fea”, or 
necessity, securities are thrown on the 
market and at such times pass from \ eak 
to strong hands. A general selling m»ve- 
ment, or a holding off from purchasing, 
gives the man with courage and ready 
money the chance to invest his funds 
advantageously and profitably to an un- 
usual degree. It is at times such as this, 








far below normal. Time and returning when securities can be bought so far 













WS Army Auction Bargains 
| Tents . . $4.25up| Auto Pistol. . . . $26 
Saddles. 6.50 “| Army Haversack .15 up 
a White Uniform $2.50 





15 acres army goods. Large illustrated 
cyclopedia reference catalog---400 pages---issue 
1920, mailed 60c. New Circular 10c. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 

















Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


IMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
€ 145 mical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


S.GIVENS, 








Tell Your Boy 
About This! 


Boys, you can make money 
each month selling THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Write us today for three 
copies. Send no money. 


The Boys’ Magazine 


Dept. A43 Smethport, Pa. 











Help Your Church 


SUNSET offers a plan whereby the people 
of any church in the West can add to its in- 
come by a little co-operative effort on the 
part of its members. Sunset’s “Help Your 
Church” plan provides for a maximum of 
results, without involving extensive organiza- 
tion work, and what is more important, it re- 
quires absolutely no investment. 

Be the FIRST in your community to write to 
our CHURCH HELP DEPT. for details. 
Address 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 
460 Fourth St. San Francisco, Calif. 





equilibrium in the economic situation is 
the philosopher’s stone that transmutes 
the base metal into gold. Which is but 
another way of saying that all that is 
necessary for those who have thus prac- 
ticed self-denial is to sit tight, for some 
day not so far distant they will have that 
which is worth in current funds double 
what it cost. Following the analogy still 
further, when that day comes they will 
be enjoying an income of upwards of eight 
per cent, while the then purchasers of the 
self-same securities will be able to figure an 
income of only about half, because of the 
appreciation in quoted value of securities. 
Or, stated in another way, it then will 
require two dollars of principal to produce 
the same amount of income as the fore- 
handed assured themselves in the days 
when money was the cheapest and least 
respected of all the material things of the 
business of life. 


Oppo=tunity Still Here 


So we come to the contrast of today be- 
tween the position of those who bought 
income, and those who bought pleasure. 
The first named class is not feeling the 

inch of hard times, beyond possibly some 
irritation thereat. The antithesis of this 
wholly desirable condition is to be found 
in the modern counterpart of the prodigal 
son who wasted his substance in riotous 
living and now would fain eat even of the 
husks. 

There is in the winter’s business de- 
pression and widespread unemployment, 
and its reflex actions on the populace as 
a whole, the greatest lesson in thrift that 
has been impressed upon this generation. 
Herein is to be seen the virtue of thrift 
presenting another aspect than that of 
the cynical epigram that “virtue is its 
own and only reward.” 

It is not too late for others, finding 
themselves so circumstanced that they 
can lay aside something from their earn- 
ings, to join the caravan headed for the 
oasis of freedom from financial worry. 
The “investment opportunity of a life- 


below intrinsic as well as potential va ue, 
and when a high income for the future can 
be assured, that a feeling of fear or un- 
certainty should not be allowed to warp 
one’s judgment. The country is not go:ng 
to smash, and irrespective of tempor: ry 
conditions, it is only a question of tiine 
until business will right itself and ride 
on an even keel. 


Restoration of the Dollar 


It was early last summer that the bond 
market began to show resistance to further 
declines, and since then there has been a 
marked improvement in the technical 
position. Unquestionably this has been 
caused by “discounting” the advent of 
the period of deflation. Deflation as a 
descriptive term is only another way of 
saying that the dollar is being gradually 
restored to nearly its 1914 purchasing 
power. 

While the general level of bond prices 
has been materially higher since the peak 
of inflation in commodity prices and 
wages and the corresponding downward 
swing in securities, it must be conceded 
that so far as the securities market is 
concerned, the movement has not made a 
proportionate progress toward a return 
to the normal. This has been due, not to 
any flaw in the reasoning that falling 
commodity prices mean rising security 
prices; rather has it been caused by the 
period the country has recently been pass- 

ing through which, for want of a better 
or more scientific definition is popularly 
called “hard times.” In all swings or 
cycles, there are innumerable small 
movements, both up and down, which 
have no meaning and no significance as 
applied to the major movement. These 
minor movements may be brought about 
by political or industrial or financial 
conditions of a temporary nature, or they 

nray be merely the product of a state of 
mind. 

The important thing for intending in- 
vestors to keep in mind is this: High 

















grade securities as a whole may go lower— 


time” is still open, though late-comers (Continued on page 95) 
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Crispy, Airy 


Golden Brown 


Corn Flakes 


A food of supreme 


goodness— 


E. C. Corn Flakes is a true achievement ina cereal food 







—prepared to the zenith of appetizingness. 


From wind-swept rolling 
fields of the Middle West is 
harvested the ripened white 
corn from rustling shocks. 
With care, only the plump- 
est, choicest kernels are 
chosen. 


Then, the magic of modern 
manufacture turns these 


wholesome morsels’ into 
fragile toasted sweet meats. 
All the goodness that 
Mother Nature has pro- 
vided is imprisoned in each 
tiny flake. 


Ask for E. C. Corn Flakes © 
and know a better cereal 


food. 
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UNITED CEREAL MILLS, LTD., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


CORN 
FLAKES 


(TOASTED ) 
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AL WEATHER STRIPS 
INCE 1693-THE STANDARD 




























How Would 


You 
Answer these questions? 










































1. Is your house draughty?. 


2. Does the rain leak through your 
casement or other windows 
when locked? 





3. Does dirt and dust sift in 
around doors and windows?. 

4. Do you have to force your heat- 
ing system to keep your 
rooms livable? 











5. Do your windows rattle? 





6. Doyour doors or windows stick? 



















No matter how much you have paid for windows 
and doors for your home—no matter how care- 
fully they have been set in their frames, the joints 
will not be tight. The inevitable warping and 
shrinking of the wood makes cracks and crevices 
through which cold currents of air, germ laden 
dust and dirt sifts in,and windows stick and rattle. 





























Chamberlin time-proven weatherstripping is the most 
effective and economical means of eliminating these annoy- 
ing, unhealthful, and costly conditions in your home. 








Chamberlin, for 27 years the largest producer of weather- 







its unlimited guarantee throughout the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. At each branch office is an organization of experts 
to give reliable information as to the forms best suited to 
your particular needs, effect its proper installation, and 
see that it everlastingly carries out the Chamberlin 
promise of satisfactory protection. 












The cost of Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips for your 
home is einsignificant compared to the benefits. Let us 
give you an estimate, without obligating you in any man- 
ner. Just fill in the coupon and mail it today before you 
forget. 




















Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Company 


General Offices, Detroit—Works, Detroit, Mich. and Peru, III. 
Seattle 






Branches at: LosAngeles San Francisco Portland 





Send this Coupon for FREE Estimate of Cost 
























Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Provided I am not obligated, you may give me an estimate of cost of equipping my 
home with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips and send your booklet on permanent weathcr 
stripping. 


Number of Outside Doors— 


Date__ 




















_Windows_ 


Name. 
Street Address_ 
City and State___ 


BIIEX BKK DDE. 
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More Livable 


HE small cracks and crevices 

between sash and frame— be. 

tween doors and floors are re- 
sponsible for numerous aggravating 
inconveniences which many pecple 
have come to regard as a matter of 
course, 


One of the most common of these 
irritations are draughts. These sn all 
apertures allow air currents to rsh 
into the house making draughty, : n- 
comfortable rooms. Draughts m:ke 
it difficult to heat a house uniform y. 
Rooms are too cold in one spot— to 
warm in another. This requires a 
constant forcing of the heating system 
to keep the rooms livable. 


But there are a number of other unpleas. nt 
features resulting from the presence of thvse 
crevices which are more pertinent to peo, le 
in warmer climates where the presence of 
draughts might not be so serious a matter. 

For example there is the rain beating into 
the room even when casement and other win- 
dows are locked. This is a familiar and tyyi- 
cal occurrence. How often decorations a:e 
spoiled. How often an unpleasant dampne:s 
permeates the room for hours afterward. 


Then again there is the dust and dirt that 
sifts in through the cracks around doors and 
windows throwing an added burden upon the 
housewife in keeping the house as immaculate- 
ly clean as she wishes to have it. Very often, 
however, she does not realize where the dust 
sifts in from and naturally assumes that it 
just naturally occurs. 


There is a very simple and inexpensive rem- 
edy for all of these difficulties. That is by 
weatherstripping the doors and windows. The 
weatherstrips are thin strips of metal that fit 
closely around doors and windows thoroughly 
sealing all cracks and crevices and effectively 
preventing the sifting in of air—moisture— 
dust and dirt. 

Rattling windows are hard on the best of 
nerves. However, windows won’t rattle if 
weatherstripped, and they can be raised and 
lowered with extreme ease, for weatherstrip- 
ping eliminates the exasperating sticking and 
binding. 


An Interesting Audit 


An interesting little audit was recently tak- 
en by a well known manufacturer of weather 
strips. ‘This company sent a letter to several 
hundred of their customers asking them why 
they had installed weather strips and what re- 
sults they had obtained through them. The 
following tabulation of results of weatherstrip- 
ping taken from the replies is exceedingly in- 
teresting and is of course self-explanatory. 

198 said “Save fuel.” 

195 said “Eliminate draughts.” 

138 said “Stop rattling of windows.” 

135 said “More evenly heated homes.” 

132 said “Keep out dust.” 

65 said “Make windows slide easier.” 
15 said “‘Keep out street noises.” 

12 said “Keep out rain.” 

17 said “Eliminate storm sash.” 

The fact that weatherstripping furnishes a 
practical and effective solution to all of the 
difficulties mentioned in the earlier paragraphs 
is best evidenced by the fact that architects 
throughout the country generally include the 
item of weatherstripping in their specifica- 
tions. 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


Another Defender 


Doty, Washington. 

As a reader of SUNSET 
since the time of its 
bith (22 years), I take 
this occasion to express 





entirely with the Oriental 
labor. 

This is written in good 
faith and is my first of- 
ense. If you see any 
means of correcting the 
impression given that 








my appreciation of your 
magazine, and to voice a little prayer. 
With “Staunch Defender” (in a recent 
issue) and others, I feel very deeply any 
critic. ms made concerning the magazine 
—in . certain direction. As “Staunch 
Defer der” and I were both born in the un- 
cultivated West, possibly that has some- 
thing to do with it. Below are given the 
damr ing words of the fair critic who feels 
that SUNSET MaGazin_ needs refining. 
“Let the cactus and cowboy traditions 


of story sink into limbo where stalks the 
romance of our maroon brother. . Let 
Sunset be. alert, cosmopolitan, 
cultivated.” 


We pray thee, O Sunset! do not forget 
nearest and dearest, and send us 


you! 
more women like Virginia K. Forse from 
Washington and California and Okla- 


homa; and give us men like the man of her 
ideals, and we will manage some way to 
get along without the East and its— 

“Alert, intellectual, cosmopolitan culti- 


vation,” 
And its pale, sick, little cotton-mill 
children, 


And its deep, deep humor— 

\nd O Sunset! we pray thee never to 
refer to Hell as “limbo”; nor to manhood 
and womanhood as “‘culture,” for that is a 
doubtful word at best. And when you 
mean damn! please j just say damn!—and 
mix a few of Will James’ wolves into your 
stories. And if it is true that the pro- 
fessional highbrow can not understand 
you, forgive him, for in his search for 
something that isn’t, he has missed much 


that ts. G. W. O. 


Scrapping the Bootlegger 
Berkeley, Calif. 


In SuNsET, in an article on ““I'wo billion 
prize tempts bootleggers” you suggest 
giving the owners of liquor now “‘in bond” 
a chance to dispose of it “under proper 
regulations.” ‘This would mean the re- 
opening of saloons to a certain extent, or 
places of private sale which would be 
most undesirable even “under proper 
regulations.” In place of this why not 
have the Government buy either for cash 
or on time all liquor now in bond and 
establish Government stations in all cities 
and towns where “under proper regula- 
tions” not prohibitive any one can go and 
purchase in limited quantities for family 
use or medicinal purposes, such liquor as 
may be needed? It could be sold at a 
reasonable profit and the business of the 
hootlegger would be in the scrap heap, for 
who would take the chance of buying 
‘rom a secreted source an article of doubt- 
ful quality when the genuine guaranteed 
irticle could be purchased openly within 
the law? With the Government handling 
it there would be little or no profit for the 
bootlegger, and where there is no profit 
there is no corruption. In Government 


sales there would be an income to the 


The 


Government instead of an outgo. 


effect of prohibition would be obtained 
without all this ghastly farce of the 
present conditions. C. S. Prebe. 


More Speed to Such Progress ! 


Yuba City, Calif. 

Your article entitled “Who Says White 
Folks Won’t Work” has aroused a certain 
amount of bitterness on account of its 

manifest unfairness to Sutter County. It 
is full of half-truths and so well written 
that any one not conversant with the 
facts would believe it. 

White help have always been welcome 
in Sutter County, and it is no new thing 
to have Americans camp on a place and 
help harvest the crops. Also there is 
always a certain percentage of the labor 
that is white. ‘Teamsters, truck men, 
tractor drivers and shed men have 
always been recruited from the white 
labor. Also a considerable amount of the 
harvesting has been done by white people, 
gradually increasing in numbers with the 
advent of the automobile until this year 
surpassed all others, and we look forward 
to the time when we can have our own 
people with us the year round. 

To cite a case of how welcome white 
people have been, Mr. John Onstott (de- 
ceased) used several hundred white 
people to harvest his crop every year, and 
even went so far as to have one gang 
which was known as the “Hospital 
Gang” and was composed of cripples. 
Being minus an arm, leg or some such 
infirmity entitled one to membership, and 
adjustments were made in the wage 
schedule to allow these men to earn a fair 
day’s wage. His sons still carry on his 
policy toward the white folks. 

The three largest raisin makers have a 
position open at all times during the dry- 
ing season for any and all white labor 
wishing that kind of employment. 

These are some of the reasons your 
article displeases. We hire Hindus, Japs, 
and other alien labor, but we absorb all 
white labor that comes our way. A 
glance at the books of the employment 
agency in Marysville will verify that fact 
and they only furnish a small quota of the 
help 

The “‘petty annoyances” in conjunction 
with using white employees that the 
authoress speaks of is just as true in the 
employing of alien labor. No one can 
beat a Hindu or a Jap for causing: trouble 
w hen they think they have you “on the 
hip.” 

As an — of white labor (not 
exclusively) 1 am proud to say that, out- 
side of a few misfits, they are far superior 
to any other race, and when we progress 
far enough to provide them with pleasant 
lodgings, a reading or club.room, shower 
baths and such accomimodations that will 
have them take pride in themselves and 
their work, I am sure they will come in 
sufficient numbers that we can do away 


Sutter County is “yel- 
” T am sure myself and neighbors 
V. W. Cootey. 


Why Not? 
Glasgow, Mont. 

Have just read a very interesting 
article by Georgia Graves Bordwell, to 
which I say Amen. Also I want to agree 
with Mr. Westlake—Why not get white 
people to do your work? Of course, hav- 
ing never lived south of Minnesota, I 
know nothing of conditions there except 
from reading whatever I can find con- 
cerning your much advertised state; but 
it seems to me it is time to save America 
for Americans, especially California, 
which we, who have never had the 
pleasure of living in such a place, look 
upon as a sort of paradise. Of course, | 
everything and every place seems better 
than the place where you are, or distance 
lends enchantment, and it seems a dirty 
shame that these over-ambitious yellow 
men should come in and overrun your 
state and make it impossible for us who 
would like to go there to do so on their 
account. I know of very many people 
here who would like to go there and live 
if we could be assured of a living and 
enjoy living out of doors. 

It struck me as I read the article above, 
that if there was plenty of work for white 
people to pick fruit in place of the Japs, 
it would be an opportunity for us to get 
started toward owning a place eventually 
in California. Al! of the folks here I have 
in mind are honest, hard-working people 
—not what is commonly termed “common 
laborers,” but clerks, stenographers, etc., 
some who have been managing small 
stores, but who like myself have been 
inside too much and need outdoor life. 
Most all of us would have a little capital 
and we would need such an opportunity 
as presented by Mr. Westlake and a few 
more families such as his, to pick fruit to 
earn our way, and also to get acquainted 
with the country. 

Married families should be the best, as 
the women hold them together, and there 
is more incentive to work and make a 
little something and hold on to it. It is 
not so much what they make but what 
they can save that counts, and folks such 
as | have in mind here would work hard 
and not try and hold up the owners like 
the Jap foreman in the article. It makes 
my blood boil to think of Americans hav- 
ing to put up with such conditions from 
these yellow men. They take as much as 
possible from America, and give as little 
as absolutely necessary. They have no 
patriotism for her, no interest in her wel- 
fare, so why should they have every 
chance and encouragement to get ahead 
in this country? They drive white men 
out of business wherever they go. They 
always make money, too, and so it is easy 
for them to branch out and keep up their 

(Continued on page 97) 
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will appreciate it. 
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Begin the day right— 


Bathe with Ivory Soap. Then the 
morning plunge will make you 2 
fit and eager for work or play. Pind in loon heey ca 


sections, reproducing popular 
juvenile subjects 4 Jesse 
Willcox Smith, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green Elliott, Lucille 
Patterson, and John Rae, used 
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In all of the eleven Far Western states the 
and Public legislatures now in Session are worrying 

: over the universal problem of how to get 
Indifference 

the money. Everywhere the expenses 

of state government have risen, everywhere a variety of 
interests, some of them selfish and greedy, others having 
most ‘vorthy, constructive objects, is clamoring for new or 
incre:.sed appropriations. On the other hand, the legislators 
know that, even if the public seems totally uninterested, the 
taxps vers will outbellow the Bull of Bashan if under present 
conditions their taxes are raised. They know that the 
averaze man right now is clenching his fist and breathing 
hard whenever he sees a piece of paper that looks like a 
tax bill; on the other hand they also know that the multi- 
tudes of cribfeeders and pap artists now eating out of the 
public trough will exact vengeance if they are removed 
from the state pay roll. 

Now, what is a poor, bewildered legislator to do? 

Nothing, we say, and we know he’ll do it. He could 
easily keep every state budget down to the present figure 
without slighting necessary institutions or activities by 
merely cutting out the dead wood and the useless suckers, 
by weeding out duplication, inefficiency and extravagance, 
but he won’t do it. He'll raise taxes as high as he dares, 
knowing that the average man will forget the pain of high 
taxes far sooner than the politician will forget the ache 
caused by his removal from the pay roll. Because of the 
tax payer’s short memory 


State Taxes 


————e 
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to the Pacific. There is first of all the question of 
water storage upon which the future increase in irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric power will largely depend. No 
state of itself has the resources and the jurisdiction 
to carry out unaided one of the major _ projects. 
The comprehensive plan to impound 93 per cent of the 
Colorado river’s annual run-off, for instance, involves 
seven states and the Republic of Mexico; the Columbia 
Basin project requires the cooperation of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. These projects 
will be put on a high shelf in Washington while each Western 
state or each group of states is pushing its interests in 
Congress regardless of the interests of the other states. 
Feuds and jealousies in the Far Western family will be 
fanned and encouraged, one group will be played against 
the other and real constructive action will be postponed 
until the entire West has united upon one comprehensive 
irrigation policy and plan. 

Next to water, the greatest of the Western assets is its 
timber. In fifty years the remaining supply will be so 
scant that the wood-using industries of the Far West will 
be paying a hundred instead of forty dollars per thousand 
board feet even though they are right at the source of the 
material, unless the Far West as a whole cooperates with 
the federal government in the establishment of a policy 
that will make possible the perpetuation of the present 
forests. 
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the amount saved by legisla- 
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tive economy in the eleven 
Far Western states this win- 
ter won’t be large enough to 
build five miles of country 
road. 

Don’t roar, friends. It’s 
your own business and your 
own fault. Says Herbert 
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Spencer, speaking of the 
mass of citizens and the 
government they create: 
“There is no political al- 
chemy by which you can get 
golden conduct out of leaden 
instincts.” 
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Water, Wood and 


Western Joint Action 


The Far West today needs 
a super-legislature, an organi- 
zation composed of delegates 
from all eleven states empow- 
d to: bring about joint 
action and a single policy 
in the handling of the great 
problems peculiar to the 
country from the Rockies 
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She Worked for Us Years Ago 


Five Billions Taken 


from Farm Income 





It has been a hard winter. 
We admit it. Profits have 


iN shrunk, jobs have been 
y} scarce, orders have been 
S 


scarcer. But, honestly, the 
worst is over, so far as the 
manufacturing and producing 
end of national industry and 
commerce is concerned. As 
to the retailers, not all of 
them have as yet been recon- 
ciled to the idea of swallow- 
ing the inevitable loss and 
contenting themselves with 
the pre-war margin of profits. 
When retailers, for instance, 
ask for potatoes 8 cents a 
pound while the producer 
receives 1.7 cents, they are 
deliberately and shortsight- 
edly helping to prolong the 
period of abnormal de- 
pression. 

The principal sufferers in 
the world-wide price slump 
were the farmers. According 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 
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INTERNATIONA: 


Three of the twelve naval airplanes (left) that started December 30 from the port of San Diego (right) to fly to Panama. Of the twelv-, 
ten arrived safely. The NC-5 developed engine trouble in a storm and sank after the rescue of her crew. 
The NC-6 will carry on after repairs in Nicaragua 


to the crop summary of the Department of Agriculture, the 
harvests of the country, live stock and its products excluded, 
on December 1 were worth to the farmers $4,816,000,000 less 
than the slightly smaller 1919 harvests. But this figure 
gives a wrong impression. From 1914 to 1918 the American 
farmer enjoyed unexampled prosperity. In 1920 his crops 
were worth at least $200,000,000 more than the average value 
of the crops harvested during the preceding five years. 
Which means that, outside of the cotton regions of the 
South, the farmer will be able to finance the planting of the 
1921 crops without great difficulty. 


In this connection it should be pointed out that the 
shrinkage in the value of the Far West’s special crops, such 
as alfalfa, apples, pears, peaches, potatoes, grapes, sugar 
beets, oranges, raisins and nuts was far smaller, according 
to the Department of Agriculture, than the shrinkage in 


the value of corn, wheat and cotton. During the coming 
season the American farmer is going to plant just about 
the usual amount of field crops, but he can’t and won’t 
pay top-of-the-boom prices for the necessary material and 
labor. The wheat and the corn and the cotton he harvests 
next fa]l will cost him far less than the crops he has just sold. 
Therefore he will be able to make a profit even if he sells 
the new harvest for a little less than his 1920 products. 
And the reduced prices will most certainly stimulate 
European buying, thus eliminating the agricultural! surplus 
that caused the trouble last fall. 


U U 


What America Five billion dollars is a lot of money to 
Loses Through ose. But it is only a part of the total 
ay ae shrinkage that took place in the United 
States last year. Manufacturers and 
merchants had to write off at least another five billions. 
Of course a decline in values was inevitable; prices had gone 
too high, but they need not have come down so fast and so 
far if two years ago the proper steps had been taken the 
world over to start reconstruction on a sound, permanent 
basis. 

The only stable, enduring foundation upon which to 
rebuild the war-torn world is a reasonable, just and lasting 
peace. Such a peace was not made. The state of war 
was continued throughout Europe, with the result that in 
the two years following the armistice continental Europe 
got into a deeper financial mess than it did in four years of 
open war. 

The result of this failure to make a real peace is shown 
in the fact that American exports of butter, oleomargarine, 
cheese and eggs in November, 1920, were less than 40 per 


cent of the exports in the corresponding month of 15109, 
while the exports of condensed and powdered milk fell ‘rom 
70 million pounds in November, 1919, to 17 million poi nds 
a year later, even though the milk shortage in Europe had 
grown worse. 

If the European statesmen had made a real peace, if the 
work of reconstruction had been undertaken definitely and 
in earnest two years ago, the United States would not have 
sustained a loss of ten billions through price declines wii hin 
nine months. It could now afford to advance Europe 
several billions a year for reconstruction, could afford to 
give Europe two or three billions a year in surplus products 
and still be better off if Europe should decide immediately, 
before it is too late, to make peace, disarm, cooperate and 
go to work. 











Yardley, in the San Francisco Bulletin 
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Where does the decrepit automobile finally end its career? The mystery has been solved. It goes to “Steve's Auto Boneyard” in Los Angeles, 
where the motorist can buy any part of any make and model put out in the last fifteen years. Steve—his “office™ is 


‘shown on the right—buys ‘em when they are junked and disposes of the good pieces 








How many of us weren’t stricken with 
and che Old occasional spasms of envy when we heard 
Alfeifa Wins of the heap big profits made painlessly 

during the last two years by the sugar 
dealers, the rice men, the cotton growers and the lumber 
producers of the Far West? Here we were grubbing along 
at the same old pace, gouging an occasional raise out of the 
Old Man only to hand it right back to the swarm of profi- 
teers while before our eyes men who five years ago had no 
more money and certainly not more brains than we possessed 
rolled off in limousines. 

Well, we’re envious no longer, especially after we read the 
sermon on the theme “Easy Come, Easy Go” on page 26. 
And right here we take the opportunity to say “I told you 
so” to our friends, the cotton growers of the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona. They plowed up 50,000 acres of gcod 
alfalfa to plant cotton when long-staple was worth almost 
a dollar a pound and going up. When harvest time arrived, 
they discovered that cotton was a drag on the market even 
at 40 cents a pound. But the longheaded, conservative 
farmers who stood by the old alfalfa patch, saw their 
despised hay go up 45 per cent from $20 a ton to $29. 

Here’s hoping that the lesson will be remembered, that 
long-staple cotton will be grown on the irrigated farms of 
the Southwest not as an exclusive, speculative crop, but 
as part of a well balanced scheme of rotation with alfalfa 
and stock as the owner’s main output. 
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Cotton Loses 


Wilson Gives Alvaro Obregon a year ago was a Mexican 
Obregon the rancher almost unknown outside the 
Cold Shoulder boundaries of Mexico. A year ago Ameri- 


can intervention in Mexico was believed 
to be merely a question of time. Today every thoughtful, 
well informed American knows Obregon, respects him, 
hopes and expects that he will lead the Mexican people out 
of the wilderness of revolution into peace, order and pros- 
perity. 

Only one American seems ignorant of Obregon’s career, 
of the confidence placed in him, his ability and unselfishness 
by both the Mexican and our own people. That American, 
being the occupant of the White House, unfortunately is 
in a position to tie Obregon’s hands and keep the entire 
Mexican nation marking time through his failure to extend 
the official United States recognition to the new Mexican 
government. 

Mexico has not paid interest on her national debt for ten 
ars. Mexico needs financial assistance to the extent of 


a 


thaps a billion to rehabilitate transportation and industry 
ond develop her great natural resources. 


But nothing can 





be done until the overdue interest on the national debt is 
funded, and no American banker would dream of under- 
taking this fiscal operation until the Obregon government 
has been officially recognized. 

Most certainly one of the first acts of the Harding regime 
will be to extend such recognition unless it shall already 
have been done by the retiring president. 
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Next to the hydroelectric plant, the most 
Diesel Motor efficient source of cheap power is the 
and U. S. Ships Diesel motor burning crude oil directly 

in the cylinders. Hydroelectricity cannot 
be produced at sea to propel ships, but the Diesel motor 
has amply demonstrated its superiority over all other 
methods of ship propulsion. The submarines of all nations 
derive their power exclusively from high-speed Diesel 
motors; for seven years Scandinavian Diesel-motored ships 
of 10,000 tons have called at Pacific Coast ports; since the 
British lion put its paw on the Mesopotamian oil fields, 
construction of Diesel ships has increased to such an extent 
that almost two-thirds of all the new freight ships ordered 
in England during the past eight months were of the Diesel 
type. The Scandinavians and the Dutch are putting into 
ships all the heavy-duty marine Diesel motors they can 
obtain. 

They are doing this because a 10,000-ton freighter pro- 
pelled by Diesel motors consumes only one-third of the oil 
burned byasteam-turbine vessel of equal speed and tonnage. 
The Diesel motor cuts two-thirds off the fuel bill, trebles 
the steaming radius and adds more than ten per cent to the 
freight-carrying capacity of the vessel. It is clear that the 
Diesel-motored ship, being cheaper to operate, will remain 
at sea and busy when its coal and oil-burning competitors 
are gathering barnacles and rust during periods of marine 
depression. 

There are no American Diesel-motored cargo ships worth 
mentioning, except a new ore-carrier in the service of a steel 
company. William Denman, the first chairman of the 
Shipping Board at the time of our entry into the war, had 
made preliminary arrangements to equip a large percentage 
of the new war-born merchant fleet with Diesel motors. 
He was asked by President Wilson to resign. Thereafter 
not one of the 1400 ships was so equipped. Why, no one 
knows. Nor does anyone apparently know positively why 
practically no American Diesel ships have been built in the 
two years since the armistice. It isn’t because American 
workmen and engineers can not produce efficient Diesel 
motors; they have built scores of them for American 
submarines, and Americans are operating them successfully 


Concerning the 
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This is “Charlie Chaplin” with the famous mustache which, unlike the 
movie brand. is not faked. Thomas C. Chaplin—it's his real name 

—was the most popular cat at the recent Pacific Coast show 


though they are far more complicated than the commercial 
type. Why, then, are there no American Diesel ships? 

The correct answer to this question may also reveal the 
reason why there was no American merchant marine until 
the war emergency created it. 
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The death of Lieutenant Langdon, U. S. 
N., through a bullet fired by a Japanese 
sentry on Siberian soil is significant only 
insofar as it points once more to the fact 
that Japan is still occupying territory belonging to a 
former ally in the great war. While Japan keeps strong 
forces in Siberia against the desire not only of the Siberians 
but of all other countries, engendering hatred, strife, 
suspicion and antagonism by such occupation, incidents 
like the Langdon affair are bound to recur, just as the ten- 
year period of civil strife in Mexico resulted in the murder 
of many foreigners. 

What is the nature of Japan’s claim to the Maritime 
Province of Eastern Siberia, to the peninsula of Kamchatka 
and other Russian territory? That such claim exists is 
shown by the hurried protest of the Japanese Foreign 
Office when Washington D. Vanderlip, the Pacific Coast 
engineer, announced that he had obtained from the Moscow 
government a concession for the exploitation of certain 
natural’ resources in Eastern Siberia. The Japanese at 
once announced that this concession was in conflict with 
their ‘‘superior interests” in Siberia and would be considered 
invalid by them. In other words, “there ain’t goin’ to be 
no core” so far as American or European enterprise in 
Eastern Siberia is concerned. 

The entire Far Eastern situation is so thoroughly muddled 
through the incompetence, ignorance and impotence of our 
State Department that Charles Evans Hughes will see his 
whiskers grow a foot before he has reached the bottom of 
the mess. 
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Feathered Game Young man, if the boss seems blind in both 
and the Young —_€Y¢s to your virtues and accomplishments, 
ee EP ee don’t give up the ship and quit. Stick to 
it. If the business you launched won’t go 
ahead at once despite your best efforts, stick to it. Per- 
sistence is the most important of the cardinal virtues. If 
your cause is right, persistence will put it over. 
These reflections are based on the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Missouri vs. Ray P. 
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wild beneficial and game birds in every state of the Union 
and in every province oi Canada. Market hunting of cucks 
and geese, killing of songsters and trapping of insect-e::ting 


birds all are definitely over. And it was persistence that 


saved the ducks and the song birds from the fate of the auk 
and the passenger pigeon. 

The fight began sixteen years ago, in 1904, when the first 
bill to protect migratory game birds by federal action was 
introduced in Congress. Congress failed to act, but the 
proponents of the measure did not quit. They stuck t» it, 
Year after year they renewed the fight until the W-eks 
McLean Bill was passed in 1913, signed by the president and 
promptly declared unconstitutional by the courts. Dic the 
sportsmen quit? They did not. They stuck to it. ‘1 hey 
got behind an effort to protect the birds through a tr: aty 
with Canada, put the treaty through and then introduc da 
bill to make the provisions of the treaty effective. It took 
them seven years to complete the work, but they nm ver 
faltered. 


Stick to it! 
U U 
Which State is In which part of the country is the feei'ng 
the Reddest of unrest and discontent strongest? Which 


state or group of states has the highest 
proportion of people who are heartily < is- 
satisfied with present conditions, who want to bring abcut 
revolutionary or near-revolutionary changes in the pres« nt 
system? That is easily answered, isn’t it? Of course the 
lair and stronghold of the reds is in the industrial states, in 
the territory where the coal mines, the steel plants, the 
sweatshops, the textile mills are operated largely by the 
seething swarms of restless wage slaves swayed by the exhor- 
tations of the agitators. 


in the Union? 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 








“No Thanks!” 





Holland handed down recently. By this decision the Cour 
upheld the efforts of the nature lovers to put an end to the 
slaughter of America’s remaining game fowl. It confirmed 
the validity of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, with the 
result that a federal law now gives uniform protection ‘o all 
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Guess again. The real Ameri- 
can headquarters of revolution- 
ary discontent are not at all in 
the industrial regions, if the 
yotes cast at the last election 
are a criterion. Taking the 
votes cast for Debs and for 
Parley Christensen, the Farmer- 
Labor Party candidate, and 
comparing them with the aggre- 
gate of the ballots received by 
the Republican, the Democrat 
and the Prohibition candidate, 
we find that the largest propor- 
tion of radical ballots per hun- 
dred voters is not in Pennsyl- 
vania, New England and New 
York. but in the non-industrial 
Far \\est where slums are prac- 
tically unknown, where labor 


has consistently worked under 
the best conditions in the 
worl. 


The following table, showing 
the percentage of Debs-Chris- 
tensen ballots to the total vote 
for the country and for various 
states, is well worth studying. 


P©RCENTAGES OF RADICAL 
Votes TO ToTAL BALLOTS 


Cast 
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What’s the answer?.. We would like to hear from our 
readers in the high-percentage states what they think of the 
reasons for the strength of the radical sentiment. 

U Lo) 

It took along time and much effort to 
make the East understand the nature of 
‘the problem created*by the presence of 
compact, masses of Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast. This obtuseness, howevet, was not peculiar to the 
region on the.other side of the Rockies: -For a while Seattle 
could not understand the reasons why California should let 
cut such a continuous: succession of loud howls. Now 
Seattle, seeing nearly half of its small hotels and apartment 
houses, with many grocery stores, shoe repair shops, fruit 
ctands and similar ventures involving small capital, in the 
‘ands of the Japanese, understands perfectly. 
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This is not a picture of intercollegiate field day sports. It merely shows a phase of penitentiary life 
in the Far West, the annual athletic competition of the convicts. The present crime wave 
(see page 40) has raised the question whether the modern efforts to reform the criminal 
in penal institutions should give way to the old system of just punishing him 


It did not require the actual presence of Japanese to con- 
vince the Texans of the lower Rio Grande Valley that the 
addition of yellow to the black and brown race problems 
confronting them would be wholly of evil. They nipped the 
colonization plan in the bud and asked the legislature now 
in session to supply legal sanction for the nipping. 

But why don’t the Japanese go to the cheap lands of 
southern Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan? Why don’t 
they pick up some of the abandoned farms of New York 
state and New England? Why don’t they exercise their 
truck-gardening gifts in New Jersey and Maryland? It 
would be most interesting and instructive to watch from 
this side of the continent the career of a few Japanese colo- 
nies in those distant states. 
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The campaign to build an eternal stone 
wall round the water resources of the na- 
tional parks is in full swing. One of the 
favorite arguments of the wall builders is 
thus expressed in a well-known weekly: 

“Agriculture has made America great, but the strength of 
America was bred of the wilderness. So long as we can pre- 
serve a portion of that wilderness we shall have a leaven of 
the old America and the old Americans. And the last 
stronghold of the America that our fathers found is in our 
national parks.” 

Presumably the “old Americans—bred of the wilderness” 
were the Daniel Boones, the Crocketts, the Bonnevilles, 
the Whitmans, the Brigham Youngs, the pioneers who 
crossed the plains in ox-drawn prairie schooners. Presum- 
ably it is the counterpart of their spirit and strength that is 
to be preserved by keeping dams out of the “wilderness” of 
the national parks. Imagine Fremont blazing a trail 
through the “wilderness” in a limousine; imagine the 
strength, physical and moral, developed by the pioneers of 
’49 as they trek wearily along the macadam highway hour 
after hour, stopping only for a simple lunch of four courses, 
finding after the day’s hardship nothing but a log cabin with 
four hundred bedrooms, one hundred and fifty with private 
bath, at only six dollars a day minimum. Picture the un- 
dammed “stronghold of the country our fathers found,” 
visualize the “leaven of the old America,” still unspoiled by 


Daniel Boone 
Pioneering in 
a Limousine 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 
A Pertinent Question 


dams and irrigation ditches, as it appears any July evening 
in the heart of the Yosemite ‘wilderness’ when the jazz 
bands are going full blast, when the brass buttons of the 
bell hops glitter in the electric light and the auto campers 
burst forth with the sweet strains of “Oh, You Beautiful 
Doll.” 

No, beloved friends of the East, if you want to see real 
wilderness, if you would see pioneer life as it was fifty and a 
hundred years ago, you won’t find it in the national parks. 
You'll have to go into the desert, to the lonely shack a day’s 
ride from nowhere whose inhabitants are waiting for irri- 
gation water. There you will find Americans living the life 
their forefathers lived, suffering the hardships of the pioneer 
with fortitude and hope, working out their salvation in the 
struggle with untamed nature in the good old American 
way. And most certainly you won’t preserve an atom of 
the pioneer spirit by roaring on eight cylinders from one 
luxurious national park hotel or camp to the next one, even 
if not a dam is allowed in the regions dedicated to sight- 
seeing tourists three months in the year. 


U U 


Dams and We don’t want to see the national parks 
Dam Fool industrialized. We object most strenu- 
Thinking ously to the building of railroads across 


them; we will urge Congress in season and 
out to keep out of them any private enterprise operated 
solely for private profit. But, if in the desert below the parks 
where old-fashioned Americans are struggling in the old- 
fashioned way to wrest homes from the wilderness, where 
the “leaven of the old America” is actively and earnestly at 
work, the need of more water arises, if this need can not be 
supplied elsewhere except in the national parks, if this need 
is supplied by public enterprise for the public good without 
yielding profit to promoters, if it can be supplied without in 
any manner marring or injuring the great, outstanding 
natural features for whose protection the national park was 
created, then it would be a sin and a shame to place the pro- 
test and the pleasure of a few esthetes above the needs of the 
homemakers. The average national park tourist will never 
notice the difference and the real nature lover, the regular 
outdoors man who really craves to be alone in the primeval 
wilderness, will never choose the national parks to satisfy 
this craving. 

We do not want the national parks industrialized but the 
man who maintains that a dam will commercialize a region 
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‘covered with chains of hotels and camps, crisscrossed with 
roads for the operation of rubberneck wagons—the man y 
makes such an assertion thinks a dam site less straight tha 
he ought to. 


U U 


Auto Thefts, If conditions keep on growing worse Wegf 
a | ern euromenye owners will soon have 

imitate the bicycle riders in Germany wh 
Makers of Laws carry their wheels with them even to th 
top floor of a seven-story liftless building rather than 
the risk of having them stolen on the street. The automobik 
supplies the thief with the motive power for a quick gef 
away. In addition it can be easily disposed of. If the ‘gig. 
latures now in session will have sense enough to pass « few 
amendments to the laws governing motor vehicle registra. 
tion, it would be difficult for the auto thief to dispo:e of 
stolen machines anywhere without being detected anc. the 
number of auto thefts would diminish rapidly. 

At present only Texas and California have adequate 
registration laws, but the effect of these safeguards is rulli. 
fied by the laxity of the registration laws in Utah, Id.ho, 
Montana, Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington, 
When these states require every applicant for a licens = to 
supply full prior history of the car before granting the ay pli- 
cation, auto thefts will become unpleasantly dangerous 

A still better plan would be to have all automobile manu. 
facturers adopt a standardized bill-of-sale on which the his- 
tory of each car would be recorded from the momen: of 
leaving the factory. Such a factory bill-of-sale plus statutes 
declaring illegal the transfer of any motor vehicle without 
the proper endorsement from seller to seller on this docu- 
ment would certainly discourage organized motor larceny. 

Here’s hoping that the legislators will be able to spare 
enough time between economy sham battles to strengthen 
the auto owner’s hold on his property. 
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The Last Straw 
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E was lost on the city street, 
unmistakably and _ piteously 
lost. He ran this way and 
that among the thronging 
crowds that streamed up Market 
| Street from the Ferry Building, his 
ridiculous whiskered nose now questing 


» the thousand-scented wind, now trailing 


on the asphalt. His anxious brown eyes 
| looked up into this face and that and 
nowhere was there a moment’s time to 
spare for him, a hand that could or would 


| teach down to his tawny head. Here and 


there there was a heart that understood 
his plight and pitied but these were the 
working crowds, bound for the big stores, 
the wholesale and retail districts, and none 
among them could possibly succor a lost 
dog and keep his job. 

Here and there a man noticed and ap- 
preciated his points, the bright tawny 
head, legs and breast, the iron-gray sad- 
dle, the fine half-terrier ears, the heavy 
muzzle well filled with bone up under the 
eyes, the short flag-tail that proclaimed 
like scare-head type his unconscious claim 
to Airedale perfection. 

There was a collar on his neck, a good 
collar, made of fine leather and studded 
with a vanity of nickel spots, but the tag 
that should have identified him—that 
tiny tag that stands so tragically between 
canine safety and stark danger—had been 
lost or taken off. 

{t was early morning but he was thirsty, 
very thirsty. The night had been one 
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long quest for food and water but he had 
found nothing. He was not used to cities. 
That was plain. 

Now the swelling traffic worried him. 
He was not afraid. 

The sturdy and gallant heart beneath 
his grizzled coat was no kin to fear. But 
this everlasting stream that flowed and 
flowed and left no break that one might go 
safely through! 

He got in people’s way and some 
frowned and others gave him an impa- 
tient shove, and one big creature in 
overalls kicked him sharply in the ribs. 
He tumbled out of the way and made 
himself small against the face of the great 
building, but the stream was just as dense 
here and there was only one way to go, 
so he got over at the pavement’s edge and 
watched the changing and changeless 
mass of faces. The trafiic-cop saw him 
and frowned. A street-cleaner snapped 
kindly fingers at him. He was more 
anxious than he had ever been in all his 
life before, sick with the utter desolation 
of the lost, and it spoke as plainly as 
words from his appealing dark eyes. 

And then, all suddenly—Market Street 
is a sudden place, for meetings of long- 
separated friends, for good-bys and for 





A Story of a 


Mountain Honeymoon 


and a Dog known as 


Fuzzytace 


accidents—all suddenly the long gray 

car came sliding with hushed and 

hooded mutter close to the curb to 

pass the safety zone. It was a huge 

car, a monster, low-slung and opulent, 

and it looked like a cross between an 
airship and a submarine in its suggestion 
of swooping flight and its self-effacing 
color. Its two occupants sat low in the 
pit, a man and a woman, and it was 
packed neatly and efficiently with the 
duffle of an outing trip. 

The woman was a little thing with 
great beauty of face and form poorly con- 
cealed by her leather togs. A tip-tilted 
nose lifted itself above a bewitching red 
mouth—an imperious mouth with a short 
upper lip—and cool gray eyes looked out 
from a fringe of dusky lashes. 

The man was different. He was big 
with the sliding muscular bigness that sug- 
gests perfect health and outdoor life, also 
slow and graceful movements. His mouth 
was whimsical and it had a flexible curve 
that could express great tenderness or a 
very quiet firmness. And the eyes above 
the freshly shaven cheeks were the most 
smiling and honest ones that you could 
find in a long day’s journey—soft brown 
eyes with little flecks of light in them. 

As the gray monster muttered and crept 
slowly along the curb the two pairs of 
brown eyes met, fairly and squarely—met 
and clung with that friends-at-first-sight 
knowledge that sometimes attends fortu- 
nate meetings of strangers. 









“Hello, old boy,” the man’s eyes said, 
and 

“Master!” the dog’s eyes answered. 
Then the car drew away and rounded into 
the stream. 

In the heart beneath the gray saddle a 
new sickness surged, a terrible panic of 
instant loss welled up. The bright 
tragic eyes fixed on the disappearing 
with ovérpowering despair—and the Air 
dale slipped off the curb, in among 
crowding wheels. 

“By George, Helen,” said the man un- 
easily, “I believe the little chap is lost.” 

“Perhaps,” said the woman indiffer- 
ently. 

“It’s a shame!” 

“There are many lost dogs in a city I 
fancy.” 
““Yes—but there’s the pound-man, too. 
Poor chaps, they’re out of luck here and 
no mistake.” 

The whistle of the traffic-cop cut sharp 
above the din and the gray racer slowed 
and stopped. In the moment’s wait the 
man turned his head and looked back. 

“By George!” he ‘said again, softly, 
“he’s coming, Helen! Sureé-as the world!” 


Vingie E. Roe 


Fuzzyface: 


And he was. Darting here and there, 
under wheels and: hoofs, his streamline 
head lifted high to keep the gray car in 
sight—he had discarded scent entirely— 
the Airedale was coming pathetically fast 
amid the Juggernauts. 

The man tried to wait a bit but the 
whistle sounded and the stream behind 
tooted and he was forced to go on across 
the section. 

Once on the other side he looked back 
again. 

“Be careful, Dick!” the woman cried, 
“look where you’re going!” 

But the man swung in to the curb 
defiant of the stream. 

As the car stopped he rose and searched 
the maelstrom anxiously. 

Instantly he put his fingers to his lips 
and blew a call that cut high above the 
trafic roar—the unmistakable call of the 
man to the dog, the veritable secret 
speech of those who understand. : 

The Airedale heard it, caught sight of 
the gray car again, and leaped forward 
with renewed speed. He narrowly 
dodged a great team’s hoofs, skimmed in 
before a truck, darted between the legs 
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of-a very respectable old man with side- 
whiskers, and with one long, well-calcu- 
lated leap landed on the running board of 
the gray monster. He looked up once into 
the man’s glowing face, licked the swift 
hand that he dropped on his head and 
settled himself to the business of sticking 
on as the big car backed and drew out into 
the tide once more: 

“Adopted us, by jingo!”’ crowed the 
man happily, “‘we’re his from this second! 
We liked each other on sight!”’ 

“What in the world will you do with 
him?” asked the woman coldly. 

“Take him along. He’s lost his master, 
that’s plain, and he’s just what we need 
on this trip. Makes it perfect.” 

“Our wedding trip?” she cried aghast. 
“T thought it was perfect as it was!” 

“So it was and is, darling,” said the 
man quickly, “‘but he’s the—the cherry in 
the cocktail, let’s say—the finishing touch, 
not absolutely necessary but effective.” 


T was not until they reached the ferry 
and were out in the beautiful blue-gray- 
and-opal runway to the world that lies at 
the city’s fringe, bound across the bay 
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»¢ the boulevards and the far mountains 
>the north, that Dick had a chance to 
howewow with his new friend. Then he 
yoked him over carefully for identifica- 
on, and for blood-points as well. 

“Perfect specimen,” he said admiringly, 
“without a blemish. Must belong to the 
Dorang strain. And there isn’t a mark on 
im by which I can find'his owners. Too 
ad, old boy—and yet—how’ll I do for a 
master, ch? Old Fuzzyface?” 

“Perfectly,” said the brown eyes raised 
o his, “perfectly,” said the streamline 
ead Iaid quietly in his hand and, “per- 
fectly,” said the flag-tail that trembled a 
bit with: the new emotion of sanctuary. 
The man rubbed the short ears, felt of 
the muscled jaws. 

“Fuzzyface,” he mused smiling de- 
lighted! v, “Fuzzyface”—and the dog was 
named and settled. 

“If vou’ll be comfortable, dear,” he 
told the little 
2 bride after en- 
3 sconcing her in 
a seat with mag- 
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Fuzzyface: 


Thirsty? The Airedale spread his legs 
and fairly slopped the shining liquid in his 
eagerness 

Ah, then he could eat! He made the 
tidbits fly on that plate and cleaned it to 
the last sweet morsel. Then with a long 
breath he looked up once more into the 
new master’s face and fell sedately in at 
his heel—one pace to the rear, one pace 
to the right. 

Dick watched him as they made their 
way about the deck, and never once did he 
lose that position. 

“Blood,” he mused, “a born protector. 
And unless I’m very much mistaken, he’s 
a fighter as well.” 


HE time was to come when the man 

would See that prophesy fulfilled, but 
now they stood forward and watched the 
blue water boiling from the prow as the big 
ferry boat cut proudly out across the bay. 
There were other men about and one 
snapped appreciative fingers at the dog, 
but he paid him small attention. Not 
once did Dick have to call him to his new 
allegiance. They belonged, firmly and 
simply, had belonged from that first inti- 
mate glance at the curb’s edge. 

It was a long trip across and the man 
must go to where the one girl in the world 
read her magazines, so he put the dog in 
the car with a quiet command and left 
him there. 

From the distant companionway he 
looked back to see the tawny face turned 
toward him above the low seat’s back. 

The magazines seemed very 
engrossing and Helen greeted 
him absently. But Dick was 
one of the world’s sweet-hearted, 
always pleased with the sunlight 
and the winds and waters, so 
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lean with hunger, but water. 





His tongue was dry and his 
oard of & throat hot. 
ce into So, when the man ob- 
> swift tained a plate of meat at the 
d and galley and set it before him, 
icking he accepted it with every sign of gladness, 
it into & nuzzling it, sniffing at it, but did not eat. 
Instead he looked up straight into those 
d the other brown eyes and waited, wagging his 
cond! BF stub tail anxiously. Would the new 
; master understand? 
with “Eh?” said Dick, surprised, “not hun- 
gry?” and he reached down for the plate. 
ster, But Fuzzyface put a tan paw promptly 
need upon it—and waited again. 
“What’s the matter, old chap?” 
last. The dog could not answer in kind—but 
he licked his chops and his tongue looked 
the hard and dry. 
yin This new master was a dog’s man and a 
Ac hy quick light came in his face. 
‘Water!”’ he cried, “is that it? Here 
boy,” as a deck-hand passed, “get me a 
Try pail of fresh water, quick.” 
ay- \ coin passed and with the touch of 
at that modern magic a cool bucket soon 
ay made its appearance. 











he lay back on the cushions and 





























watched a full rigged ship sailing majesti- 
cally out toward the illimitable sea. 

At the farther dock the boulevards that 
lay like ribbons flung across the smiling 
country, took them and the gray car and 
lured them north. There was a deal of 
power underneath the monster’s hood and 
soon the ribbons were flowing backward 
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and the sweet winds were blowing in their 
faces from the miles of blue flowers on 
either side. 

They were young and very much in love 
and they were on their wedding journey. 
What more could a mortal ask? Dick took 
off his visored cap and drove with the sun 
on his fair hair, and he also opened his 
lips and sang in a very creditable tenor. 

He was so happy that there seemed no 
care anywhere in all the earth. But Helen 
cast a sideglance at the gray dog sitting so 
sedately on the wide running board, and 
it was venomous, if one might use so 
harsh a word in connection with one so 
small and beautiful. 

At Sacramento the monster was housed 
and the leather-clad riders bloomed into 
conventional garments, to dine and see a 
play and stay till sunup again. And 
Fuzzyface was ‘quartered in the great 
hotel’s basement with a bed and all canine 
comforts. 

The dawn saw them on the roads 
again, for they were real folk who loved 
the open land. 

North again they swept, past towns and 
along the deep river, and the great valley 
of the Sacramento narrowed its majestic 
sweep with the mountains marching in on 
either side. 

At Redding they left the railroad and 
turned into the west. 

For a little while they hugged the river, 
narrowed, too, and grown vastly clearer, 
more swift, and then they began to climb 
into the virgin hills. Up and over the 
Shasta Divide they went, past ancient 
mines and decaying roadhouses, and fin- 
ally into the enchanted country of the 
Trinities. 

Ah, the Trinities! Still, hushed, wait- 
ing, cool with the winds from their eternal 
snows, sweet. with the rush of waters. 





She decided to venture a 
little farther, but turned 
from time to time to 
keep her bearings 







Deer watched them from hidden nooks on 
the vast slopes and strange flowers 
bloomed on the mountain’s breast that 
rose within hand’s reach beyond the cut- 
out roads. On the outer edges of these 
same roads there was a foot to spare 
beyond the monster’s wheels, with a thou- 
sand feet of sheerest depths below. The 
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woman shuddered and cowered close to 
the man, but he only laughed and steered 
the roaring bolt unerringly up the dizzy 
way. 

Far, far in they went, past Lewiston 
and up the Trinity River. At Miners- 
ville they left the long gray car, safe cov- 
ered and shut in a big corral, and hired 
four horses from the ranch. On the two 
pack horses Dick packed his duffle and 
supplies and the fact that he could throw 
a diamond-hitch proved him no tender- 
foot. 

There were many horses here to choose 
from and in among the shining lot there 
stood one that took his eye—a gleaming 
sorrel, slim-legged, slim-barreled, soft- 
eyed, his thin neck arching, a thorough- 
bred by every sign, Old Hollywood, long 

ast his prime but. gallant still. And 
oe Sal Dick must have for Helen. 
None other should carry 
the precious burden. 
But that was not so 
easily accomplished, for 
Hollywood was _privi- 
leged, the old pride of 
the ranch. At last, how- 
ever, he got him, reluc- 
tantly, and in another 
dawn the man and the 
woman and the gr. y- 
coated dog struck up 
into the deepest wilder- 
ness that she had ever 
seen. At the left old 
Granite Peak rose into 
the heavens, white and 
sharp above the timber 
line. Tothe right North 
Fork leaped and dimpled, alive with trout. 
The tall pines sang their everlasting song 
and the winds were sweet with resin. 
The mountains closed them in on every 
hand—Oh, lovely Trinities! To Dick this 
was a paradise. He was a man in every 
sense and loved the virile land like the abo- 
rigine who must meet it for his very life. 

But to Helen, so bravely seconding his 
choice of a wilderness honeymoon, it was 
an appalling land of fear. Fear had faced 
her from the hazardous roads hung on the 
mountains, from the dashing streams, and 
from the silence of the eternal forests. 
It faced her now as they left civilization 
farther and farther behind. 

She said no word of this, for she was 
built of good material at heart, but a little 
white line came about her lips and the 
pupils of her eyes dilated slightly. 

She sat in her saddle, easy with old 
Hollywood’s soft shuffle-step, and fol- 
lowed up and up and ever up. Dick had 
been here before and he knew where he 
was going. The trails narrowed and 
roughened and the summer’s warmth 
paled in the high coolness. Great rugged 
slopes and slants began to face them and 
the stupendous grandeur of the country 
awed the woman. 

“My Lord!” she whispered to herself, 
aghast, “he has planned so much on 
bringing in a deer. And—and I’ll—have 
to stay in camp! I know it! Oh, these 
cold heights—and the long shadows are 
already coming down the slants!” 

She was right. They were. 

“Look! Just look, honey!” cried Dick 
ina sort of rapture. “Distance and height 
and silence, and the jumbled peaks! Old 
California can give you anything, from 
shore and desert to this! Some state, I’ll 
say—some grand old state!” 
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But if the austere peaks were awesome 
they could be wondrous too, and she 
found for the first time in her life the en- 
chantment of a fire high in the pines at 
night, of the sound of singing waters on 
the slopes, of a bed spread on high-piled 
fir boughs correctly spread with their 
curved tips together. Her man was of the 
open and proved it by his keen efficiency. 
He had come “packed light” and had 
little to do with, but she marveled that 
that little was all-sufficient. They made 
their permanent camp high on a plateau 
beside a splendid spring where a group of 
spreading fir trees made shade and shelter. 
A tiny light tent went up with their duffle 
bags inside, some folding stools came from 
the packs, some saplings cut with the 
small hand axe and neatly built together 
made table and settle, and the place was 
charming with its undying fire in the 


He settled himself to 
sticking on the big car's 
running board 


center. Dick tethered one horse and 
turned the others loose with hobbles, and 
got out his precious rifle. 

“Now,” he said, smiling across at the 
adorable little figure of his wife, “we’re 
at home—in Paradise.” 

Helen smiled back, for she was happy 
so long as she did not look ahead, and she 
was trying her best to fry bacon without 
burning it. She was appalled at the 
length of time it took to make the coffee 
boil. 

“So high, honey,’ 
the altitude.” 


> said the man, “‘it’s 


oo on the peaks was a celestial 
pageant. 

Have you ever slept on a mountain top 
and wakened with the light? Then you 
know the utter enchantment of it, the 
hush that is a promise, the coolness, the 
exhilaration, the joy that comes in the 
heart without apparent cause. 

Dick stood on his plateau and smiled 
vacantly at the dark cafons still filled 
with blue-green shadow, at the gilded 
edges of the distant ridge, and at his feet 
sat Fuzzyface gravely inspecting the 
world. Fuzzyface was happy, too. Very 
happy. From time to time he looked up 
in his new master’s face with wise brown 
eyes that adored him openly. He was a 
contained dog, not given to demonstra- 
tion of affection, but once in a while he 
leaned his slug-head and kissed the hand 
that hung at the master’s side, and the 
touch was eloquent. 


Had the master not called him with a * 


glance out of that maelstrom of fear to give 
him food and drink and sanctuary on the 
gray car’s running board? And what was 
more, a vast deal more, was there not 
gentleness and understanding in the 
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kindly face that smiled down upon hin) 

So the peaks were paradise indeed 
these two—but they were dark 
menace to the woman. She could 
know the challenge which they gave thy 
males, therefore she was afraid of then 
All that first day the man and the ¢ 
stayed at the camp, but with the dug 
Dick’s eyes would turn eagerly towardt 
farther slopes. He knew the decr wey 
feeding there—and so did Fuzzyfag 
Next day he could wait no longer. 

His gun was oiled and ready—ay 
Fuzzyface sat at the camp’s edge with 
his keen eyes on the master’s face wait 
ing. 

“Now, honey,” said Dick as he kissed 
the little bride, “‘there’s my automa‘ic anf 
if you want me for anything just fire thre 
times and I’ll come. I won’t be fa: away 
anyhow, just across on the other :!ope,” 

Then he was gon», with 
a wave of his han4, and 
the great land hed her 
alone in its grip. She 
looked about the camp 
with dilated eyes and 
gripped her small /ands 
at her sides. 

However she wis not 
minded to be a coward 
so she went about some 
little work and _ tried 
not to be afraid. But 
always she kept seeing 
Dick striding away and 
at his heels the eray- 
saddled dog. 

The jealous dislike 
she had felt that first 

day on Market Street was turning into 
sharp hatred for the interloper. — Why 
should she have a rival on her wedding 
journey, even though it was a dog? 

She resented the understanding that 
was between the two, the wordless speech 
that passed between them and in which 
she had no part. But Dick was happy— 
and so was Fuzzyface. This land 
seemed old to him, though why he did not 
know. In reality it was because his fore- 
bears belonged here, though his father and 
himself had traveled far, even to the 
distant north. All this was dim to 
Fuzzy“ace—he only felt at home in the 
Trinities, and was happy. Dick was gone 
four hours and to Helen they were an 
eternity of frightfulness. She sat upright 
on the sett’e, holding her breath and lis- 
tening, for long intervals. She went about 
the camp with a careful step as if there 
might be ears to hear in the thickets 
below. And once, far over on the other 
slope, she heard a shot. 

With the decline of the sun toward the 
west Dick came tramping happily back, 
his flannel shirt open at the neck, the sun 
on his fair hair. He looked like a young 
fod in his virility and his strength and 

elen thrilled with joy in her possession 
ofhim. - 

His first words added to the thrill, for 
they were in appreciation of herself. 

“Some little brick,” he told her ad- 
miringly, “‘to stay alone so long. ’Fraid:” 

“Not a bit,” she lied, smiling; “see any 
deer?” 

“You bet I did. Found where a big 
buck beds, over on the other slope, but 
didn’t see him. Got one shot at a spike, 
but tomorrow I’m going after the biz 
boy.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Bathing-girl pictures, in connection with comedy features, appeal to the waterfront audience. They also are liked by the men in audiences 
of a higher type—but they must not go too far 
dislike 


| Your Taste in Movies 


"eVihy The Exhibitor Makes Unexpected Discoveries Concerning 


edding 






















































z that Your Film Appetite 
speech 


which ; . ; : 
: HE next time you leave \ ‘ 7 9," 7 only what sort of pictures interest 
Ppy— By alter ° Kofeldt his entire audience, but what kind 


your favorite movie 





] 
Ap. : theater, speak up loudly interest the different elements of 
foun "as you pass the unobtru- As manager of a number of film theaters Mr. Kofeldt has it. ; 
call sive individual standing silently devoted much time and attention to gathering information And the things he learns in this 
. just outside the door. If you about the likes and dislikes, notions and behavior of the W@Y are not only of immense 
~<a didn’t like the feature picture, movie-going public. He has operated every variety of practical value to him, but _are 
ela say so and tell why. Your ob- screen show from the old-time nickelodeon to the gilded highly interesting as reflections 
aed servations will please the manager film-palace, from the waterfront house to the suburban of human nature. 
ak of the theater. He is paying that ree ’ P nearness - Down in the theater on lower 
sia silent, unobtrusive individual who one soe country own movie; his study of the motion- Main street or on the waterfront 
1 Tees stands in the lobby or by the picture audience appeals to everyone interested in his the greatest appeal a picture can 
Bae door, pays him to listen all day fellow man.—The Editors. have is, of course, fighting scenes. 
al and report what he has heard. It’s The audiences composed of 
gee important for the manager to miners, lumberjacks, stevedores 
ther know what kind of films his audi- and laborers want one death-grip 
ences like and dislike. “The popu- after another; they want hand-to- 
the larity of his theater and the size hand grapples; they want gun 
od of the box office receipts depend play. They are not interested in 
ris: upon his ability to select a pro- the hero who breaks down the bar- 
= gram of films that will please the riers between himself and_ the 
io largest possible number’ of his heroine by a brilliant exploit in 
i patrons. Your remarks are worth business. They want to see him 
, dollars to him. stand face to face with the villain 
for The movie spectator hardly —preferably six villains—and for 
realizes how much he drops as to her sake overcome them either 
- his opinion of the show, often in with his two bare hands, the leg 
“ expressive detail, as he leaves the of a chair or his unerring six- 
& performance, nor how greatly the shooter. 
) manager of the theater depends When the salesman from a film 
a pon these comments to guide distributing house calls with his 
tr him in the selection of his pro- samples upon the proprietor of 
: grams. But it is by this means, one of these theaters, he knows 
. nd also by carefully noting the that the other is not going to ask 
reactions of his audience during to see a pre-view of the picture; 
he exhibition of each picture, that also that he is not going to ask ta 
he manager learns definitely not Tastes change. Nobody loves the screen vamp any more know the story that the picture 
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unfolds. He knows that this proprietor 
will be interested in just one thing: The 
posters, with which he will decorate the 
lobby of his theater and various bill- 
boards—do they contain plenty of good, 
strong fighting scenes? If they do, he 
can draw a crowd with them; if not, the 
crowd will go where the posters promise the 
maximum of blood and action for a dime. 

The nickelodeon manager has perfectly 
good reasons for his indifference as to the 
story of the film he buys. He knows that 
his audience ‘lives the picture crisis by 
crisis, without particular concern about 
the connecting links between them. An 
example of this is shown in a custom which 
has become frequent among managers of 
this type of theater. If they can not get a 
two-real picture to suit them, they will 
often buy a six-reel film and display only 
the first and last reels as a two-reel 
production. The first reel introduces the 
characters and gets the story under way; 
the last reel contains the strongest scenes, 
the most dramatic action and shows how 
the story came out. The reels in between 
are likely to be sparser as to big scenes, 
and his audiences do not want to sit 
through them. 


A Ruse that Saved the Day 


Miraculous escapes and rescues do not 
bother these audiences in the least. How 
far their taste in this respect differs from 
that of some other audiences is shown by 
a recent incident. A certain serial had 
made an unusuMlly big hit in theaters of 
this type all over the country. It con- 
tained a number of particularly big scenes 
which had held the audiences spellbound, 
and were productive of frequent gasps of 
excitement and suspense. By chance this 
film was bought by the manager of an up- 
town theater which was the favorite of 
what might be called the most enlight- 
ened element of the city. Upon its first 
exhibition, at each of the big scenes the 
audience burst into roars of laughter, 
which, after a few of the scenes had ap- 
peared, turned into jeering applause. The 
next evening’s audience received the pic- 
ture in a similar manner. 
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The costume play is a dead issue, killed by the public, which demands more action and thrills in modern settings. 
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“Stunt” pictures appeal to highbrow audiences 

because they like to puzzle out the manner in 

which the apparently dangerous act was faked. 

They refuse to believe that many actors actually 
do take great risks for a second's thrill 


The manager was filled. with dismay. 
He had paid a large price for the picture, 
and now it threatened to drive patronage 
away from his house in disgust. Then he 
hit upon a clever scheme that saved the 
situation. Before each of the scenes that 


had gone so big with the “waterfront” au- 
diences, he inserted a sub-title: “Now pre- 
” P 
pare for another laugh! 
His subsequent audiences no longer 
jeered, but laughed heartily;. they ac- 
cepted the picture as an excellent bur- 
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lesque on, melodrama and sent their 
friends to see it. 

Professional men and brain worker 
generally, are most attracted by comedy. 
drama and mystery pictures. There are 
reasons for both of these preferences. Jp 
the first place, all men like comedy; and 
the higher the intellectual level of the 
spectator, the stronger is his insistence 
that the comedy shall also have as much 
dramatic value as possible. As to the 
mystery pictures, these are particularly 
in favor with this class of men because of 
their challenge to their mental acute ness, 

For this same reason, “stunt” pictures, 
the movie designation for the class o- pic. 
tures in which impossible, or seem ngly 
impossible, actions are performed, Bi 
appeal tothem. This is not because of the 
spectators’ interest in the events tiem. 
selves, especially since the comed, in 
these pictures is usually of a conside: ibly 
lower order than these men prefer. ‘t is 
simply because they enjoy trying to pi zzle 
out the means by which the various ‘‘im- 
possible” scenes were faked. So gre itly 
do they enjoy ferreting out the “faice,” 
that they often refuse to believe that the 
actors took the risks that they actually 
underwent. 

Pictures such as these do not appea! to 
the “waterfront” audience. Since the ac- 
tion is obviously impossible, they can not 
see any sense in it; and they are not at all 
interested in figuring out the “how” of 
the matter. 


A Matter of Brow Elevation 


Between the high-brow audiences al- 
ways ready to jeer and the credulous, sim- 
ple-minded nickelodeon spectators are the 
massed movie patrons of what may be 
called the middle intellectual level. It is 
for them that “stunt” pictures have their 
greatest appeal. To some degree they are 
interested in the problem of how the thing 
was done, but in addition they also enjoy 
the comedy for its own sake. 

Comedy, as I have said, appeals to all 
classes of men. But each of the three 
broad intellectual levels into which men 
in general may be divided, has its different 
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Impaling a man on a spear 


evidently does not give the same kick as shooting him with an automatic 
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iN not UNIVERSAL AMERICAN 
2 all Explosions and fires can't be faked. All audiences demand the utmost of | Love and an imperiled young heroine in the open spaces of the great 
v" of realism, though the professional men and brain workers usually manage West, with everything coming out right at the end—this is a recipe 
to find a jarring note even in the most expensive wreck scenes that never fails to draw and hold immense audiences 
- preference as to the type of comedy it autoist tries to crank up a car of the type_rocking the machine. Looking back, the 
al wants, 4 that is numerically strongest both on the autoist sees the car trembling violently. 
ie. in the waterfront house, the comedy road and in funny stories, but can not Thinking the motor has started, he comes 
> he that goes best is “horse-play.” The more make it go. He starts to walk away to- running back, jumps into the seat and 
ha violent the comedy, the harder the au-_ ward a far-off garage. A small boy jumps tries to start the car. To see somebody 
hel dience guffaws. A dignified stout man onto the running board on the opposite fooled in a clever fashion—that is the 
nail who merely sits down hard on a slippery side of the car and amuses himself by comedy that appeals to the average man. 
hing sidewalk will bring tears to their eyes. : But the consciously intellectual audi- 
\joy They will go into hysterics at the sight of “] ences prefer a still different type of com- 
a custard pie dripping from an astonished edy. They like what may be called the 
all face. An egg fight in a drawing-room will comedy of humorous problems, humorous 
Seal bring the house down in a roar of mirth. situations, with familiar human traits 
hens Censsie af Ghiecaiiten predominant. They want to see someone 
ent ; solve in a novel way the problem of the 
But up on the next rung of the intel- borrowing neighbor, or attempt to solve 








lectual ladder, the demand is different. 
The comedy that is liked the best there is 
that of cleverness. For instance: A man 
and a girl in an automobile are being pur- 
sued by a squad of police in another auto- 
mobile far down the street. The fugitives, 
rounding a curve in the street, are for a 
moment out of sight of the police. Just 
ahead of them two routes diverge; but 
across one of these is a barricade marked 
“Street Closed.” The man drives up the 
open road a few yards, stops the car and 
quickly descends. He transfers the barri- 
cade to thegppening of the route he has 
taken and quickly drives on out of sight. 
The police round the turn.and, seeing the 
barricade across the one route, imme- 
diately take the other, the wrong one. 
lhe fugitives have escaped by means of a 
clever ruse, and the audience is delighted. 

The ruse thus presented would disap- 
point the ‘“‘waterfront” spectators, for 
they would have been hoping to see at 
least one of the machines plow through 
the side of a house into a dining-room or 
dance hall; and it would call forth hardly 
more than a chuckle from the professional 


man. 
Another instance of the kind of comedy 
the middle-class audience likes is this: An 








UNIVERSAL 
This sort of horse~play is guaranteed to bring 
down the house when screened in the 


waterfront theater. But it leaves 


another kind of audience cold 


it and fail. They want to see one of the 
lighter human weaknesses lead a man or a 
woman into ludicrous complications, and 
then to see how he or she finally gets out 
of them. They want a story, a well- 
rounded plot, with a humorous basis. 


The Bathing-Girl Vogue 


Bathing girl pictures have a_ strong 
appeal for the “waterfront” audience— 
and the less bathing and the more girl the 
better. But in the higher class audiences 
this interest is somewhat qualified. The 
men of these latter audiences like bathing 
girl pictures, but they must not be too 
suggestive. No such restriction is im- 
posed by the nickelodeon audience. Be- 
yond a certain point, and a pretty rigid 
point it is, suggestiveness in any form is 
severely frowned upon by the higher-class 
audiences. Frequently, after a sugges- 
tive sub-title which had _ previously 
created roars of laughter in “waterfront” 
houses, the silence in a higher-class theater 
will be so heavy that one could hear the 
proverbial pin drop. It is not that the 
men of these audiences actually disap- 
prove of suggestiveness to this extent. At 
a stag party most of them would not mind 

(Continued on page 52) . 
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The sugar cane producers of the Orient got more than twenty cents cash for their sugar output when speculative greed lifted the American 
sugar price beyond reach of the masses, but the speculators fell into the pit of their own digging 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


The Rise and the Fall of the Pacific Coast Sugar and 


ARLY in the war, back in 
1915, Jones cut loose from 
the pay check and started 
in business for himself. 
He was thirty-two and twelve of 
his business years had been spent in the 
office of a substantial import and export 
firm trading with the Orient. Jones knew 
the business well; he was familiar with the 
commodities bought from the Orient, had 
corresponded for the firm both with the 
concerns in the Far East that sold and 
with the American clients who bought. 

The war shifted trade routes, stimu- 
lated demand enormously and gave the 
Pacific Coast merchants unnumbered op- 
portunities. Jones seized them by the tail 
and hung on. He simply couldn’t lose. 
At first he acted as a broker, took orders, 
filled them and pocketed handsome com- 
missions without having to invest. By- 
and-by, as his resources increased, he 
bought on his own account. It was safe. 
For five years the market never changed 
—except to go still higher. Anybody 
could make money. It was only necessary 
to buy coffee, matting, copra, soya bean 
oil, peanuts, canned goods, dried fruit, 
sugar, rice, almost anything, wait a little 
while, sell and take the profit over to the 
bank. 

Jones—and there were hundreds like 
him up and down the Pacific Coast— 
prospered amazingly. Sometimes he be- 
came panic-stricken, afraid that it was all 
a dream. But Mrs. Jones knew it was 
real. The big new house convinced her, 
and the new touring car, and the new 


Rice Speculators 


By Harold J. FitzGerald 


Author of : Auto Bloodhounds, etc. 


maid, and the nurse for the two children. 
For Jones and his pleasant family, life in 
war time was one grand sweet song on the 
ever higher key of rising prices. ‘Ihe only 
flat note in the harmony was the cursed 
income and excess profits tax. 

In the early summer of 1920 Jones sur- 
prised his wife. He not only sold the tour- 
ing car and bought a limousine, but he 
presented her with the electric coupe she 
had been coveting. He was prospering 
more than ever. Starting with one room 
and one stenographer, he now had a suite 
of five elaborate offices and had lately in- 
creased his force to sixteen to handle that 
most profitable of all commodities— 
sugar. 


What Goes Up Must Come Down 


Remember how sugar went up last 
spring? Well, Jones was in on the ups; he 
was a comer. and the bankers stopped on 
the street to chat with him. In a few 
months his deals produced a net profit of 
$80,000, more money than he _ had 
dreamed of making in a lifetime, and the 
outlook for more easy profits was rosy. 

That was eight months ago. Today 
of Jones’ sixteen employes only three are 
left, working in one room bearing a 
strange name on the door. The firm of 
Jones & Co., exporters and importers, is 
no more. Jones is working for a salary 


again. The bright new cars are 
used cars now, but somebody else 
uses them. The maid and the 
nurse have left, the dream is shat- 
tered, the business is gone. All the 
profits of five war years vanished almost 
overnight—and sugar did it, common cane 
sugar which, through mad, ignorant, 
greedy speculation, was driven so high 
that the consumers struck, that every 
sugar-producing country dumped its sup- 
plies into the golden American market 
until the price structure crashed to the 
ground, taking not only sugar gains but 
millions of profits in other commodities 
with them. 

For a graphic example of the extent of 
the damage, let us pick at random eight 
Pacific Coast concerns that made huge 
profits in sugar a while back. Two of 
these concerns, which before the boom 
started were among the most substantial 
in the West,, have gone through bank- 
ruptcy. Two more of them are in the 
hands of their creditors and their bankers; 
their business is being conducted for them, 
in the hope that the market will soon re- 
act far enough to keep them out of the 
bankruptcy court. The four others are 
still solvent; but they are worth less 
money today than they were before the 
first excess profit reached their ledgers. 

This is typical of the general situation 
not only along the Pacific Coast, but 
throughout the entire country; and it is 
typical not only of those who made exces- 
sive profits in sugar, but of those as 
well who made excessive profits in rice, 
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eanuts, vegetable oils, textiles, cotton, 
Eons, or almost anything else. In every 
line in which for a while it was “Easy 
come,” it later turned out to be “Easy 
” 


0. 
, The story of the sugar profits reveals 
the reason why the enormous wealth that 
wal so easily during the boom period, 
tead of a blessing proved a curse. 

che became evident early in 1920 that 
the world was going to face a sugar short- 
age. Also, it seemed quite certain that 
the United States would have a greater 
need for sugar than usual, on account of 
prohibition. All this meant that sugar, 
especially in the United States, would be 
high. In anticipation of this, the price of 
sugar began to advance. Those who 
bought sugar found that they could resell 
it, ge and quickly, at a handsome 
prof Fo it was obvious that 
the gar would be much higher later in 
the season, as consumers felt more and 
mere the pinch of the shortage. There 
was no telling how high the price would 
o; but it would go high—that was cer- 
tain. To own sugar, then, was to make 
money very easily and in large quantities. 


An Orgy of Speculation 


So there was a rush to speculate in 
sugar. Conservative sugar importing 
houses abandoned time-honored policies 
of buying only for an established trade, or 
against sales already made, and ordered 
on speculation several times their normal 
amounts of sugar. 

[he big sugar users themselves specu- 
lated. Confectionery houses contracted 
for two and three times as much sugar as 

they needed, intending to supplement 
their legitimate earnings with the huge 
profits they could make by unloading the 
surplus as the shortage became acute. 
‘The same thing was done by wholesale 
grocers, retail grocers, packing houses. 
All were bitten by the craze for specula- 
tion, by the contemplation of the big 
price those in need of sugar would have to 
pay a little later. 





The harbor of Havana, Cuba, when rice began to pour in by the shipload. 


Easy Come, Easy Go: 


Besides the regular dealers, the field 
was invaded by an army of speculators 
new to the sugar game. They were at- 
tracted by the great profits that had been 
made and were still to be made. Some of 
these newcomers were established con- 
cerns that abandoned, or partially aban- 
doned, less profitable lines to turn their 
capital into sugar speculation. Others 
were employees of sugar houses who had 
saved up a little money, or who were 
financed by rich relatives or friends, or 
who could obtain bank credit on the 
strength of their experience and the tem- 
porary insanity of many bankers. They 
flocked into the sugar game in hordes. 
Some of them bought directly from the 
Orient. Others bought from importers or 
from other speculators. Others acted as 
brokers, excitedly rushing round bringing 
together frantic would-be buyers and com- 
placent, hand-rubbing sellers. All multi- 
plied manyfold the clamor for sugar; all 
made money in unprecedented amounts— 
and then multiplied the clamor for sugar 
still more. 

Wherever they could find sugar, they 
paid the price asked and bought it. The 
importers ransacked the far corners of the 
earth for sugar—Japan, the Philippines, 
Java. The speculators besieged every 
importer who signed up for a new lot of 
sugar, and bid against each other until 
they had reached a price which would 
induce him to sell. 

Now it is true that the United States 
needed more than its usual amount of 
sugar on account of prohibition. It is also 
true that there was a world shortage of 
sugar. But enough, and more than 
enough for the United States, was to be 
had in the world—for a price. The specu- 
lators, in their frenzy to stock themselves 
with sugar against the coming shortage, 
bid sugar up to this price, and far beyond. 
Sugar which, in all fairness of distribu- 
tion should have gone to other countries, 
was diverted to the United States because 
of the enormous prices offered by our 
speculators; for the Oriental is no more 
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averse to easy money than is the Ameri- 
can. And so that army of speculators, 
each working to make himself rich in a 
few months through the sugar shortage” 
by acquiring all the sugar he could get, 
together contracted for so much sugar 
that there was no longer a shortage—but 
an over-supply! 


The Turn of the Tide 


The fact that an over-supply of sugar 
had been contracted for was not realized 
at first. It was exceedingly difficult, amid 
all the clamor of the speculators, for any 
one to know how much sugar the country 
was going to want, or how much was being 
purchased abroad by all who had swarmed 
into the field. The old landmarks by 
which judicious importing could be guided 
were hidden beneath the flood of specu- 
lation. Ordinarily, sugar bought in the 
Orient by the importers was absorbed 
soon afterward by the big consumers and 
wholesalers of the country, and as their 
pre-season and mid-season demands con- 
tinued or slackened, so importations con- 
tinued or slackened; thus the relationship 
between the amount the country was go- 
ing to want, and the amount that was 
coming into the country, was always soon 
and easily known. But last year the bulk 
of the contracts made in the Orient were 
swallowed up by the speculators; and 
there was no way of telling how much they 
were holding. 

When the price of sugar reached twenty- 
five cents, the banks whose loans made 
possible the buying of the sugar, began to 
hesitate about accompanying the wild 
speculation farther. The bankers had 
trusted the judgment of the sugar men so 
far; but now, with the price above the 
clouds, they began to doubt its ability to 
go higher and remain secure; and they be- 
gan to suspect that the judgment of the 
sugar men had been somewhat warped by 
big profits. Discussion among themselves 
regarding the amounts of sugar they were 
helping to carry on speculation, aroused a 

(Continued on page 64) 





AMERICAN SHOTO STUDIO 
So much of the grain arrived that the docks could not hold it when 


the price broke from twelve cents to five cents a pound as a result of speculation 
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Hip Wah, of Salt Horse, Tries to Corner the Egg Market 


HERE’S a delightful uncertainty 
about where this story begins. So 
many places, you know, whence it 
might make a flying start and 
somehow swing into the straightaway. 

If this were to be a nature-fake yarn I 
suppose it ought to begin with an egg—a 
large and lonely egg lying all by itself 
somewhere in the hot sands of Africa and 
with nothing in the immediate foreground 
but heat and sunshine. That lonely egg 
would be the great-great-grandpa of the 
heroine and—but what a frightful clutter 
of words would be necessary to explain 
how the pre-natal influence locked up in 
that large lonely African egg worked upon 
the destinies and influenced the character 
of our heroine. Anyway, nature-fake 
yarns have passed out of fashion; so let’s 
don’t. 

Canton offers an excellent start if this 
were to be a story of character. I have 
never been in Canton, China—though I 
once spent the night in Canton, Ohio—but 
I could read up on atmosphere and put in 
all the smells so. as to make you think I 
knew a lot at first hand about the Chinese 
metropolis. Trouble would be, though, 
I’d have to waste so many words telling 
about the birth and early boyhood of Hip 
Wah, our hero: how he herded his father’s 
ducks on the Whosis river and so acquired 
a love for birds; how his maternal uncle’s 
pet joss fell off his perch the day Hip Wah 
was thirteen years old, thus indicating 
large chunks of bad luck ahead for the 
boy. All of which would occupy so much 
white paper there’d be no room for real 
reading matter. No character study, then. 

All right, how about Paris? We're off! 


GEORGES ETIENNE- EMIL 

¢ Rambouillet celebrated Armistice 
Day not wisely but with enthusiasm. 
All afternoon he paraded the boule- 
vards in his pale lavender tight-fitting 
frock coat nd tapering silk hat, kissing 
his gentlemen friends on both cheeks 
wherever met, saluting his lady friends 
with delicate brushing of the lips on 
tapering fingers, crying “Vive” when 
anybody else said “Vive” and having gen- 
erally a high old time. Then that night 





M. Rambouillet dined with a select coterie 
of bosom friends at the Boeuf a la Mode 
on Rue Royale. 

Oh, mes amis (pronounced May Sammy 
by the A. E. F.) that was a night of a 
night—a dinner beyond all dinners! The 
prize lobster of the establishment, which 
had lived through the last two years of the 
war in the Boeuf a la Mode’s front win- 
dow unhurt by aeroplane raids or Big 
Bertha, died the death that night to make 
a bisque. Priceless pate de foie gras and 
caviar from Red Russia and “little grays” 
(pronounced snails by Anglo Saxons) and 
pheasant stuffed with reed birds—Thun- 
der blue, what a dinner! With wine, yes 
indeed. Wines, to be exact. And cordials. 
Oh, of a sureness! 

Early the following morning when M. 
Rambouillet’s man had undressed him and 
tucked him in his Madame Pompadour 
bed—the one with the pink cupids painted 
on the headboard and the beautiful can- 
opy of Manchu silk—M. Rambouillet 
had a vision. Name of a pup, but that 
was a vision terrible! Came into the 
chamber of M. Rambouillet a procession 
of ten thousand ostriches and of three 
thousand birds of paradise and of one 
thousand ospreys; also one little hum- 
ming bird. All of these birds—the os- 
triches and the paradise birds, the os- 
preys and the one little humming bird— 
had tears in their eyes. But the one little 
humming bird wept more bitterly than 
any. 
For all the birds, from the large. os- 
triches to the.one little humming bird, 
were totally naked. Not a feather in the 
lot. That was the reason they all had 
tears in their eyes and why, also, they 
marched round and round the Madame 
Pompadour bed where slept M. Ram- 
bouillet. The chamber was veritably 
crowded. And such vast nakedness had 
those ostriches especially. Sacred blue, it 
was frightening! 

Wherefore, when he had assembled him- 
self later in the day, M. Rambouiilet sent 


his messengers to all the other milliners in 
Paris—for he was king of the he-milliners 
of Paris—summoning them to a confer- 
ence at his office. When they were all in 


conclave he made them a brief address. 
Said M. Rambouillet: 

“The styles, mes amis, are changed 
Henceforth not a feather: Absoluteiy no: 
a feather! We shall copy the dear God's 
flowers of the field and we shall trim ou: 
hats with bits of velvet and ribbons very 
chic, or even with turs of the savage ani- 
mals. But pas de plume.” 

So the word went forth from the office 
of M. Rambouillet, king of the he-milli- 
ners in Paris, “‘No feathers.”” When the 
fiat hit Boomberg and Steinmetzbaum, 
great feather jobbers of New York, they 
had a fire, collected their insurance and 
went into the business of manufacturing 
misses’ white goods. But when the ripple 
reached Salt a out in the valley of 
the Santa Rita in Arizona, Theodore 
Good’s ostrich farm blew up with a loud 
explosion. 

So come into our tale, quite naturally, 
Birdie the lady ostrich and Hip Wah, once 
of Canton, China—the heroine and the 
near-hero of the piece. 


OW, Theodore Good was Misfor- 
“ tune’s child—her favorite son. He 
cured himself of stuttering when he was 
a boy back on a Kansas grasshopper farm 
by carrying pebbles in his mouth and sing- 
ing to the tail of a plow-horse; but that 
was the only congenital failing of Theo- 
dore’s of which he ever succeeded in rid- 
ding himself. His most persistent fault 
was always trying something new. From 
the day, in his early youth, when he sent 
fifty cents to a Maine publisher to learn 
how to be a ventriloquist—albeit a stam- 
mering ventriloquist—until that fatal mo- 
ment in his adult life when he read in a 
magazine how delightful it was to be an 
ostrich farmer in Arizona and straightway 
sold his stationery and notion store in 
Jewell City to move west, Theodore eter- 
nally was trying to throw salt on the rain- 
bow’s tail. But he suffered astigmatism 
and never could see the tail. Add to this 
nearsightedness all the hard luck usually 
apportioned among ten men and you have 
a blueprint of Theodore’s career up to that 
moment when the king of the he-milliners 
in Paris experienced his bad dream. 
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It is not for us to go into the details of 
‘ heodore Good’s adventures as an ostrich 
farmer, for there is positively no moral to 
be found in this tale. Suffice it to say that 
the ostrich crop unloaded on him away 
out yonder where the cholla and the giant 
cactus flourish under an ardent Arizona 
sun was not at all similar to the text and 
pretty pictures in the magazine; that the 
pip—or its equivalent when applied to the 
ostrich kind—ravaged his original stock 
down almost to the vanishing point. 
Then the final blow: the bottom knocked 
out of the ostrich plume market by 
M. Rambouillet’s indigestion. Ostrich 
plumes worth positively not so much as a 
last year’s bird’s nest. 
“Three handsome ostriches”—quoting 











from the advertisement of the sheriff’s 
sile; “one bull bird and two fine hens. 
One ostrich egg incubator, perfect condi- 
tion, useful appliance for any home. Five 
thousand feet excellent chicken wire 


| fence,” etc., etc. 


The sale took place on a warm summer’s 
day—temperature 110 Fahrenheit—out 
at Theodore Good’s ostrich ranch. Folks 
from all up and down the Santa Rita val- 
ley chug-chugged down to Theo’s place to 
attend; not so much because they desired 
to bid on a bull ostrich, or even on a hen, 
but through a neighborly feeling of being 
in at the death of Good, the valley’s 
primest nut. Perhaps, too, they could 
pick up a polished abalone shell off the 


Birdie, 


the Heaven Hen: 


Good what-not or some other little house- 
hold utensil. Among these was Hip Wah. 

Our hero was sole proprietor of the only 
grocery store in Salt Horses groceries, hay 
and grain, farm implements, blankets and 
misses’ and children’s underwear, cactus 
candy and chewing tobacco. Hip Wah 
had come to the valley when nobody but 
Papagoes lived there—not very nice Pa- 
pagoes, either. The town had jumped up 
round him when the cotton excitement 
brought speculators and settlers swarming 
through the mesquite from the railroad 
point fifteen miles north. Hip Wah kept 
pace with the times; he added a side line 
of green plush photograph albums to his 
stock, bought himself a boy’s size auto 
truck and kept out all competition in the 
general store business. Hip Wah had a 
genius beyond the power of the Occi- 
dental mind to comprehend: a genius for 
converting loose odds and ends of the 
trash of life into merchantable commodi- 
ties. Discarded oil cans became secure 
roofing material for a Papago’s bungalow 
under Hip Wah’s wizardry; he vended 
second-hand nails by weight to the Mexi- 
can brother. 


H'® WAH was at the opposite pole of 
the human hemisphere from Theodore 
Good. He had a firm grip on the tail of his 
own rainbow all the time. A small rainbow, 
but one never passing a dividend. 

The Chinaman leaned against a porch 
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pillar of the Good home; hands in sleeves 
of his blue overall smock and eyes fixed 
raptly upon the face of the sheriff-auc- 
tioneer. A little old sea-tortoise of a man: 
wizened mahogany-colored face coming ~ 
out to a horny bill where the top of his 
nose curved over thin lips; eyes like a 
hen’s, so tiny and lack-lustre they were; 
shoulders carried like the eaves of a snail 
shell high round his ears. Hip Wah was 
so tiny, so unobtrusive in a land of big 
men that people heeded only that they 
did not step on him; nobody thought to 
stoop for the crumbs of gold this busy 
little grubber found between giants’ feet. 
‘And now, ladies and gents, we come to 
the prize opportunity of this whole sale.” 
The sheriff was in good voice and per- 
spiring freely under the urge of his pro- 
fessional enthusiasm. “Out there in the 
corral you’ve all seen that handsome lady 
ostrich—the blondish one with the grace- 
fully curving neck; I think you told me 
Birdie’s her name, didn’t you, Neighbor 
Good? .Yep, I thought so. Well, ladies 
and gents, this here Birdie was raised a 
pet from the shell. Our neighbor’s kids 
used to play with her when she was young 
just like as if she was a pup hound. Frolic- 
some and gentle—that’s Birdie; am I 
right, Theodore?” The sad-eyed Good 
morosely nodded his head as he bit into a 
segment of long sweetenin’. 
“Here’s a bargain, folks! Neighbor 
Good tells me confidentially Birdie’s the 
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Hip Wah sidled step by step nearer the ostrich, the bag held outstretched. Birdie paused in her steady pacing to eye him sternly 























30 Birdie 
best layin’ ostrich in Coconino county— 
and you all know what aigs mean out here 
in a country where hens are scarcer than 
good Christians. Speak out, Neighbor 
Good, I don’t exaggerate none when I say 
this here Birdie’s got ’em all beat as a 
champeen aig layer, now do I?” 

Now, just to show how even adversity 
had not winnowed from the soul of Theo- 
dore Good quite all his heritage of Origi- 
inal Sin, I am constrained to interpolate 
here. Theodore knew Birdie was not a 
champeen aig layer. He knew, too well, 
Birdie had not layed an egg for him since 
first he acquired her—that she had been a 
very advanced feminist of the ostrich kind, 
in truth; a rebel against the man-made 
tyranny of maternity. Wherefore, in the 
vague hope somebody else might get 
stung in the ostrich game as he had been, 





, the Heaven Hen: 
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the auctioneer. But— 


Hip Wah, you see, had attended the 
auction undef the vague general notion 


he might pick up for a few pennies some 
article of virtue—a pair of discarded 
boots which he could resole and sell to a 
Mexican; a dishpan with holes that could 
be plugged. The sheriff’s golden tribute 
to Birdie’s: egg-laying instincts and 
achievements rang a bell away back in the 
little Chinaman’s acquisitive mind. Eggs: 
who in Coconino county knew better than 
he, Hip Wah, how precious a commodity 
they were? Eggs: what a market would 
there be for eggs from such a mammoth 
hen as the one to be sold. A heaven-hen 
for size and egg-producing capacity! 
“Fo’ dollah,” combed Hip Wah, al- 


most before he knew what he was doing. 
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still rested blankly on the red face of 
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section hands going for the measly sum of 
four dollars. Four dollars! Four dollars, 
once, four dollars, twice! Men of this fair 
valley, if this Birdie ostrich goes for four 
dollars I might just as well go out an’ 
shoot the other two through the head; 
their meat’s worth more than four dollars 
—if you fancy ostrich meat. 
“Four dollars three times—and sold to 
Hip Wah here. Chink, take her away.” 
Hip Wah dug down into some secret 
recess under his tunic, brought out a 
dingy buckskin sack and produced thence 
four large dollars. Nobody but he could 
hear the pitty-patting of his heart. Four 
dollars for a heaven-hen! The egg mar\et 
of Santa Rita valley cornered for four 
altry dollars; Hip Wah could not belie ve 
his luck was real. 
The auction languished and almost 
came to a halt before the 














The auto gurgled, a cloud of ne smoke rose. Out went one of Birdie’s limbs, and a 
hay rancher took the count 


superior attraction pre- 
sented by the spectacle of 
Hip Wah’s accumulating 
and removing his property 
from the scene of vendve. 
When the little Chinaman 
walked to the ostrich corral 
back of the house to have 
the melancholy Good point 
out Birdie to him, several 
citizens detached them- 
selves from the group round 
the sheriff and accompanied 
him; they were in the mocd 
of those who used to go to 
see the Cherry Sisters put 
on their act behind a net; 
humor lurked behind their 
eyes awaiting the moment 
of explosion. 

Which introduces us to 
that moment when our 
heroine must properly be 
described. 


|S peente had been desig- 
nated by the sheriff a 
blond lady ostrich. . That 
characterization was essen- 
tially sketchy. Birdie was 
blond only in a general way 
of speaking, though fem1- 
nine beyond the peradven- 
ture of a doubt. Her blond- 
ness was imparted largely 








Theodore answered the sheriff’s query 
with a positive affirmative. And Hip 
Wah’s uncle’s joss—he who had fallen 
from his perch on Hip Wah’s thirteenth 
birthday at who still retained his loyalty 
to the Hip family—marked down this 
prevarication against final reckoning with 
the busted ostrich farmer. 

“One ostrich aig,” the sheriff was flow- 
ing on; “I ask you good folks to figger in 

our minds what one ostrich aig’ll do. 

Why, it’ll feed a fambly of ten for break- 
fast. It’ll make eight cakes. It'll sweeten 
the batter for a flock’ of a hundred flap- 
jacks—Mrs. Good here tells me so herself, 
and she’s been usin’ ostrich aigs right 
along while the rest of you folks here in 
the valley’ve been just dreamin’ of real 
aigs but not gettin’. What’m I bid for 
Birdie, the prime aig layer of Coconino 
county?” 

Hip Wah’s leathern countenance be- 
trayed not a flicker of the sudden aurora 
borealis of inspiration that had flooded 
his soul with purple light; his beady little 


The sheriff's florid features reflected acute 

ain, almost tragic despair. Four dollars 
bia for an egg layer who could supply the 
sweetenin’ for a hundred flapjacks at a 
throw, so to speak. 

“Did I hear twenty-five?” The sheriff 
affected not to have heard the little Chink. 
But he positively did not hear twenty-five. 
Perhaps a few chuckles here and there 
came to his ears, but no money talk. The 
valley folks were not buying ostriches 
that day. 

“Did I hear anybody make a bid on this 
prime lady ostrich, the flower of the 
flock?”’ came the plaintive urge. 

“Fo’ dollah,” piped Hip Wah again. 


‘Theodore Good turned bleak eyes to the 


distant mountains and swallowed his cud 
of long sweetenin’ in a single despairing 
ulp. 
Four dollars I hear. Gentlemen all, 
this is a crime—a pitiful outrage against 
the fair name of this community. A mag- 
nificent blond ostrich who can a enough 
aigs to keep running a boarding-house for 


because of a quite noticeable 
scarcity of feathers which, 
I take it, are to a lady ostrich very much 
what appealing coils of hair and arched 
eyebrows are to the belle of the human 
species. This paucity of feathered adorn- 
ment left considerable areas of Birdie’s 
muscular body exposed to the eye—espe- 
cially her long and athletic limbs. ne 
seeing her would say at once that if ever 
there had been such an organization as an 
Ostrich Black Crook Company touring 
South Africa Birdie must have held a 
place right in the front row and next to 
the dancing comedienne. In_ short, 
Birdie’s whole undraped ensemble 
smacked strongly of a Winter Garden 
show in Gotham. 

She had a smallish face when compared 
with the rest of her person and a some- 
what shrewish eye—an aspect no doubt 
caused by the width of her generous 
‘mouth. Her neck was undulating and 
swan-like. Her ears were set close to her 
head—so close, in fact, as to be covered 
completely by the short bang which fell 
over her bill. (Continued on page 83) 
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For in it a mocking-bird built his nest; 


Little Brown House 
By Phyllys Dyrenforth Fortune 
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1 alm : j ; ’ 
Pang he lj He sings day and night, for he’s ended his quest, 
on pres & j And he sings to his little bride. 
—_ by My little pink tree enfolds the pair, 
proper 7 : Shelters the treasure and holds them there; 
vend e ; And gently the petals drift down on me, 
gma ; J Sewing under my little pink tree— 
to have Some call it a quince of Japan, but to me, 
od poi : To me it’s my little pink tree. 
, Severa Yy 
i oe ms My little brown house, wistaria-grown, 
npanied a7 Is a riot of purple bloom; . 
e mood i Ey 7 The gnarled old vine’s long tendrils twine 
«a oe =F Right into my little room. 
re 5s oT Bumble-bees scorn the other trees,} 
id their FF Ei Nectarine, orange and pear, 
homent V7 And their lazy zoom-m-m-m through the honeyed 
-usto — , bloom 
n our § [= Quivers the still Spring air. 
tly be ; But under the wonder of Nature’s touch 
_ L It’s only a cottage, not very much— 
aoae- : Y My little brown house—but after all 
“Th fe =|7 Love called to me and I answered the call; 
essen- = And under my little pink tree I sew, 
: was = Watching a tiny garment grow; es 
pwnd = And into my little brown house I go 
dven- | EF With the lilt in my heart that true loves know, 
vise i | Rey To put on the kettle and eagerly wait 
wd For my dear one’s hand on the garden gate..... 
hich, ‘ Oh, little brown house and little pink tree 
_ You are the heart of the world to me! 
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ee Togo, W esterner 


The Gentleman's Agreement 
Could Anybody Tell How 


Gentlemen W711] Behave 
When Not Looking? 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


To Editor Sunset Magazine who should 
be more educated in Pictorial Brides and 
other, Japanese customs, 

EAR SIR:— 

I am being destroyed by 
foreign competition. Will you 
please write to Congress or 

somebody else about keeping Immui- 
gration out for 4 or 6 yrs. until I can 
become sifficiently rich to don’t care 
what happens? Grecian gentlemen 
name of Pythagoras Soupoulos have 
opened fruit & vegetation establish- 
ment snuggled so close to my store 
that breathing becomes difficult. Not 
satified with selling better lemons than 
I can he also offers. six (6) premium 
gum-drops with every 25c puchased. 

This make life almost intolerant for 
me because of bad business. 

Grecian immigration should be 
stopped up immediately by law. Also 
I got something to say. about Japa- 
nese immigration which I do not like 
so well this week. 

Mr. Editor, do you realize how I 
mention Miss Annie Obi in my last 
letter to you? Did you not suspect 
the liquid feeling of my heart when I 
spoke her name in print? Ah yes. 
To think of her make me feel very 
Shakspearean. 

This Miss Obi, because of great 
theatrical genius, have been transfurred 
from emotion picture industry in L. A. 
to Gem of Tokio Theater, Sacermento, 
where she sell out tickets. 

Mr. Editor, perhapsly you have been 
enraptured by an actress sometimes. 
Then you would know how it feels. They 
are not tame thinkers like others who 
walk on their human feet. Ahno! Their 
minds are filled with bouquets, hand- 
slaps, John Barrymore, affection, wrath, 
salaries and climax. Therefore it require 
cansiderable courage to love an actress. 

But I do so. Oh, how I did! 

But there-is always a skeleton in every 
woodpile. . A few weeks of yore, while 
carrying slight candy tribute to cash- 
window of Gem of Tokio Theater I 
observe * something . disgusting.. My 
Cousin Nogi, enrapped. in: stylish over- 
coat. he borrad from’ me, stood by talk- 
hole of tier windéw: making’ Romeo .con- 
versation. ~Shé seem to admire what he 
say~~such are. unteasonable ‘instincts ‘of 
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“You honorably lie,” 


yall my Cousin Nogi. 












Then I cumbusted him in the eye 


with my enraged knuckles 


theatrical ladies. I look. I remove my 
rages to a quieter part of Sacermento. 

Next night I go see this Miss Annie Obi 
on time to be there early. I fetch violets, 
price 45c, and when | poke them under 
her sweet eye then I feel it should be time 
to speak it. 

“Miss Annie Obi,” I corrode with sugar 
in my voice, “if you wish retain ‘good- 
frendship of Japanese colony, Sacermento, 
Cal., then permit my low-down warning. 
Do not have something to do with this 
Cousin Nogi. He is the dark goat of the 
family. He are disabled to associate 
with respectable robbers, therefore I keep 
him in my fruit & soda store. What else 
could he do?” 


Miss Annie Obi assimilate those words 


I said while looking at me with Venus: 


eyebrows. 

“Indeedly then,” she demote, “you 
must be ‘an entirely wicked family. . For 
what you just explan about Cousin Nogi’ 
aré- nearly_similar.to.what’ Cousin Nogi 

say about you, except he adds « on a few 
murders.” 
\ 


“Murders!” I holla. “Cousin ' Nogi 
could not commit murders because of his 
cowardish. Sight of weapons give him 
collapsible he art; and he are not sifficiently 
educated to mix poison. Now that you 
know about Cousin Nogi will you ite 
me, Miss Annie Obi?’ 

“Shall not!” she dib. “Two (2). such 
slandalish Japanese I never saw _ like 
yourself & Cousin Nogi. Please ‘stand 1 
side and permit Mr. Furo to buy ric 
ticket.” 

After that love scenario I walk away in 
my depressed shoes. My soul was 


dragging like a Democratic. Party going 
home. . Yet I must obtain this Miss Obi 
at cost. What to do? “Light’ heart 


never won fair lady” I think inside myself, 
and at this minute I arrive to Togo & 
Nogi, Vegetables, .and there I see my 
depraved cousin eating expenisive orange. 
“Togo,” he corrode, “Shave Miss Annie 
Obi accapied you. for worse and more of 


atP?. 


«Think not!”This'from me. 
“Think not also,” decry’ Nogi wit! 
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uice in his smile. “In despite of every 
ie 1 could think up about you she treat 
ehashly. And yet I merely accused you 
pf slaying your parents.” 
“She do not seem to care for Russian 
pnecdotes,” I narrate. 
“Togo,” say Nogi, “situations between 
s are similar to Japan and America. 
ur mutual disregard have reached a 
jimax. ‘Therefore we must learn to hit 
pach other some other way.” 
“What new tools can we arrange for 
this combattle?” I ask to know. 
“Gentleman’s agreement,” he 
distinct ually. 
“What are a gentleman’s agreement?” 
~ re next question for me. 
\ “It are arranged thusly,” he expose. 
‘Two opposite thinkers come together 
vith cowcattish expression and make 
ontinval handshake. ‘Let us stop all 
rude-house behavior, jowr & fights,’ they 
decry. ‘We are met together on very 
high-tcnes plane. We shall not suspect 
each other to extent of putting things on 
paper ‘ike a real estate contract or other 
Hsordy documents. My word shall be 
equal to yours. Always fair weather 
when <oodfellows get together. There- 
fore we will agree to do everything quite 
y. M C. A. and leave it to our con- 
science.” ” 

Cousin Nogi set back with expression 
peculiar to lizards playing cards. 

“Something could not be fairer than 
that,” I negotiate. ‘We could not both 
marry this Miss Annie Obi because of 
Fcruel American law. ‘Therefore what 
i diplomantic arrangement shall we make 
Eto win her back and forth?” 

“Let us agree thusly,” he produce. 
“We will each go see her three (3) nights 
visit weekly. I shall go Mondy, Wedsdy 
'& Fridy. You go Tusdy, Thusdy & 

Satdv.” 
| “What should we do with Sundy?” 
Task out. 

“We shall leave her that date to obtain 
slight rest from us,” say Nogi. “Now I 
shall tell you what we do when making 
love-conversation to her. We shall 
agree never, never, never say any- 
| thing except high compliments about 
each other while talking at_ her. 

Shall we bargain this Togo?” 
fair play,” I 


say 
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“You love him more for that gentile 
otterence?” I ask it. 

“He has hitched forward in my regard,” 
she omit. “And now could you not say a 
boost for your dearie relative?” 

“TI was approaching that subjek when 
I came,” is ate speech from me. “ 
sometimes nearly adore my Cousin Nogi. 
I worshipp his electric mind. He should 
be a famus lawyer, talking in front of 
bars. Or he should be _ celebrative 
novelist, writing smart adventures price 
1$ pr. word.” 

“You are indeedly forgiving to that 
pleasant Nogi,” she devolve. “Why you 
think such candied thoughts about him?” 

“Because of his imagination,” I say so. 
“He can talk so rapidly that he do not 
need to stop and tell the truth. How 
proud I am to be a cousin to such genius!” 

“You are generous and loving like a 
worm,” say Miss Annie Obi. “To think 
you could speak so Christian about one 
who wish to remove your sweetheart!” 

“How soon will you marry me after 
that?” I ask to know. 

Miss Annie Obi throw down her eyes. 

“Let us await Normalcy,” she dictate. 

Therefore I take my hopes back to 
boarding and lodging where I live. 


I continued two more lessons with Miss 
Annie Obi similar to that. On Thusdy 
I go. On Satdy I go. Each time I 
could see my intellect snuggling closer to 
hers. When she ask about Nogi I would 
say, 
“Ah, sweethearted Miss Lady, that 
angel-haired boy! He have no faults. 
Sometimes I am disabled to live*in same 
house with his virtues. For instancely, 
frugality are an intense virtue, are not? 
It lead to fame and make everybody adore 
you. Well, this loving Nogi are so frugal 
that he always likes to borra my pants 














Now “Runabout is 
of his derange. 
ae Therefore we shake hands all over 
iently that gentleman’s agreement and go 
t you f bed thinking how we can break : 
narry Bt noiselessly. 
cdl On Tusdy night when I go see zs i : 
like | Miss Annie Obi she look at me = ; ' 
d with sweetly smiling. I pity > se 
nC T FE chaperoned| her chival- ath _— — 
Tic : EOE 
tously to Sons of Yamato pd Agta 
eid Ice Cream Parlor and Ire OITA HE LOVED -- ” A 
wag | When we had page FYE HELIS te 
il price 34c war tax, she 1 Speman emus oe 
Ol Teng. similar to angels, ~~ 4 
ad ‘ logo, she say it, i 
self, your Cousin Nogi say 
& such sweetness about you, 
my you would be astonished. 
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. gotiate suspiciously. ‘A 
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kind to animmils and so 
generous he sometimes ¥ 
my I ects you are slightly , 3 @ 
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when he come see you Mondy, Wedsdy & 
Fridy. This might account for his 
fashionable appearance.” 

“Curiously,” corrode Miss Annie Obi. 
“Last date he was here he compliment 
you by say that you borra his underware.” 

“This are too kind of him—but he 
always kind in that way,” I dib. “If 
neccessary I can prove it.” 

“Oh, not to do!” she snarrel. 

“Will = = a be a S ?? 

Will you marry me this evening! 
I ollicute distinctually. 

ONT ‘ “9 

Not convenient,” she approach. 
“Howeverly, I invite yrself & Cousin 
Nogi come see me next Sundy eve. 
.46 p. m. for hear my opinion.” 

y op 


Next Sundy p. m. me & Cousin Nogi 
robe ourself nice in fashionable suit for 
go see Miss Annie Obi at ticket selling 
dept., Gem of Tokio Emotion Picture 
Theater. I got dressed first, therefore I 
contained better appearance than Nogi. 
This made me very satified. Howeverly, 
Cousin Nogi wear hansom dog-colored 
— kindness loan of Sydney Katsu, 

r. 

When we arrive to Gem location we 
find Miss Annie Obi setting inside glass 
chawing pepsum gum and looking quite 
familiar with Sara Bernhart. My heart 
stood on its head, because her eye showed 
how she had choosed me. 

“Ah, Togo & Nogi!” she say for sweetly 
smiling. 

I threw a rose at her before Nogi could 
get there with violets. 

“Have you chose, if convenient?” ask 
Nogi without his breath. 

“T have heard so much nice things 
about you both this week,” she narrate. 
“From sweet lips of Togo I have learned 
that Nogi steals clothes and then lies 
about it. From sweetheart speech of 
Nogi I got informed how Togo sold his 
grandmother’s tomb to obtain liquor. 
Oh how pleasurable to find 2 frends who 
can speak so noble!” 


I observe something disgusting—Nogi 
stood by talk-hole making 
Romeo conversation 





42h a Dedget of ents os. se 
errertionea, ince © I should have been born in C aliforn; Among the 4 ‘ollecte d Works. 


pore pucdice . 
thirsts and contradictions 


30 
best layin’ ostrich in Coconino county 
and you all know what aigs mean out here 


in a country where hens are scarcer than 
good Christians. Speak out, Neighbor 
Good, I don’t exaggerate none when I say 
this here Birdie’s got ’em all beat as a 
champeen aig layer, now do I?” 

Now, just to show how even adversity 
had not winnowgd from the soul of Theo- 
dore Good quite all his heritage of Origi- 

! 


nterp late 
late ‘Tientien i W " Birdie was not a 
champeen aig layer He knew, too well, 


Birdie had not layed an egg for him since 


frst ine rcquire d her that she had been a 
ry advanced feminist of the ostrich kind, 
m truth, a rebel ugaimnst the man-made 
ranny of maternity. Wherefore, in the 
a somebody — else might get 

ny int strich game as he had been, 


The auto gurgled, a cloud of gas smoke rose. 
hay rancher took the count 


eyes sul rested Dianhkiy ob thie Tea iace i 
the auctioneer. But 

Hip Wah, you see, had attended the 
auction under the vague general notion 
he might pick up for a few pennies some 
article of virtue—a pair of discarded 
boots which he could resole and sell to a 
Mexican; a dishpan with holes that could 
be plugged. The sheriff’s golden tribute 
to Birdie’s egg-laying instincts and 

-hievements r: ing a bell away back i in the 
eek ‘hinaman’s acquisitive mind. Eggs: 
who in Coconino county knew better than 
he, Hip Wah, how precious a commodity 


they wer what a market would 
there be for eggs from such a mammoth 
hen as the one to be sold. A heaven-hen 
for size and egg-producing capacity! 

“kKo' d squc iked Hip Wah, al- 
most before he knew what he was doing. 





Out went one of Birdie’s limbs, and ‘ 


light upen Browning, 


TOU Ftke . uit OF 
ree dollars. Four dollars! Fo our dollars, 
once, four dollars, twice! Men of this fair 

valley, if this Birdie ostrich goes for four 
dollars I might just as well go out an’ 
shoot the other two through the head; 
their meat’s worth more than four dollars 
— if you fancy ostrich meat. 

“Four dollars three times—and sold to 
Hip Wah here. Chink, take her away.” 

Hip Wah dug down into some secret 
recess under fis ge brought out a 
dingy buckskin sack and produced thence 
four large dollars. ‘Nabedy but he could 
hear the pitty-patting of his heart. Four 
dollars for a heaven-hen! The egg market 
of Santa Rita valley cornered for four 
paltry dollars;"Hip Wah could not believe 
his luck was real 


Ihe auction languished and almost 
came to a halt before the 
superior attraction pre- 


sented by the spectacle of 
Hip Wah’s accumulating 
and removing his property 
from the scene of vendue. 
When the little Chinaman 
walked to the ostrich corral 
back of the house to have 
the melancholy Good point 
out Birdie to him, several 
citizens detached them- 
selves from the group round 
the sheriff and accompanied 
him; they were in the mood 
of those who used to go to 
see the Cherry Sisters put 
on their act behind a net; 
humor lurked behind their 
eyes awaiting the moment 
of explosion. 

Which introduces us to 
that moment when our 
heroine must properly be 


described. 


IRDIE had been desig- 

nated by the sheriff a 
blond lady ostrich. That 
characterization was essen- 
tially sketchy. Birdie was 
blond only in a general way 
of speaking, though femi- 
nine beyond the peradven- 
tureofadoubt. Her blond- 
ness was imparted largely 
because of a quite noticeable 








Theodore answered the sheriff's query 
with a positive affirmative. And Hip 
Wah’s uncle’s joss—he who had fallen 
from his perch on Hip Wah’s thirteenth 
birthday but who still retained his loyalty 
to the Hip family—marked down this 
prevarication against final reckoning with 
the busted ostrich farmer. 

“One ostrich aig,” the sheriff was flow- 
ing on; “I ask you good folks to figger in 


your minds what one ostrich aig’ll do. 
Why, it'll feed a fambly of ten for break- 
fast. Ivll make eight cakes. It'll sweeten 


the batter for a flock of a hundred flap- 
jacks—Mrs. Good here tells me so herself, 
and she’s been usin’ ostrich aigs right 
along while the rest of you folks here in 
the valley’ve been just dreamin’ of real 
aigs but not gettin’. What’m I bid for 
Birdie, the prime aig layer of Coconino 
county?” 

Hip Wah’s leathern countenance be- 
trayed not a flicker of the sudden aurora 
borealis of inspiration that had flooded 
his soul with purple light; his beady little 





The sheriff’s florid features reflected acute 
pain, almost tragic despair. Four dollars 
bid for an egg layer who could supply the 
sweetenin’ for a hundred flapjacks at a 
throw, so to speak. 

“Did I hear twenty-five?” The sheriff 
affected not to have heard the little Chink. 
But he positively did not hear twenty-five. 
Perhaps a few chuckles here and there 
came to his ears, but no money talk. The 
valley folks were not buying ostriches 
that day. 

“Did [ hear anybody make a bid on this 


prime lady ostrich, the flower of the 
flock?” came the plaintive urge. 
“Fo? dollah,” piped Hip Wah again. 


Theodore Good turned bleak eyes to the 
distant mountains and swallowed his cud 
of long sweetenin’ in a single despairing 
gulp. 

“Four dollars I hear. Gentlemen all, 
this is a crime—a pitiful outrage against 
the fair name of this community. A mag- 
nificent blond ostrich who can lay enough 
aigs to keep running a boarding-house for 


scarcity of feathers which, 
I take it, are to a lady ostrich very much 
what appealing coils of hair and arched 
eyebrows are to the belle of the human 
species. This paucity of feathered adorn- 
ment left considerable areas of Birdie’s 
muscular body exposed to the eye—espe- 
cially her long and athletic limbs. One 
seeing her would say at once that if ever 
there had been such an organization as an 
Ostrich Black Crook Company touring 
South Africa Birdie must have held a 
place right in the front row and next to 


the dancing comedienne. In_ short, 
Birdie’s | whole undraped ensemble 
smacked strongly of a Winter Garden 


show in Gotham. 

She had a smallish face when compared 
with the rest of her person and a some- 
what shrewish eye—an aspect no doubt 
caused by the width of her generous 
mouth. Her neck was undulating and 
swan-like. Her ears were set close to her 
head—so close, in fact, as to be covered 
completely by the short bang which fell 
over her bill. — (Continued on page 83) 
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Little Brown House 
By Phyllys Dyrenforth Fortune 


There’s a little pink tree in my garden, 
Cocky and spruce with pride, 

For in it a mocking-bird built his nest; 

He sings day and night, for he’s ended his quest, 
And he sings to his little bride. 

My little pink tree enfolds the pair, 

Shelters the treasure and holds them there; 

And gently the petals drift down on me, 

Sewing under my little pink tree- 

Some call it a quince of Japan, but to me, 

To me it’s my little pink tree. 


My little brown house, wistaria-grown, 
Is a riot of purple bloom; 
The gnarled old vine’s long tendrils twine 
Right into my little room. 
Bumble-bees scorn the other trees, 
Nectarine, orange and pear, 
And their lazy zoom-m-m-m through the honeyed 
bloom 
Quivers the still Spring air. 
But under the wonder of Nature’s touch 
It’s only a cottage, not very much— 
My little brown house——but after all 
Love called to me and I answered the call; 
And under my little pink tree I sew, 
Watching a tiny garment grow; 
And into my little brown house I go 
With the lilt in my heart that true loves know, 
To put on the kettle and eagerly wait 
For my dear one’s hand on the garden gate 
Oh, little brown house and little pink tree 
You are the heart of the world to me! 
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The Gentleman's Agreement 


Could Anybody Tell How 
Gentlemen W7l] Behave 


When Not 


By Wallace Irwin 


Tliustrated by Louis Rogers 


To Editor Sunset Magazine who should 
be more educated in Pictorial Brides and 
other Japanese customs, 

EAR SIR:— 

I am being destroyed by 
foreign competition. Will you 
please write to Congress or 

somebody else about keeping Immi- 
gration out for 4 or 6 yrs. until I can 
become sifficiently rich to don’t care 
what happens? Grecian gentlemen 
name of Pythagoras Soupoulos have 
opened fruit & vegetation establish- 
ment snuggled so close to my store 
that breathing becomes difficult. Not 
satified with selling better lemons than 
I can he also offers six (6) premium 
gum-drops with every 25¢ puchased. 

This make life x ‘itolecant for 
me because of bad business. 

Grecian immigration should be 


stopped up immediately by law. Also c 


I got something to say about Japa- 
nese immigration which I do not like 
so well this week. 

Mr. Editor, do you realize how I 
mention Miss Annie Obi in my last 
letter to you? Did you not suspect 
the liquid feeling of my heart when [ 
spoke her name in print? Ah yes, 
To think of her make me feel very 
Shakspearean. 

This Miss Obi, because of great 
theatrical genius, have been transfurred 
from emotion picture industry in L. 
to Gem of Tokio ‘Theater, Sacermento, 
where she sell out tickets. 

Mr. Editor, perhapsly you have been 
enraptured by an actress sometimes. 
‘Then you would know how it feels. They 
are not tame thinkers like others who 
walk on their human feet. Ahno! Their 
minds are filled with bouquets, hand- 
slaps, John Barrymore, affection, wrath, 
salaries and climax. ‘Therefore it require 
cansiderable courage to love an actress. 

But I do so. Oh, how I did! 

But there is always a skeleton in every 
woodpile A few weeks of yore, while 
carrying slight candy tribute to cash- 
window of Gem of Tokio Theater I 
observe something disgusting. My 
Cousin Nogi, enrapped in stylish over- 
coat he borrad from me, stood by talk- 
hole of her window making Romeo con- 
versation. She seem to admire what he 


say—such are unreasonable instincts of 


Looking ? 


Z a 
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Hashimura Togo, W esterner 






“You honorably lie,” yall my Cousin Nogi. Then I cumbusted him in the eye 
with my enraged knickles 


theatrical ladies. I look. I remove my 
rages to a quieter part of Sacermento. 

Next night I go see this Miss Annie Obi 
on time to be there early. I fetch violets, 
price 45c, and when I poke them under 
her sweet eye then I feel it should be time 
to speak it. 

**Miss Annie Obi,” I corrode with sugar 
in my voice, “if you wish retain good- 
age sags Japanese colony, Sacermento, 

Cal., then permit my low-down warning. 
Do not have something to do with this 
Cousin Nogi. He is the dark goat of the 
family. He are disabled to associate 
With respectable robbers, therefore I keep 
him in my fruit & soda store. What else 
could he do?” 

Miss Annie Obi assimilate those words 
I said while looking at me with Venus 
eyebrows. 

~“Indeedly then,” she demote, “you 
must be an entirely wicked family. For 
what you just explan about Cousin Nogi 
are nearly similar to what Cousin Nogi 
say about you, except he adds on a few 


murders.” 


“Murders!” I holla. “Cousin Nogi 
could not commit murders because of his 
cowardish. Sight of weapons give him 
collapsible heart; and he are not sifficiently 
educated to mix poison. Now that you 
know about Cousin Nogi will you marry 
me, Miss Annie Obi?” 

“Shall not!’ she dib. “Two (2) such 
slandalish Japanese I never saw _ like 
yourself & Cousin Nogi. Please stand 1 
side and permit Mr. Furo to buy ric 
ticket.” 

After that love scenario I walk away in 
my depressed shoes. My_ soul was 
dragging like a Democratic Party going 
home. Yet I must obtain this Miss Obi 
at cost. What to do? “Light heart 
never won fair lady” I think inside myself, 
and at this minute I arrive to Togo & 
Nogi, Vegetables, and there I see my 
depr: ived cousin eating expensive orange. 

“Togo,” he corrode, ‘ ‘have Miss Annie 
Obi accepted you for worse and more of 
it?” 

“Think not!” This from me. 

“Think not also,” decry Nogi with 
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juice in his smile. “In despite of every 
lie I could think up about you she treat 
me hashly. And yet I merely accused you 
of sl vying your parents.” 

“She do not seem to care for Russian 
anecdote s,” I narrate. 

“Togo,” say Nogi, ‘‘situations between 
us are similar to Japan and America. 
Our mutual disregard have reached a 
climax. ‘Therefore we must learn to hit 
eachother some other way.” 

“What new tools can we arrange for 
this combattle?” I ask to know. 

Gentleman’s agreement,” he 
distinctually. 

“What are a gentleman’s agreement?” 
are next question for me. 

“Tt are arranged thusly,” he expose. 
“Two opposite thinkers come together 
with cowcattish expression and make 
continual handshake. ‘Let us stop all 
rude-house behavior, jowr & fights,’ they 
decry. ‘We are met together on very 
high-tones plane. We shall not suspect 
each other to extent of putting things on 
paper like a real estate contract or other 
sordy documents. My word shall be 
equal to vours. Always fair weather 
when goodfellows get together. There- 
fore we will agree to do everything quite 
¥. MAIC and leave it to our con- 
science.’ 

Cousin Nogi set back with expression 
peculiar to lizards playing cards. 

“Something could not be fairer than 
that,” I negotiate. ‘‘We could not both 
marry this Miss Annie Obi because of 
cruel American law. Therefore what 
diplomantic arrangement shall we make 
to win her back and forth?” 

“Let us agree thusly,” he produce. 
“We will each go see her three (3) nights 
visit weekly. I shall go Mondy, Wedsdy 
& Fridy. You Tusdy, Thusdy & 
Satdv.” 

“What should we do with Sundy?” 
I ask out. 

“We shall leave her that date to obtain 
slight rest from us,” say Nogi. “Now I 
shall tell you what we do when making 
love-conversation to her. We shall 
agree never, never, never say any- 
thing except high compliments about 


say 


” 


go 


each other while talking at her. 
Shall we bargain this Togo” 
“Runabout is fair — play, I 


derange. 

Therefore we shake hands all over 
that gentleman’s agreement and go 
to bed thinking how we can break 
it noiselessly. 


On Tusdy night when I go see 
Miss Annie Obi she look at me 
with sweetly smiling. I 
chaperoned her chival- 
rously to Sons of Yamato 


Hashimura Togo, Westerner: 


“You love him more for that gentile 
otterence?” I ask it. 

“He has hitche d forward in my regard,” 
she omit. “And now could you not say a 
boost for your dearie relative? 

“T was approaching that subjek when 
I came,” is Soule speech from me. “I 
sometimes nearly adore my Cousin Nogi. 
I worshipp his electric mind. He should 
be a famus lawyer, talking in front of 
bars. Or he should be celebrative 
novelist, writing smart adventures price 
1$ pr. word.” 

“You are indeedly forgiving to that 
pleasant Nogi,” she devolve. ‘“‘Why you 
think such candied thoughts about him?’ 

“Because of his imagination,” I say so. 
“He can talk so rapidly that he do not 
need to stop and tell the truth. How 
proud I am to be a cousin to such genius!” 

“You are generous and loving like a 
worm,” say Miss Annie Obi. “To think 
you could speak so Christian about one 
who wish to remove your sweetheart!” 

“How soon will you marry me after 
that?” I ask to know. 

Miss Annie Obi throw down her eyes. 

“Let us await Normalcy,” she dictate. 

Therefore I take my hopes back to 
boarding and lodging where | live. 


I continued two more lessons with Miss 
Annie Obi similar to that. On Thusdy 
I go. On Satdy I go. Each time I 
could see my intellect snuggling closer to 
hers. When she ask about Nogi I would 
say, 

“Ah, sweethearted Miss Lady, that 
angel-haired boy! He have no faults. 
Sometimes I am disabled to live in same 
house with his virtues. For instancely, 
frugality are an intense virtue, are not? 
It lead to fame and make everybody adore 
you. Well, this loving Nogi are so frugal 
that he always likes to borra my pants 
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Ice Cream Parlor and 
when we had _ refreshed, 
price 34c war tax, she 
renig simil: ir to angels, 
‘ogo,’ she say it, 
“your Cousin Nogi say 
such sweetness about you, 
you would be astonished.” 


“What he say?” I ne- 
gotiate suspiciously. 
“He say how you are 


kind to animmils and so 
generous he sometimes 


expects you are slightly 
sane.” 


Whble? * be we, 
THRMAM fe Boi 
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when he come see you Mondy, Wedsdy & 
Fridy. This might account for his 
fashionable appearance.” 

“Curiously,” corrode Miss Annie Obi. 
“Last date he was here he compliment 
you by say that you borra his underware. 


“This are too kind of him—but he 
always kind in that way,” I dib. “If 
neccessary I can prove it.”’ 

“Oh, not to do!” she snarrel. 
Ss? 


“Will you marry me this evening? 
I ollicute distinctuz ally. 
“Not convenient,” 
“Howeverly, I invite yrself & Cousin 
Nogi come see me next Sundy eve. 


9.46 p. m. for hear my opinion.” 


she approach. 


Next Sundy p. m. me & Cousin Nogi 
robe ourself nice in fashionable suit for 
go see Miss Annie Obi at ticket selling 
dept., Gem of Tokio Emotion Picture 
Theater. I got dressed first, therefore I 
contained better appearance than Nog. 
This made me very satified. Howeverly, 
Cousin Nogi wear hansom dog-colored 
overcoat, kindness loan of Sydney Katsu, 
Je. 

When we arrive to Gem location we 
find Miss Annie Obi setting inside glass 
chawing pepsum gum and looking quite 
familiar with Sara Bernhart. My heart 
stood on its head, because her eye showed 
how she had choosed me. 

“Ah, Togo & Nogi!” she say for sweetly 
smiling. ; 

I threw a rose at her before Nogi could 
get there with violets. 

“Have you chose, if convenient?” ask 
Nogi without his breath. 

“T have heard so much nice things 
about you both this week,” she narrate. 

“From sweet lips of Togo I have learned 
that Nogi steals clothes and then lies 
about it. From sweetheart speech of 
Nogi I got informed how Togo sold his 
grandmother’s tomb to obtain liquor. 
Oh how pleasurable to find 2 frends who 
can speak so noble!” 


I observe something disgusting—-Nogi 
stood by talk-hole making 
Romeo conversation 
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“Who could win in 
this horserace for your 
heart?’ I ask = with 
knockout in my soul. 

“Tt is a draw,” she 
decapitate. “Both Togo 
& Nogi are so equal in 
chivalrous qualities that 
my mind gets petrified. 
I give it up. 

“But you must got 
married sometime, must- 
n’t it?” Nogi require 
baffably. 

“T thought of that,” 
say Miss Annie Obi. 

“Therefore I went to 
Buddhist priest last 
Wedsdy night, accom- 
panied by Hon. Henry 
Clay Soda, Japanese 
printer. We shall be at 
home to our frends the 
second Mondy and Satdy 
in November, 1921.” 

“We have been 
scratched!” holla Nog, 
looking at me like a mad 
eagle. 

“We are done up like 
a_ package! ”? [| holla. 
“To Say nothing of 
candy-present, price 49¢ 
and carfare back & 
forthly.” 

Then we march back 
with Gen. Wrangle ex- 
pression. For 27 blocks 
we say nothing but si- 
lence. At lastly Nog 
upspoke his mind. 

“Who start this Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement, if anybody?” 

“Perhapsly you have forgotten.” This 
from me. 

“You honorably lie,” yall my Cousin 
Nogi. “Besides, how could anybody 
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I am being destroyed by foreign competition. Will you 





tell how 2 


lackian?” 


After that we spoke depraved language 
at each other until I had cumbusted him 


in the eye with my enraged knuckles. 


please write to Congress or somebody about 


keeping Immigration out? 





rentlemen will behave when not When I left him he was collapsed to side- 


walk looking somewhat moonlit. 
Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
HasHimuraA Toco 
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A Rhapsody 
By Wallace Irwin 








AM a state of mind, 
I am a complex. 
I am a patriotic poem, an editorial, a 
life-force, a movie. 
I am a budget of emotions, prejudices, 
thirsts and contradictions. 


Nature has given me an appreciation for 
wine and a gouty tendency: 

Hence, when the wine is passed I think of 
gout 

And when gout comes I think of wine. 

This makes it so that I enjoy neither. 





Back in the mists of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury 
I was born in New York State. 
This was unfair, 
Since I should have been born in California. 


I am, I believe, an artist of vast possi- 
bilities. 

Why do I think this? 

Because I have held the thought so long 

It has grown to be a habit. 

As I sit in my library 

Writing, 


My eye roves restlessly along the book- 
shelves 

Picking out important names 

Among the Collected Works. 

I light upon Browning, 

I poise upon Meredith, 

I glance against Robert Louis Stevenson: 

And then my thoughts return rapidly to 
the subject of myself 

The above mentioned Masters 

Suffer, naturally, by comparison 

When I think of the things I might do 

If I would only Get To Work. 
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My specialty at college 

Was Ornithology 

And my field work in the study of 

The Nocturnal Habits of Barnyard Fowls 

Caused me to graduate 

Nearly two years ahead of my class. 

Then I heeded a call to Journalism. 

The paper that called me 

Was named The Report, 

And true to its name it blew up 

With a loud noise 

Shortly after I entered its local room. 

I strummed my golden lyre 

On the steps of the Examiner 

Until they took me in and set me to work 

Writing rhymed introductions 

To awfully funny stories 

About Chinatown opium raids 

And comic policemen with dyed hair. 

One day 

The City Editor said, 

“Trwin, you are either a genius 

Or something. 

Anyhow, you are about as useful to a 
newspaper 

As a cake of soap in a soviet.’ 

(Of course there were no soviets in those 
days 

But his words were to that effect.) 


After that I rose rapidly 

And a year later 

Found me earning $25 a week 

As sole editor of a Monthly Magazine. 


But this is not an Autobiography. 

It is a photograph 

Of my inner state. 

I am motivated by my aversions 

And the things I can’t stand often move 
me so 

Rapidly 

That I seem to be going somewhere. 

For instance: 

I hate rice in every form, 

Boiled, steamed or disguised as pudding. 

When I go to a hospital 

It isn’t so much the ether I dread 

As it is the boiled rice which I feel sure 

They'll include in the diet as soon as the 
doctor has taken out a few stitches 
and told the nurse she can bring 
in the flowers. 

I hate after-dinner speaking, 

And on that topic I could address vast 
audiences. 

I hate the Samoan kilts 

Which flappers of the present generation 

Call skirts. 

I hate the foreign flag-wavers 
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Mr. Irwin's favorite occupation is getting in 
the way of his wife and children 


Who are using the United States as a sort 
of Bleeding Belgium 

Oyer which they can carry on their do- 
mestic squabbles 

With total disregard 

For the feelings of America. 

I hate— 


But Whoa! 

I have a great many mild aversions 

Which could not be dignified by the name 
of Hatred. 

For instance, there’s the Republican 
Party. 

I usually vote the Republican ticket 

And try to work myself up into a lather of 
enthusiasm. 


















Teaching 
Little Wally 
to answer 
father's letters 


from admirers 
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And when the tumult and the spouting die 

I can’t help remembering the picture 

Of the Fat Old Gentleman 

Who couldn’t look down and see the dog 
between his feet 

Because his stomach was in the way. 


Be that as it may— 

I am still young (comparatively) 

And successful (more comparatively) 

And I am planning to be a commercial 
aviator 

In my next reincarnation. 

My favorite occupation 

Is sitting round the house 

Getting in the way of my wife and two 
children. 

Speaking of children: 

My eldest (aged 4) 

Si aid to me yesterday, 

“Daddy, I ran over Wally with my bicircle 

And cut him in two. 

I killed him dead— 

But not dead enough to cook.” 

I shall make a novelist out of that boy! 


The above brief sketch 

Embodies all the biographical data 
I am able to give 

At present. 


Oh yes! 
I have been in California 
Studying the Japanese Question 
For my novel Seed of the Sun (adv.) 
All the Japanese in California knew I was 
there 
And I knew they knew it. 
I do not dislike the Japanese— 
Quite the reverse. 
I admire their thrift, industry, § 
and brains. 
I admire their art, poetry and patriotism. 
In Japan the Japanese are 
splendid 
But 
As IJ once said when I was grop- 
ing for a collar-button and 
got a needle under my 
thumb nail 
“When a good thing is in its Place 
It’s a mighty Good Thing 
And when it isn’t 
sat live? 
Nuisance.” 


gumption 
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Via the Homesteading Route 


A Woman's Experience in the Sagebrush 


AM one of those citizens who 
have “proved up on” a claim of 
Government land, a process upon 
which there exists a variety of 
misconceptions. One inquirer has an 
exaggerated idea of the difficulties 
and hardships. Another has a mis- 
taken notion of taking a pleasant 
vacation while waiting till he receives 
title toa piece of property that will 
place him above financial anxiety for 
the rest of his life. Conditions under 
which Government land is obtained 
differ, owing to various causes. 
Moreover there is also a great differ- 
ence as regards the expense and time 
required to reclaim land, ‘“reclaim- 
ing” in reference to Western land 
meaning to put it under irrigation. 
The land I secured is in north- 
eastern Utah in the former Uintah 
Indian Reservation. 


of the Uintah Basin 
By Kate L. Heizer 


Last year there were eighty applicants for each farm 
unit opened for settlement by the Reclamation Ser- 
vice on the Shoshone project. More than a quarter 
million ex-soldiers have registered with the Interior 
Department for farms when land becomes available. 
Even though the farm owner works longer hours for 
smaller pay than any other class of men, the desire 
to become owner of a piece of soil is as strong as 
ever. The trials and triumphs of sagebrush pioneer- 
ing are set forth in this article by Miss Heizer, who 
was lucky enough to draw a low number in the lot- 
tery through which the irrigable area of the Uintah 
Indian Reservation was disposed of. But unfortu- 
tunately the amount of land that can be supplied 
with water by building a crude ditch is negligible. 
—The Editors. 


shrub in the world; it indicated a soil 
free from alkali; shadscale was a bad 
sign. Was there an excess of clay in 
that piece? By all means we must 
not make a mistake and file upon 
that piece with the big sand knolls or 
on that strip of cobblerock! What 
would fence posts cost? Then there 
were coal and oil deposits in the re- 
gion. What if there should be beds 
of it under our land! 

But all these queries were subor- 
dinate to the great question, “(How 
can this land be irrigated?” As for 
myself I listened with intense interest 
to explanations of irrigating schemes, 
the feasibility of which I was as 
little capable of judging as I am of 
discussing the canals on Mars. But 
one idea I clung to with assurance: 
It would be better for me to secure a 


After the Indians quarter section of land or a worthless claimwithina large tract upon which many 


had been allotted their lands in severalty, one depended upon our judgment in persons were settling. Land in such a 
the rest of the reservation was opened to — selecting and luck in securing our choice. location, I reasoned, was more likely to 
settlement. As usual the Government Sagebrush became the most interesting become valuable than a small isolated 


provided that the right of entry 
should be in the order of numbers 
drawn by lot. Thousands of 
persons registered and drew 
numbers; I drew No. 247, which 
was considered good. 

A few days before time to begin 
filing our claims we who held 
numbers were permitted to enter 
the Reservation to look over the 
country. The time was too short 
for those with small numbers to 
take more than a hurried view and 
we were distrustful of those who 
offered, for a consideration, to 
give us information. It is safe 
to say that some of us learned 
more in those few days than we 
ever did before in our lives. 
Whether we secured a valuable 





The first shack on the claim 


tract, and I felt that so many peo- 
ple being interested increased the 
probability that an adequate irri- 
gation scheme would be worked 
out. 

Arriving at Vernal, where the 
land office was located, we found 
the little town thronged with 
people. Every one was keenly 
alert for information, but sus- 
picious of all he heard. Profes- 
sional “locators,” who for fifty 
dollars would insure you a good 
location, were much in evidence. 
They added to the tension of the 
entrymen and entrywomen by 
shouting out in the crowd each 
evening the alleged number of 
persons who had drawn rock piles 
that day because they had 





Five years later—One of the hay stacks produced by ninety acres of alfalfa. The homesteader had to sell fifty acres to get the capital 





for improving the balance of the sagebrush farm 
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failed to get advice from the “‘Wasatch 
Land Company.” When our turns came 
to present our selections at the office, each 
one had the opportunity of choosing from 
the map any quarter section not already 
filed upon. It was a breathless moment! 
Our knowledge of the country was not 
accurate. One quarter might be the very 
best of land and the adjoining one worth- 
less. On the map they looked all alike, 
and the legal description might not apply 
to the land selected. 

Luck was on my side, for I secured a 
better claim than many a one who had had 
an earlier choice. But my success was not 
altogether a matter of luck. I had 
questioned and listened to every man who 
could give me any information, and it 
required judgment to determine which 
men really understood conditions and 
were giving honest advice, and which 
either mistakenly thought they knew or 
had interested motives. To get a piece of 
land having good soil and for - which water 
could be secured for irrigation was a con- 
cern of first importance, but we were ex- 
tremely anxious also that the location 
should be favorable in reference to prob- 
able lines of railroads and townsites. 
Some persons had inside information on 
these matters, we believed, and would use 
it, of course, for their own benefit. If we 
could only be shrewd enough to draw it 
out of them! 


The First Summer 


For better or for worse, my choice was 
made. I went to my stopping place and 
lay for a couple of hours in a state of com- 
plete relaxation. 

The filing was done during the last 
week in August and through the month of 
September. This brought the expiration 
of the six months allowed for establishing 
residence at an unfavorable time for the 
settlers to come on their land and the 
time was extended until the first of May. 
As I did not wish to leave my school work 
before the close of the school year I went 
out during the Christmas vacation and 

“resided” two days upon my claim in the 
little log cabin I had had built. 

The first summer was a hard one. 
Some of the settlers were able to secure 
water and put a small piece of ground 
under cultivation, but the greater number 
were dependent upon ditches yet to be 
constructed. A co-operative ditch com- 
pany had been organized during 
the winter and many of the set- 
tlers, some taking their families 
with them, went to work upon 
the big ditch. The ditch camp, 
pleasantly located in the foothills 
near the river, was the scene of 
cheerful activity. But many of 
us, unable either to work upon 
the ditch personally or to stay on 
our claims, were obliged to make 
use of the right the Government 
grants under such circumstances, 
that is, to absent ourselves tem- 
porarily. I was able to stay on 
my claim.longer than some others, 
for I had chosen my land on a 
gulch in which the flow of water 
lasted until midsummer. This 
gulch was a valuable asset to me 
in the early days, for besides the 
advantage of even a limited supply 
of water, the trees on the banks 
furnished me with logs for my cabin 


Via the Homesteading Route: 





Kate L. Heizer 





The settlers lacked cash, but they had teams and their own labor with which to build 
the community irrigation ditch 


and with fuel. During those times in which 
I made trips out to my claim and back, I 
had, I must confess, some lonely days and 
nights. When I made my first winter 
trip there were several men “holding 
down” claims in the near neighborhood. 
But the second winter every one within a 
radius of a couple of miles had departed to 
earn money for the spring work. The 
man I had hired to bring me over from the 
stage station fourteen miles away left me 
at my cabin just at dusk. As far as one 
could see in the gathering gloom, the 
plain was covered by an unbroken ex- 
panse of snow. A fire was built and two 
candles struggled against the darkness. 
The stillness was intense. But the quiet 
was soon broken by the near and ferocious 
howling of coyotes. Round and round the 
cabin they, raced. They seemed deter- 
mined to break through the walls. They 
must have known there was only a 
woman inside and that she had no gun. 
And it was Christmas Eve! 

By thus staying on my land a part of 
the summer and coming in for a few days 
at Christmas, and having some plowing 
and fencing done, I was enabled to hold 
my claim for three years. By this time 
people were well established upon their 
land. Those who could not get water 
made frequent trips to their homesteads 
and made as much of a showing of im- 
provements as they were able. Land was 





It looks like a shack, but it’s home, a way station on the 
road to independence via the homesteading route 





beginning to have value and those who 
absented themselves risked having their 
claims contested. A contest was filed 
against mine, but some of the citizens, 
with unmistakable Western emphasis, 
advised the contestant to drop it—and he 
did. However, concluding not to tempt 
fate any longer I moved out to my place 
and began the required fourteen months’ 
continuous residence. At the end of that 
period, having shown that I had culti- 
vated a reasonable portion of my land, 
and paid $1.25 per acre due the Indian 
fund, I received my patent. 


Not All Roses 


The first two or three years on a home- 
stead are usually accompanied by priva- 
tion and hardship. I am not now speak- 
ing of those persons who have sufhcient 
means to tide over the lean beginning, nor 
of those fortunate enough to obtain land 
near a railroad where employment may be 
obtained at times, and where, at any 

rate, supplies may be purchased if one has 
money to buy. am referring to the 
typical homesteader, limited in means, 
holding his land fifty or a hundred 
miles from a railroad. Supplies being 
“freighted in” are necessarily expensive, 
often lacking altogether. The little, 
hastily built shacks that serve as houses 
are hot in summer and cold in winter. 
Pests of various kinds destroy the small 


crops. 
Our greatest torments were the , 
rabbits and prairie dogs. The 


first spring I lived on my place, 
not yet having bought a team and 
farming outft, I hired a few 
acres plowed and harrowed. My 
brother, who was now staying with 
me, sowed alfalfa seed on most of 
it, but reserved a large strip for a 
garden. He planned to raise a 
great crop of beans and haul a 
wagon load of them to the railroad 
in the fall. But rabbits came in 
the night, common rabbits and 
great jack rabbits, and devoured 
the young plants. Scarecrows, 
guns and poison were futile. If | 
remember correctly we bought 
beans for home consumption the 
next winter. 

The impudent little prairie dogs 
were most exasperating. They not 

(Continued on page 52) 

















Phosphate and 
Frigate-Birds 


Fertilizer, Romance and 


Sport Mingle Pleasantly 
on Nauru Island in 


the South Pacific 
By 


Thos J. McMahon, F.R.G.5. 


Author of: A Real Treasure Island, etc. 


HEN the possessions taken 

from Germany during the 

war were divided, Great 

Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand were given, among other things, 
the mandate for the administration of 
Nauru, a diminutive island in the Pacific 
just south of the equator between the 
Marshall and the Solomon groups. The 
island is tiny, but precious, so precious 
that the Germans built on it one of the 
most powerful wireless stations in the 
Pacific. Though it is only three miles 
across and twelve miles in circumference, 
with a total land area of about 5000 acres, 
it is exceedingly valuable because it con- 
tains vast deposits of the highest erade 
phosphate-of-lime in the world. —hos- 
phate-of-lime is a most important factor 
in modern agriculture; on Nauru Island 
immense quantities of this fertilizer are 
available and can be produced at mini- 
mum cost. ‘That’s the reason why the 
Germans annexed the island many vears 


ago. 


They came upon the heels of American 
whalers who used to visit the island to 
take on fresh water and stores. Contact 
with the German traders did not turn out 
to be a blessing to the natives, a race con- 
sidered perhaps the best built and hand- 
somest of the Polynesian tribes, with man- 
ners and customs all their own and so 
uniformly good-natured that for a long 
time Nauru was called Pleasant Isle, a be- 
fitting name as even the climate is agree- 
able and healthful despite the proximity 
of the equator. Friction began between 
the natives and the German traders, cul- 
minating in open warfare that proved dis- 
astrous to the Polynesians. The-remnant 
of the natives made peace and, under the 
leadership of their young chief, withdrew 
to one corner of the treasure island where 
they were left comparatively undisturbed. 

It happened that the chief who led the 
fighting against the Germans and made 
the peace was a young Englishman, de- 
scendant of one of the best British families 
who through a combination of remarkable 





The “national sport” of Nauru island is the capturing and training of frigate-birds, which 
in turn act as decoys for wild birds. The wealth of a native is established by 
the number of these sleepy, useless birds he owns and has to feed 
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A lagoon of Nauru island, where the natives fence in areas of the water as private 
fish preserves just as they divide the cocoanut groves into individual holdings 


circumstances became the leader of a 

primitive tribe in far-away Polynesia. 

‘The history of this man Is one of the many 

romantic stories which abound among the 

palm-crowned islands of the Pacific. 
Shipwreck 

Forty-five years ago a whaler was 
wrecked on the shores of Nauru. When 
the storm finally subsided and the natives 
could reach the wrecked vessel, they dis- 
covered that the crew apparently had de- 
parted in the small boats during the ty- 
phoon, leaving only a little white boy six 
years old who was rescued more dead than 
alive. He was taken to the chief’s house, 
nursed carefully, restored to health and 
adopted by the chief. Of course the bat- 
tered hulk was stripped of everything 
movable before it finally disappeared be- 
neath the waves. Fortunately for the boy 
who had been the guest of the whaler’s 
captain on the ill-fated ship, the natives 
saved every book on the vessel and, as the 
precocious boy could already read, he 
managed by constant study of the vol- 
umes to give himself a fair English educa- 
tion. In fact, the books enabled him to 
read, write and think in English so well 
that before he was twelve years old he had 
already compiled a diary in which he re- 
corded his adventures, the shipwreck, the 
rescue and described his life with the 
natives. 

After the annexation of Nauru by the 
Germans the administrator of the island 
heard of the boy and his diary, became 
interested and investigated. Through 
the books brought from the wrecked ves- 
sel he discovered that the castaway, now 
in the prime of early manhood, dressed 
like a native, married to the daughter of a 
chief and champion in all the native 
sports, including the art of frigate-bird 
catching, was none other than Ernest 
Milner-Hindmarsh Stephen, that one of 
the young man’s uncles was an important 
government official in London and that 
another uncle was the chief justice of New 
South Wales. The maternal grandfather 
of the sunburnt, half-naked chief was Sir 
John Hindmarsh, one of South Australia’s 
first governors; the young man himself 
was heir to one of the oldest baronies of 
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Britain. His father, a captain in the 
British navy, had searched for years be- 
fore abandoning all hope. The news that 
his son had been found, alive and well, 
reached him in Australia. He hastened 
to Nauru on a trading schooner, but the 
joy of the reunion was too much for him. 
After a short stay on the island he died. 
His well-kept grave may be seen along- 
side of the road that leads to the wireless 
station in the hills. 


A Titled Castaway 

The son was confronted by the neces- 
sity of making the most important de- 
cision of his life. Far beyond the rim of 
the blue Pacific, on the other side of the 
world, a title, riches, power and responsi- 
bilities were awaiting him. Should he 
accept them? He thought long and hard. 
He considered his faulty education, the 
habits he had acquired in twenty-five of 
his most plastic years, the ties that bound 
him to the infinitesimal speck of green on 
the immensity of the placid ocean. When 
he had considered the problem from all 
angles, he decided that he would not go 
to England. He has never left the isl: and. 
He lives in comfortable circumstances in 
a beautiful home, studies a great deal and 
is engaged in writing the history of his 
strange and unusual life. 

In September, 1914, the wireless plant 
on Nauru was in constant communicz i 
tion with Berlin, and the German cruisers 
in the Pacific. To silence this wireless the 
Australian cruiser Melbourne visited 
Nauru, hauled down the German flag and 
hoisted the Union Jack. Shortly after- 
ward the island was occupied by Aus- 
tralian soldiers. 

A garrison was established in the vi- 
cinity of the wireless station which, prior 
to the departure of the Germans, had been 
demolished in a most thorough manner. 
Out of the ruins of the plant one day crept 
a half-starved mongrel. In a few days it 
became very friendly with the Australian 
soldiers who fed and petted it. This dog 
was constantly running to and fro from 


Meion sellers with their stocks going about Nauru find ready purchasers, for melons grow 
(Above) King Oweida, the present ruler, in 
Hei a dignified but jovial monarch with great influence 


well on the island and are much prized. 


his official costume. 
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Here are the members of the Royal Ballet of 
Nauru Island, with the King and 
Queen and the author 


the garrison to a slight hillock about a 
hundred yards away, barking and yelping 
as though to attract attention. Some 
young soldiers at last followed the dog to 
the top of the hillock. Immediately be- 
hind some big boulders the pup began 
to paw up the earth most vigorously. 
The soldiers got spades and in a few min- 
utes a neatly laid layer of stones was ex- 
posed, behind which the entrance of a 
cave was found. The soldiers found 
themselves in an underground chamber 
filled not only with the clothes, books and 
belongings of the German wireless staff, 
but which also contained some of the most 
important parts of the wireless plant. In 
a short time the wireless of Nauru was at 
work again, but this time for the benefit of 
the Allies’ cause. 


A Modern King 


The island is ruled by a king who, 
though he has not the same power as in 
the olden days when he could enslave or 
kill his subjects for trifling offences, never- 
theless has great influence. Oweida, the 
present monarch, 1s a very dignified, jovial 
old man with a fondness for European 
dress. He usually appears in a white duck 
suit, white shoes and panama hat, but on 
official occasions he dons a silk “‘stovepipe,” 
frock coat, well creased gray trousers, 
shirt, collar and tie, black boots with 
brown laces and a gold mounted walking 
stick. His Majesty is president of the 
native Red Cross society which in the last 
five years has given $15,000 to British 
patriotic funds. This king 1s one of the 
very few monarchs in these days who can 
still afford to maintain his own royal ballet. 
The dancers are selected from the best look- 
ing young men and women of the kingdom, 
and membership in the ballet 1s considered 
a great distinction, enabling the lucky 
young women to marry into the very best 
island families. Though the costumes are 
rather scant and sketchy, many of the 
dances of the ballet are most interesting. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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© 4 8 99 
Here's to Crime! 
The Cause of the Present Murder Epidemic and 


N the good old days when 

things ran wide open there 

was, in one of our Far Western 

cities, a certain saloon where 
those known to be “wise” used to 
congregate. Here, at the stroke of 
six every evening, a nattily dressed 
little man with long white fingers and 
sharp, restless eyes, came bearing a heavy 
canvas sack which always gave forth a 
pleasant dull chink as he shoved it across 
the mahogany counter to the b:z irtender. 
Oftentimes after the police captain’s per- 
centage of their day’s garnerings had been 
thus bestowed for safe keeping, the pick- 
pockets and bunco men who happe ned to 
be in the place would line up to drink the 
toast, 





The modern criminal takes advantage of science in a 


hundred ways and escapes by automobile 


Author of: Hocus Pocus, etc. 
Illustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


“‘Here’s to crime!” 

In these days of pillage and rapine and 
murder when the horror of one outrage is 
forgotten in the horror of the next, one is 
tempted to voice that same sentiment. 
For if the ugly conditions which exist in 

Yecember, 1920, when these words are 
being written, only last long enough it 
looks as if the people in some of our 
Western cities might really awaken to the 
necessity of permanent constructive police 

reform. It looks that way 
) because already some men 
| and women are beginning 
to talk of sticking to their 
jobs as citizens the year 
round. 
So, Here’s to crime! Per- 
haps if it keeps on increasing 
é at its present rate it will 
jolt the general public into 
opening its eyes to plain 
facts, which is more than 
anything or anyone else has 
thus far been able to do. 
After all, safety of person 
and safety of property from 
violence constitute the very 
first requisite of civilized 
socie ty. 

It is a drastic remedy, 
but there are times when 
only drastic measures can 
arouse the patient from his 
coma. Anyway, unless all 
signs lie and all experienced 
observers are wrong, that 
rate of increase is going to 
continue for a considerable 
period, whether we want it 
to or not. For the Far West 
lies in the path of what the 
newspapers have been 
please ‘d to call a “crime 
wave.” This so-called wave 
is moving, as all such things 
do move, with the sun from 
east to west. In common 
with the rest of America 

‘ we are being inundated, but 
the crest of the flood is yet 
to cross the Rockies. Per- 
haps it will not reach us 
out here until next fall. 

A remarkable situation 
exists during the early part 
of this winter of 1920-21. 
Take a look at conditions 
in cities along the western 
seaboard. In San Francisco 
for instance— 

Bootleggers, robbing a 
cellar of barreled wine, slay 


Suggestions for Its Cure 
By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


a policeman in the early morning 
and escape. The public gulps 
down the tidings mixed with a 
garnishing of drug peddling scan- 
dals, but has no time for digestion. 
For here comes the brutal mur- 
der of a woman in a respectable 
downtown hotel. This mystery is speed- 
ily crowded off the front pages by one 
more startling. A thug brains a delivery- 
man in the basement of a theater and 
robs his body at high noon while hundreds 
of pedestrians are passing within a few 
yards. But this crime which ordinarily 
would have held attention for a week or 
so at least, is absolutely forgotten when 
two young women tell the police how they 
were outraged by gangsters; their stories 
are supplemented by numbers of similar 
tales recounted by girls who suffered, in 
- heart of the city, such indignities as 
we used to think only the Unspeakable 
Turk would dream of perpetrating. 
People are just beginning to get excited 
over this affair when a member of the 
same gang kills the sheriff of a neighboring 
county and two San Francisco detectives 
—and is shortly afterward lynched along 
with two companions. 

In Los Angeles, where bootlegging, 
peddling of narcotics and their attendant 
bribery scandals are furnishing food for 
thought during the same period, exactly 
the same sort of felonies take place. The 
body of a murdered woman 1s exhumed 
from a shallow grave. A _ policeman is 
shot in a duel with automobile bandits in 
the suburbs. Burglars, who back their 
autos to the curb for the reception of the 
loot, strip houses of their furnishings. 
Dance hall gangsters outrage young vic- 
tims in vacant lots. Prowlers attack 
wofnen in their homes. Affairs reach 
state where the new chief of police issues 
instructions bidding any woman who 
must go forth after dark without escort to 
telephone the central station for an 
officer as a body guard. 


What Ails Us, Anyhow? 


In Seattlke—the same bootlegging and 

narcotic peddling, and the counterpart of 
the foregoing lists of felonies reaching a 
climaxing in the horrible mistreatment of 
two young women by a thug who has 
broken into their apartment in a down- 
town building. The papers speak of the 
alarming frequency of burglary and rob- 
bery. The police force gets a shakeup. 
At the same time Portland papers devote 
front page space to a crime epidemic; the 
authorities become alarmed to the point 
where the mayor goes down to Berkeley, 
California, to study the admirable scienti- 
fic police system which Chief August 
Vollmer has established. 

All of this, it is worth noting, has been 
happening out here before the arrival of 
business ‘depre ssion and unemployment 
which have aggravated conditions in the 
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East. The men whose duty it is to deal 
with crime and criminals assure us, by 
way of comfort, that during an intense 
industrial slump a great many of us will 
know a whole lot more than we do now 
about burglary and highway robbery— 
from the standpoint of the man at the 
wrong end of the gun. The prophecy 
seems warranted in the light of what the 
rest of the country is getting—Daylight 
robbery and murder in the heart of New 
York; gun battles on Fifth avenue; blood- 
shed, rapine and looting in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and other large cities. 

What ails us, anyhow? 

Well, for one thing, we are suffering 
from an affliction which has spread over 
the whole civilized world. The savages 
were lucky enough to be left out of the 
late war. The only difference between 
this country and the rest of Civilization 
lies in the fact that in the United States 
the ailment attacked a patient already in 
a bad way. 


A Moral Breakdown 


Every great war has been followed by a 
general moral breakdown. A man’s 
moral fibre is like his physical system or 
his nerves; it can stand just so much. 
When the burden has become too great 
there is a collapse. A great many persons 
got more than their inhibitions could 
stand during the years following 1914. 
Some got it one way, some another. 

For example, a university instructor 
who was a pacifist stood out against the 
draft and went, rebellious at heart, to the 
colors when he had to. In a training 
camp, less than one hundred miles from 
his college campus, the enormous changes 
in his life’s routine combined with that 
rebellion against military conditions, did 
the business. Some time after the armis- 
tice he was caught with two companions 
and found guilty of a series of drug store 
robberies. 

Three clean young fellows from good 
families were stranded in a Pacific Coast 
city after their discharge from the over- 
seas forces. Their homes were in the 
Fast. 

“We'll pull off one job,” they said, 
“then go back home and forget all about 
it.” Not being experienced in crime, they 
were easily caught. 

Here are two extreme cases, the one 
showing a lacerated spirit and the other, 
an example of inhibitions broken down by 
the abrupt removal of home ties. Another 
and far more general cause of moral 
breakdown was war’s shattering of ideals. 
During the days of conflict a great many 
persons re ally believed all those fervent 
platitudes which men were voicing every- 
where. When the eyes of these were 
opened to what was really taking place— 
not only in Europe but in this country 
where the record of profiteering and theft 
from the Government is still piling up— 
some souls were not great enough to stand 
the shock. Cynicism has replaced faith in 
thousands and thousands of hearts of late. 

“T might as well get mine while I’m 
about it.” How often have you heard 
that expression! There was a day when 


the professional thief was about the only 
man who used it. 

No doubt about it; this war, like every 
other war, has tremendously increased 
the number of criminals all over the civi- 


lized world. 


But in America, before the 


‘‘Here’s to Crime!”’ 





moral breakdown, crime was already 
growing by leaps and bounds. And the 


reasons for that previous growth still 
exist. What are they? 

It would take a thick book to hold a 
proper exposition of all these causes. As 
nearly as one can sum the whale thing up, 
here 1s the trouble— 

It is easier to become a criminal than it 
used to be; and it is easier than it used to 
be to escape arrest after committing a 
felony. Once arrested, the prisoner still 
stands a good chance of escaping punish- 
ment. ‘The only place where we have 
made any noticeable progress is in the 
treatment of felons by some states after 
conviction; but the improvement of our 
penal systems is so slight, take it all in all, 
that it hasn’t yet begun to help matters to 
an appreciable extent. 

Let us take each clause of that summing 
up now. It is easier to become a 
criminal— 

In the old days the professional felon 
had a wider gulf between himself and the 
rest of society than now. His road began 
in the s saloon and it proceeded via the 

“hop joint”; he traveled in bad company; 

he lived differently than the rest of us 
from the start. So he was a marked man; 
if his people did not try to stop him when 
he fell into the habit of 
carousing, the policeman on 
the beat soon came to know 
him as a potential evil-doer. 
Furthermore and above all, 
the underworld was more 
repellant to the novice, the 
first step was a longer one 
than it is now. 
“How, then, does a boy 
start to the penitentiary in 
these days? Usually he 
climbs into an automobile. 
He is two hours and fifty 
miles away from home in the 
evening, while his parents 
think he is at a motion- 
picture theater. Chances 
are he “stepped on it” and 
there was a chase in which 
the “speed cop” was dis- 
tanced. If he is arrested, 
Papa bails him out, hires 
a lawyer to beat the case 
and damns_ the _ officious 
police. 

Having gotten his pri- 
mary education in law break- 
ing, our youthful hero finds 
himself in the company of 
two or three others who long 
for speed. But Father now 
keeps the garage locked. 
Plenty of cars are lining the 
curbs ‘these evenings. They 
appropriate one, just for the 
fun of it, and abandon it 
when the joy ride is over. 
By this time the bunch 
includes a young mechanic 
perhaps, who knows a place 
where one can sell second- 
hand tires and accessories. 
It’s easy money, and these 
evening rambles are de- 
manding more and more 
cash. Also, having once 
broken the laws, it isn’t so | 
hard to break them again. 
The joy rides are now made 
more exciting by occasional 
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thefts. And all hands come home early; 
next day they go to school or to work. 

In the meantime the pool hall, the 
dancing academy, the cabaret and the 
roadhouse give our budding felon a taste 


of “life.” Good people throng these 
places—and bad .people, too. They rub 
elbows. The underworld mingles with 


decency; it masks its hard features with a 
makeup. Things that were only done in 
Barbary Coast dives ten years ago are 
applauded under soft colored lights. Some- 
where along this portion of the route the 
skids are greased by erotic suggestion, and 
there comes a time when the youth seeks 


something with a greater “kick” than 
patent medicine cocktails or bootleg 
liquor. Before many parents realize that 


their boy is in bad company. he is very 
likely to be snufing cocaine. 

On a wild evening one of the bunch 
proposes something more exciting than 
usual—real money in it this time, too. A 
series of highway robberies or burglaries 
occurs out in the residence districts. 

Ask any old police ofhcer if this is not 
true. A recent roundup of highwaymen 
and burglars brought into a Western 
central station a dozen boys. ‘Looked 
like a college fraternity convention,” said 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The policeman today flatfoots after the criminal just 


as he did thirty years ago 
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Illustrated by 
David Hendrickson 


She drew herself to his side 
snugly. Billy could feel 
her warm body trembling 


B ILLY M ITCH quit his job in a broker- 

house. “I'll catch salmon, not 
count cans,” he declared. And with four- 
teen thousand dollars of his own and six 
thousand borrowed from friends, he built 
a fish-trap in Saranoff bay, Alaska, as has 
already been told. 

Stanislaus Saranoff, an old Russian 
whose potlatch house faced the bay, who 
had ruled the Indians of the region for 
fifty years, claimed to own the bay as well 
as the land he occupied under an ancient 
Russian grant. In fact he owned neither, 
but had always managed to keep pro- 
spective trap builders out of the bay— 
until Billy Mitch came. Neither threats 
nor bullets had any effect on him. 

A friendly young white woman called 
Eenapoo, meaning sand flea, visited Billy 
frequently. She was known as a resource- 
ful leader of a band of fish pirates who 
raided traps and sold the salmon to the 
canneries. After Billy’s trap had been 
robbed several times, and he was broke 
and bitter, she proposed that he join her 
crew, but he refused. 

Siam, a gigantic half-breed Russian, 
Natooka, an Indian girl, and two old 
Indians were Saranoff’s servants. ‘The 
girl loved Siam, but he dreamed of marry- 
ing a white woman, and Kinotl, an old 
medicine man, played on this ambition, 
urging Siam to steal the golden candela- 
brum that Saranoff had kept burning for 
fifty years. In exchange for the candela- 
brum—the one thing that was “stronger 
medicine” than his—Kinotl promised 
Siam three things: the secret of the hiding 
place of Saranoff’s treasure, that all the 
whites would be driven from the region, 
that Siam could have the mate he chose. 

Playing on Natooka’s love, Siam asked 
her to steal the candelabrum, but like 
him, she feared the curse Saranoff had 
promised—that the hand that touched 
the candelabrum would wither. 


age 











Failing to frighten Billy away, Saranoff 
wrote to his grandson—whose_ grand- 
mother had fled from Saranoff long ago 
with an infant in her arms and secured a 
divorce—to come at once, that he was old 
and ill, and needed help. But he de- 
manded, in exchange for making this 
grandson his heir, implicit obedience. 

A young woman arrived. “It is I, 
Frances Malvern,” she stammered. “Your 
granddaughter. It was a mistake, care- 
less writing.” The old man, he Ipless with 
rheumatism, glared at the daughter of his 
daughter, but gradually softened, for the 
girl reminded him of his wife. “You 
shall stay, be my heir,” he said, “but you 
must agree to my terms.” 

When she went to her room he took 
from the base of the candelabrum three 
rolls of parchment. The two small ones 
he returned to their secret place. To the 
third, his will, he added in Russian a 
codicil, folded and glued the bottom of 
the document so the codicil could not be 
read. Sending for the girl he ordered her 
to swear on the sacred candelabrum that 
she would not read the hidden portion of 
the will until the fish-trap was destroyed. 
Believing that he was right, that the trap 
was illegally on his property, she swore 
her oath. That night Saranoff died. 

That same night Billy’s trap was 
pirated again. In the dark he clutched a 
woman’s arm, but she escaped. Arming 
himself, he stormed up to the Saranoff 
house the next day and was met by 
Frances with a rifle that she did not know 
how to use. He laughed at her ulti- 
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matum, refused to leave the bay, declar- 
ing that he believed the raid on his trap 


had been directed from the Saranoff 


house. 
Siam told Frances that her grand- 


father’s claims were not legal, that the 
trap man had a perfect right in the bay. 
In dismay the girl thought of her sworn 
word to her grandfather. She must have 
a talk with the young trap man. That 
night she rowed out to the trap, but hear- 
ing Billy speaking words of affection to 
Eenapoo, she hastily returned home, her 
cheeks burning. ‘That night she awak- 
ened with a start, rushed to the chapel 
where the candelabrum stood. Retreat- 
ing footsteps sounded on the stair—and 
the candelabrum was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE THEFT OF THE CANDELABRUM. 
AVID LENNON, whom later 


from Initkilly to Dixon Entrance 

they called “Boston,” had gone 

to sea as a boy in the days of the 
clipper ship. He had been a_ powder 
monkey on board a northern frigate 
during the Civil War. At the close of the 
war he had managed a revolution in 
Central America, had been lined up 
against the adobe wall of the cuarcel to 
be shot, had been romantically reprieved 
and saved by the daughter of the vic- 
torious general. 

Then he had worked his way up the 
west coast to San Francisco, and on into 
the then still active California gold frelds. 

Caught robbing a sluice box, he had 
got his hide well filled with buckshot 
which not a little accelerated his flight 
northward toward the Oregon country. 

In that day Seattle consisted of a small 
sawmill, a saloon and one store. But even 
then ships came into Puget Sound, an- 
chored in the roadstead of Elliot bay. 

Lennon took to the sea again, sailed 
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north to Queen Charlotte Islands, where 
copper had been discovered. 

There Boston deserted ship, took him 
an Indian wife, a Hydah princess of the 
blood. 

Lennon, a man of small stature, had a 
disproportionately large head. That this 
head was the repository for knowledge 
profound the Indians of the Charlotte 
group verily believed. As proof of his 
brains and ability, it was pointed out that 
Lennon had mastered both the Hydah 
tongue and the universal vernacular, the 
Chinook, in the briefest span of time. 
Also, Lennon had a tzum (book) from 
which he read night and morning. 

Which he did—a sailor’s bible, bound 
in pigskin, containing in an appendix 
special prayers to be said by mariners in 
distress and the ritual for the burial of the 
dead at sea. 

Lennon was that not strikingly unusual 
anomaly, a deeply pious man who still 
could be a thief and to himself justify his 
peculations by text and precept from holy 
writ. 

The Saviour, Lennon argued, could 
never have hoarded gold away from his 
fellows. Later, Lennon contended, in 
justification of an act of piracy, that He 
who had fed loaves and fishes to the 
multitudes upon the hillside would never 
have condoned the 
wholesale plundering of 
a common food store, 
the fish of the sea, by a 
corporation fish-trap. 

Boston, with his heavy 
beard, the air of author- 
ity, of finality, that he 
assumed on many occa- 
sions, would have been, 
except for his diminutive 
stature, a fair picture of 
a patriarch of old. The 
old man’s blue eyes were 
roundly innocent and 
trusting in the effect 
that they left upon the 
new acquaintance. His 
lips often framed them- 
selves into expressions 
tender, benignant. When 
aroused, angered, _ his 
eyes became as hard as 
the shining points of a 
sailor’s splicing irons, 
his lips drew away from 
his strong even teeth in 
an animal-like snarl. In 
his rages he was a crea- 
ture bereft of reason. 
Without truth and with- 
out reckoning, he would 
hurl his tough little body 
upon an enemy, fighting 
fair or unfair, with knife, 
with gun, biting, clawing 
like a cornered cougar. 

This universal reputa- 
tion for uncontrolled 
frenzy, for murderous 
conduct in affray, stood 
Boston badly in hand 
when accused by Sara- 
noff of slaying a Klingkit 
Indian with whom it 
was known Boston had 
had a disagreement. 

Boston had _ served 
some years of his fifteen- 
year term in the Puget 
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Sound Federal Penitentiary when rumor 
began to spread in the Sitka country that 
Boston had never really killed the Klingkit, 
who had only gone to parts remote at the 
instance of the crafty Saranoff, in order to 
make certain the conviction of Boston on 
circumstantial evidence and his own evil 
record. 

What had lain between Saranoff and 
Boston, what true motive, was never 
known to any one save the principals. 


OSTON, aware that he had been rail- 

roaded to the penitentiary, waiting 
year after year for the release that never 
came, for the reason that the expose of the 
flight of the Klingkit never got beyond 
the rumor stage, became as dangerous as 
a caged wild thing baited by its keeper. 
His heart festered within him like a 
snake-bitten heel. 

Eenapoo Delaouer had, of course, never 
seen Boston Lennon. His reputation she 
knew in meticulous detail. 

Something lacking in her makeup of 
heart, soul, mind, rendered Boston’s 
wicked annals not unpleasant themes for 
her meditative hours. The exploits in 
freebootery of this picaresque and pictur- 
esque old rogue read to her demoralized 
ethical sense like the creditable venturings 
of a bold crusader. 
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Her sympathies went out to him pro- 
foundly. He was a very old man. He 
was spending his declining years in a 
penitentiary. What years might remain 
to him, following his release, she reasoned, 
he was entitled to enjoy in comfort and 
repose. 

Short-term prisoners, men for the 
greater part convicted of infractions of 
the liquor law, were constantly being sent 


to Puget Sound from Alaska. One of 
Eenapoo’s fish-pirate gang had been 


caught, convicted. ‘Through him Eena- 
poo sent word to Old Boston that, upon 
his release, he would find a cabin ready for 
him in the Sitka country, snug and warm, 
blankets on his bunk, mowitch (meat) 
hanging from the sapling in the back yard. 

This kindly message had been inspired 
by the belief that a man who would be 
close to eighty years of age upon release 
would welcome the quiet comforts of a 
home. 

Word came back to Eenapoo, carried by 
a discharged convict who knew the Blue 
Parka man, that Old Boston Lennon 
physically was more like a man of fifty 
than of eighty. And Boston was soon to 
be released, good behavior having dimin- 
ished his sentence by nearly five years. 

Straightw ay Fenapoo got word to the 
old sinner through underground means of 


“The thunderbird said, ‘a Hydah girl is in danger,’ the old man whispered; ‘a white girl will 
do her great harm’ ™ 
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communication that she learned with 
gratification that he was strong and hale, 
and that upon his arrival in Southeastern 
Alaska she would welcome him to active 
membership in her band. 

In Sitka Boston met the Blue Parka 
Man and a second pirate known as 
Devil Buster. From these worthies 
Boston learned of the coming to Saranoff 
bay of Billy Mitch, of Eenapoo’s interest 
in the young fellow. 

Devil Buster cupped his hand to Bos- 
Boston laughed, 


ton’s ear, whispered. 
The Blue Parka 


and the Buster laughed. 
Man never laughed. 

“My klahowa (greetings) to Eenapoo,” 
said Boston, ‘‘and thank her kind for the 
asking. But I don’t know.” 

He shook his head. 

“I got to have time to think it over,” 
the old man continued. “I just don’t 
know about joining up with Eenapoo and 
you folks. You see, I always been used to 
playing a lone hand. Besides all 
that, | hain’t used to dividing up 
my lift with nobody. Eenapoo, she’s 
up and got herself crazy about this 
Mitch party. She’ll have him in her 
gang sure. That'll mean Mitch will 
be her right-hand man. It wouldn’t 





work. I and this chee- 
chako, Mitch, would go to 
a bight in no time. 

“But the mainliest rea- 
son of all,” concluded old 


Boston, “‘is I got a reck- 
oning to go over—with 
Saranoff. I hain’t open for no engage- 


ment of no kind till I and Saranoff has 
done a spear dance. My &lahowa to 
Eenapoo, and speak her how I can’t 
consider at this stage of moon.’ 


ROM Sitka Boston made his way 

north in a canoe laden with blankets 
and provisions. Coming toa stop at the 
entrance of Saranoff bay, he surveyed 
through a pair of sea glasses the fish-trap 
of Billy Mitch, centered his gaze upon 
the potlatch house. 

Almost instantaneously, from the upper 
window flashed the glass eye of the old 
draw telescope. 

A derisive grin chased from Boston’s 
countenance the look of appalling hatred 
that first had settled upon it. 

ee talking to himself, Boston 
paddled o Boston knew the ancient 
draw ester Its power was three 
diameters. The binoculars that he had 
focussed upon the potlatch house were 
seven. At the distance, Saranoff could 
not possibly have made out the identity of 
the man in the canoe. 

Drawing his canoe well up into the 
shrubbery, and cunningly caching his 
blankets and provisions, Boston made his 
way through the wood. 

Kinotl, the medicine man, arose courte- 
ously to receive him. 


“Kinotl,’ said Boston, “you - still 
tikegh (anxious) about the gold can- 


delabrum?” 
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He was still 
strong 


Kinotl gravely nodded. 
tikegh to possess the glittering, 
medicine of Stanislaus Saranoff. 

“Allright. You can have it easy. That 
is, you do your part you can.” 

Boston stood shrewdly appraising the 
effect of his words. Kinotl’s black eyes 
gleamed. The old medicine man lifted 
a claw-like hand, ran it over the seams 
and chasms in his deeply wrinkled 
face. 

“Saranoff has got money cached,” said 
Boston; ‘‘a lot of money. He fetched it 
ashore when that Russ ship went down. 
It’s all poolie about him walking ashore, 
he come ashore on a hatch, and he fetched 
the gold candlestick and he fetched 
money. A lot of money; I know it. 


PP 















Natural, like all real Alaska sourdoughs, 
he takes and caches that money. 
“He caches it years and years ago, 


figuring he’d dig it up some time. He’s 
took down with rheumatiz something 
grievous. He hain’t able physical to go 
dig up his cache, and he’s too natural sus- 
picious to trust anybody with the secret. 

“Now look, Kinotl.” 

Boston tapped the medicine man upon 
the breast with his forefinger. 

“Now look. Saranoff won’t never get 
well, and he knows it; he hain’t a fool. 
But he’s got kin relations in California. 
His klootchman (woman) run off when her 
kid was only a year or two old, and I 
don’t blame | her none. Saranoff might let 
them kin relations starve to death far as 
that goes, but them bang up Russians 
and aristocrats is strong for family, blood. 
Saranoff will want to leave his money to 
them kin relations. But he’ll hang on till 
near his last breath. I know he’s bed-rid, 
for I see the old draw telescope focusing 
out of the top window like twenty years 
ago. What will Saranoff do? Sure as 
tides, and surer, Kinotl, Saranoff will 
draw up a little plat to show where the 
cache is at. Surest thing. You want the 
gold candlestick. You'll get it. That is, 
you hold your mouth right and perform 
a whole lot, you'll get it. And besides, 
you Il get a one- -fourth share of the pil 
chickamin (money} that’s in the cache.” 

Kinotl, sparing of words, looked at 


Boston questioningly. 
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“You just say a strong tomanawous 
(charm) so they know they just got to 
do what’s told them, pick me out ten 
good men, give me a war canoe. That’s 
all. Gold candlestick and a quarter of the 
pil chickamin.” 

Kinotl shook his head. “No pil 
chickamin, just candlestick my share and 
I agree.” 

Boston hid a smile behind his hand. 
“All right.” 

By night the war canoe was ready, the 
ten men selected. The ten canoe men, all 
short of stature, but with enormous 


development of arms and shoulders, were 
ready to do Boston’s bidding without 
question, for Kinotl had said over them 
his weirdest, most terrifying rite. 







“Now look, Kinotl,” 
said Boston, tapping 
the medicine man on 
the breast, “Saranoff's 
got money cached” 


Just north of the promontory that 

marked the entrance to Saranoff bay, the 
big war canoe thrust its prow gently upon 
the beach. Five paddlers on either side 
picked the thing up and carried it into 
the brush. 

Leaving the Indians secreted in the 
wood, Boston made his way by a devious 
route to the clearing in which stood the 
potlatch house. A long time he remained 
hidden in the edge of the clearing, listen- 
ing, studying the house through the 
binoculars. 

As the shadows lengthened, and dark- 
ness came on swiftly, he crept across the 
clearing to the rear of the house, leaned 
his head against the cedar planking to 
listen. 

Growing bolder, he slid along the wall, 
crouched beneath a window. Then slowly 
he lifted his head until his eyes com- 
manded the interior. 


WHITE girl sat beside a table, a girl 

with brown eyes, a girl rather small of 
stature with alert mobile featurés. Pretty, 
decidedly pretty, with a little mannerism 
of slightly lifting her upper lip upon the 
right hand side. 

Boston, many, many years before, had 
seen some one whom this girl resembled, 
with that same trick of twitching her 
upper lip. 

Suddenly he remembered; it had been 
the pretty American wife of Stanislaus 
Saranoff who, unable longer to endure the 
autocratic rule of her Russian husband, 
had taken her baby and run away. 

Cautiously, Boston backed away from 
the house. 

Regaining the hiding place of the 
Indians, he ordered the canoe back into 
the water. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Chance Reunion 


Drawn by Wil] James 


His outfit's brand on a broken-down city horse! The cowman in town recognizes an old friend, 
with the result that the disgraced horse is pensioned on the home range 
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) Interesting W esterners 


Youngest Master Mariner in the United States Merchant Marine—The Whistler Who Kepe Up 
Her Courage—Idaho's ‘Grand Ojd Man’—A Woman Evangelist Who Has Preached 
Five Thousand Cheerful Sermons—A Country Doctor With Progressive Ideas 








HEN Captain Emile Gene- 
reaux, youngest master mari- 
ner in the United States 
Merchant Marine, arrived in 
San Francisco recently in command of the 
two-thousand-ton schooner Rose Maho- 
ney, he had completed a record voyage of 
sixteen months from that port to the 
British Isles via Panama 


when he was two months old, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to demonstrate an in- 
herited gift of command by speedily 
becoming the beloved and unquestioned 
autocrat of officers and crew. His cradle, 
the largest on record, was the whole rock- 
ing ship; for playmates he had sea-gulls 
(sailors call them “gunnies”) ; for back yard 


deck of his father’s ship where, tied be- 
yond reach of the rail, he submitted to 
the careful guardianship of a big English 
retriever dog. At night he slept soundly 
through calm and storm, peace and 
danger, swung in a hammock above his 
parents’ bed. His first lesson in obedience 
came in a stern command from his father 

—in his biggest bridge voice 








Canal, Buenos Ayres and 
return. He is twenty-three 
years old. 

Few men enter upon a 
chosen career in babyhood, 
and those few are usually 
the children of actors. A 
professional debut can be 
made in the midst of the 
safe sham of a_ property 
snow-storm, but Emile had 
his initiation in the real sun- 
light and under the blue 
skies of the Pacific Coast, be 
and for “location” a real 7 
ship nosing her way sturdily 
through the tumbling waves 
of the Pacific. His father, 
Captain E. C. Genereaux, 
himself a marine surveyor 
whose grandfather was a 
San Francisco master and 
ship owner in early days, 
is the descendant of a daring 
young Frenchman who ran 
away from home when a 





boy and sailed round the Horn to seek his 
fortune with the young Americans of the 
West. His mother, of New England 
stock, had for immediate ancestry some 
of the earliest and best of the California 
pioneers. With these balancing strains of 
impetuous adventure and enduring cour- 
age in their temperaments they faced life 
with fearless zest and taught their 
children to do the same. 

Emile, the eldest son, was taken to sea 
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youngest master mariner in the United States Merchant 
Marine. He went to sea whentwo months old. Cradled 
in coiled rope, the first baby-talk he heard was“Clew up 
the tops'ls!” He got his sea legs aboard his father's ship 


the ocean. His range of vision was limited 
by zenith and horizon. At an age when 
most children are being wheeled round the 
block in the tame security of a perambu- 
lator he was sitting enthroned in a coil of 
rope while one or more of the big, loud- 
voiced, gentle-handed men of the sea 
undertook to entertain his royal highness. 
Instead of taking his first uncertain steps 
on the padded carpets of a house he was 
“getting his sea legs” on the holy-stoned 


At twenty-three, Captain Emile Genereaux is the 


to “clew up the tops’ls!’ In- 
stinctive recognition of author- 
ity—or was it a mixture of 
astonishment and curiosity? 
*| silenced his baby wail and he 
did not cry again. 

When Emile was nine years 
old, his parents, following a 
consistent teaching of  self- 
reliance, sent him on an all- 
summer vacation trip alone. 
Later he told his father that he 
wished next time they wouldn’t 
ask any one to “look after” 
him! (His father had been 
guilty of this indiscretion, it 
seems.) He “didn’t like being 
\ looked after.’ Neither, it 

turned out, did he like study 
and books. What’s the use, he 
argued, reading all that? 
Those things have “already 
happened!” 

After grammar, high school 
and two years’ apprenticeship 
in a Seattle ship-building plant 
he sailed at eighteen as cabin 
boy on the barkentine 4mazon 
for Melbourne, returning a 
qualified A. B. From his sec- 
ond voyage he came home 
second mate. His next billet 
brought with it the opportu- 
nity to prove his mechanical 
skill in the record time-mend- 
ing of a disabled engine, and 
consequent promotion to first 
mate. He had just passed his 
examinations as Master of Sail 
when the United States entered 
the war, but he now accepted 
the berth of First Officer on the 
Cadet Training Ship, Monon- 
gahela, plying between Pacific 
ports and the Philippines. A 
thrilling incident occurred one 
night as they were entering 
Manila Bay after 102 days at 
sea and a gunboat fired across their bow 
to prevent them sailing straight into a 
mine field and certain death. As the 
then-first officer expressed it, “Believe 
me, there was some action! We had every 
sail in and a_ sixty-fathom chain at 
anchor in four minutes!’ 

After the war, to gain experience in 
steam, Emile made a voyage as second 
officer on the steamer Colusa, operating 
between San Francisco and oriental ports 
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Interesting Westerners 


tain Genereaux is just a 
clear-eyed, wholesome 
boy—all man in action 
how ever, and all American 
in ideals. 

Marpa MacKENDRICK. 


UU 
WELVE years ago a 


discouraged, de -spond- 
ent girl came West with 
her mother. The voice 
which she had been train- 
ing for several years of 
hard study could never be 
heard in grand opera or 
concert—it had_ been 
ruined by an_ ill-advised 
method. In California 
the songs of the linnet, 
meadow lark and mock- 
ingbird attracted her at- 
tention. She noticed how 
similar the bird note is to 
the human whistle. Into 
her mind came a plan. 

“Well, if I can’t sing, I 
can whistle,” said Agnes 
Woodward. 

To the foothills of the 
high Sierras she went 
daily, music-paper and 
note-book in one hand, a 
sandwich in the other. 
She trailed the song birds, 
imitating their cries so 
perfectly that they came 
to bush and tree in answer 
to her call. Then she 
jotted down their notes, 
reproduced and adapted 
them to musical sele -ctions, 








Miss Agnes “Voodward whistled to keep up her courage when 
Then she specialized in bird 


She gives concerts with gaily plumaged persons 


she lost her singing voice. 
music. 


as soloists and an aviary of forty as chorus 


At the end of this trip Andrew Mahoney, 
ship owner, and Tom Crowley, his man- 
ager, offered Genereaux—in spite of ad- 
verse criticism because of his youth— 
command of the Rose Mahoney, a splendid 
five-masted schooner about to sail to 
England. ‘The young captain not only 
made the voyage within schedule time 
but brought his ship home in excellent 
condition and also proved his ability to 
deal with a dangerous emergency. On 
the way north from Panama the ship 
was so long delayed by calms that food 
ran low and the crew, growing restless and 
mutinous, one day came aft in a body 
and demanded that the ship put into the 
next port. But young Genereaux was not 
to be bluffed. His orders, he said, “‘read 
San Francisco,” and if any one had any 
different ideas as to this and wanted to 
“start something” he had two auto- 
matics handy—his mate two more—to 
argue the matter with! The men decided 
that they did not have “any different 
ideas,” and they all applied for berths on 
his next voyage. 

Captain Genereaux says he likes to get 
to sea because there’s plenty to do, lots of 
room and no one to bother him. Relics of 
his voyages include tea and coffee from 
Ceylon and Honolulu, silks from Singa- 
pore, feathers from strange birds of the 
tropics and the shell crown of a South Sea 
Island queen. But for all his experience 





choosing appropriate 
names to illustrate the 
bird figures. 
Next she 
rented a stu- 
dio and es- 
tablished a school of artistic 
whistling. Her first concert 
had one whistler with violin- 
ist and pianist, but last year 
many bird imitators did 
solo work, others appearing 
in duets, trios, quartets and 
sextets, supported by a 
whistling chorus of forty 
people. Besides the annual 
concert the whistlers warble 
for guests at the winter ho- 
tels, arrayed as birds of gor- 
geous plumage, and are also 
frequently engaged by local 
theatres. Miss Woodward 
attributes her success to the 
universal desire of people to 
whistle. Whistling being a 

natural expression of joy, 
they are attracted to it. 
The ages of her students 
range from six to sixty. 

EvizasetH DEvEL. 


UU 


ie a stranger were to come 
into southern Idaho and 
ask the first dozen people he 
met who was the most pop- 
ular man in the state, ten 
out of that number would 
answer, “James H. Hawley, 


Idaho’s Grand Old Man.” 





and ability, young Cap- 





known as “Idaho's Grand Old Man.” 
anything on earth to serve the Gem state. 
But wear a silk 
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The other two would be late comers not 
acquainted with Idaho and its history. 
Should the same stranger go to the great 
mining section of the Coeur d’Alenes in 
north Idaho and ask the question he 
would receive the same answer. begs 
Because “Jim” Hawley is one of the last 
honest-to-goodness pioneers left in the 
Gem state. He has held every office in 
the gift of the people, from justice of the 
peace to the governorship of the state. 
Petitions from all parts of Idaho were 
sent to President Wilson to appoint him 
secretary of the interior, and at the Demo- 
cratic national convention in San Fran- 
cisco he was the unanimous choice in 
Idaho as a candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency. 

As an attorney versed in mining laws 
and irrigation Hawley has few equals, if 
any, in the United States, but it is not his 
standing at the bar nor because he was 
governor that he is such a favorite with 
the people. It is just because he is “‘Big- 
hearted Jim” to everybody. 

In the early sixties Hawley, a youth 
under twenty with no capital walked into, 
Idaho City, then the great gold center of 
the northwest. He wanted a grub stake 
while he hunted for gold, and soon se- 
cured the favor. Carrying the grub on 
his back he went out prospecting and that 
winter located a group of claims in the 
Boise Basin on which he has since ex- 
pended $20,000. He still predicts that the 
section will become as great a mining dis- 
trict as the Rand fields of Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

“‘Jim’s” generosity is proverbial. Some 
years ago when an expert accountant put 
a complete bookkeeping system in his 
offices, “I owe you’ slips were found 
among his papers which ran into thou- 
sands of dollars. They had been given by 
men who had borrowed money time and 


James H. Hawley, lawyer, ex-governor and old-timer, is 


He will do 


“plug” hat? No sir! 




















Miss Minnie Oliphant has preached more than 

five thousand sermons, but St. Paul's edict about 

women has denied her the title of “Reverend.” 

Though born a Quaker, she approves pretty 

ciothes. Didn't the Lord make the rainbow ? 
Well then! 


again. Who some of them were Hawley 
was unable to recall, but he knew they 
were mostly pioneers in hard luck. 

Although past seventy years of age, 
Hawley is still an active man, a power in 
the courts and in politics and continually 
working for the promotion of the mining 
and irrigation development of the state. 
An early riser, at six o'clock in the summer 
months he will be found strolling about 
Boise, the city he helped to build. When 
he was governor one of his friends sug- 
gested that he wear a silk “plug” hat. 
He bought one, tried it on, remarked that 
he “did not like the damn thing,” cast it 
aside, put on one of the black wide- 
rimmed hats he had worn for so long and 
continued to wear it throughout his 
administration. On a trip east in a 
western governors’ special he was the one 
executive on the train who wore a broad- 
rimmed hat, and was much amused when 
he heard a youth in a city en route say, 

“Gee! That aint no governor, that’s a 
sheriff.” 

Hawley likes clean sports. He attends 
ball games and wrestling matches and 
will go a long distance to see a cowboy 
relay race. He is exceedingly fond of 
childre n. When he was governor the 
primary grade put on a May Day festival 
in the ball park. He spent several hours 
there. Asked by some one if he were not 
neglecting his official duties he replied, 
“T feel I can serve the state to no better 
advantage than by taking an interest in its 
children and lending my support to the 
public schools.’ He has raised a family 
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of seven children on the old-fashioned 
theory that a child should be of some 
value and — to work. When he was 
governor one of his sons toiled with a 
team on a big irrigation project, it 
ing his thre e-months’ vacation from 
the state university in that way. While 
the sons of other governors were sailing 
yachts or driving automobiles he was 
earning his living by the sweat of his brow 
on a sage-brush expanse, quite as a 
matter of course because he had been 
trained to be useful. 

James N. Fioyp. 


UU 


HE lives of some preachers may be 

prosy and uneventful, but Miss 
Minnie Oliphant’s career has been ex- 
ceptionally free of monotony. She has 
driven a locomotive, taken airplane trips, 
gone down into mines and climbed to 
mountain tops in order to gain new view- 
points and fresh inspirations for sermons; 
has held services in many of the larger 
cities of Europe and Canada, as well as the 
United States, and lived for months at 
Oberammergau to become intimately 
acquainted with the purpose and princi- 
pals of the Passion Play as material for a 
lecture on the great pageant. 

But all this activity might be expected 
of a woman whose childhood ambition 
was to become a circus-rider. She was 
diverted from the bareback-riding plan 
when she chanced to attend an evangelist 
meeting. A preacher she would be. Her 
friends quoted St. Paul about women 
keeping silence in the churches, so she 
spent five years on the lecture and concert 
platform, and it was not until 1900 that 
she was introduced as an evangelist and 
permitted to preach. During the succeed- 
ing years she has delivered more than 
five thousand sermons, but being a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church which has 





A country doctor can have a notable career, even though he 
remain poor as to dollars. Dr. W. A. Cartwright 
serves an entire countryside and likes his job 
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never yet ordained a woman, she is not 
entitled to the “Reverend” nor to the 
superannuate fund. She has worked for 
many different denominations and_ her 
audiences have ranged from churches and 
civic bodies to prisons and other insti- 
tutions. 

Although raised a Quaker, Miss Oli- 
phant is of the opinion that pride in ex- 
tremely plain clothes is as much to be 
condemned as extreme pride in finery. 
She says: “A minister once told me he 
didn’t like my hat. I had bought it in 
Paris and it had beads on it. He almost 
refused to let me preach in his church. 
But I reminded him that the Lord 
couldn’t be criticised for making a rain- 
bow—and he gave in.’ 

Asked regarding the number of con- 
versions she had made, she said: “I have 
never converted a soul, because all souls 
are converted by the spirit and I may 
have been merely one of the human 
agencies through which the spirit spoke.” 

Miss Oliphant has a low, well-modu- 
lated voice, a crown of gray hair, and a 
pleasing personality. Her home is in 
Spokane, Washington. 

MAaAyYBEL SHERMAN. 


UU 
pS ? eset young W. A. Cartwright was 


given his sheepskin at a medical 
college eleven years ago, he went to the 
little village of Valley, Washington, to 
visit a brother before beginning his career 
in one of the big cities of the West. 

“Why don’t you stay here?” asked the 
brother. ‘There isn’t a doctor in the 
whole region.” 

“T don’t want to be a small-town country 
doctor,” objected the ambitious young 
graduate. But hereconsidered. There was 
a lure in the environment—mountain 
streams with shining trout in them; spark- 
ling lakes with bass and mackinaws; log- 
ging roads leading to the 
heart of the wilderness; 
magnificent forests, and fair 
meadows grown with hay. 
Surely this was a desirable 
place in which to live, but 
what did the future hold for 
him in so remote a location? 

The question has_ been 
answered. Dr. Cartwright 
is physician to the whole 
countryside. Patients go 
from far-away cities to his 
hospital. The latter was 
built by those who had faith 
in him. <A_ mountaineer 
remembered that the doctor 
had saved his little girl’s 
life and not charged him for 
service, so he donated a 
week of labor. Another 
volunteered five hundred 
dollars because of gratitude 
for a cure. Presently the 
hospital became a reality 
through volunteer help. 
And the doctor has grown 
with his increasing responsi- 
bilities. Yearly visits to 
noted hospitals in big cities 
have given him great skill 
insurgery. He has demon- 
strated that a country doc- 
tor can be a benefactor to 
humanity and thus achieve 
a successful career. 

RussELt ARDEN BANKSON. 
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See recipe for Salmon Croquettes 
in cookbook offered below. 


Do you know the 24 Rules 
for Perfect Frying? 


“The Whys of Cooking’ will tell 
you all the “‘tricks of the trade’’ that 
will enable you to make your cro- 
quettes, fritters and other fried foods 
just right the first time you try them. 
Written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking School, 
and editor of ‘American Cookery”, 
this book also contains scores of her 
exclusive recipes, including the Salm- 
on Croquettes pictured above. _Illus- 
trated in color. Bound in blue and 
gold. We pay 26c for every copy of 
this book. You may have one copy, 
postpaid, for 10 cents in stamps. Write 
to Section W-3, Department of Home 
Economics, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati. 








elicious (Fogu eltes 


Do you know how to make them easily and inexpensively? 


Croquettes offer a most economical and appetizing way to serve left- 
overs. If you follow the approved rules for deep frying (see special 
cookbook offer below) you will find that your croquettes will not be 


_ greasy, that your house will not be filled with an unpleasant odor and 


that you will use less cooking fat than when you cook ina fr ‘ing pan. 
The first rule for successful croquettes is to use Crisco. 

Crisco fried foods do not look, taste, nor smell grea Crisco can- 
not be detected on anything prepared with it because it is white, pure, 


tasteless, and odorless. It is a vegetable product unlike lard in origin 
and effect. 





No matter how much frying you do with Crisco your kitchen will 
be as pleasant to work in as when you are doing any other kind of 
cooking. Crisco does not smoke at frying temperature. 


Frying consumes comparatively little Crisco and none need be thrown 
away. Crisco is not absorbed by the food because it forms a crust 
almost immediately. All that is left can be used again and ant 
cause it does not carry the taste of one food to another. 


Keep Crisco on hand and you always will be equipped to produce 
croquettes, fritters or other good fried things at a moment’s notice. 


Use Crisco for baking, too. It makes flaky pastries, tender biscuit, 
and delicious, butterlike cakes. Get it from your grocer, in sanitary, 
dirt-proof containers, at about the same price as lard sold from an 
open tub. One pound, net weight, and larger sizes. 





Crisco is also made and sold in Canada 
















for Frying -For Shortenin 
wor TON Cake Making 
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One 


W oman in 
a Million 


By Herman 
Sisk 


Ilustrated 
by 
Cornelia 
Barns 


| be) 
HEY we sitting very close to 
each other on one of the many 
crags that dot the trail from Pasa- 
dena to the summit of Mt. Lowe. 
Below them lay the city of millionaires, 


while to the south the orange groves 
stretched themselves into one long green 













“When I have noth- 
ing to say, I remain 
quiet,” she said 
belt. The fog was rolling in from the 
ocean. 

‘Their khaki-clad legs were dangling 
over the edge of the precipice, and her 
artistic hand was resting snugly within 
his. 

For some time they sat in silence. At 
length he spoke. 

“What’s the 
asked. 

“Nothing,” she replied in astonishment. 
“Why?” 

“You're so quiet.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, dado.” 

“I’m no more so than usual; but then 
you’ve known me only a few weeks.” 

“You're not angry about anything, are 
you ,? 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

“I’m glad; I was afraid you might be.” 

There was 
and again it was he who broke it. 

“Aren’t you going to say anything?” 

he ventured. 

“What shall I say?” she smilingly asked. 

“Anything you wish.” 

“But I have nothing to say,” 
sured him. 

“Don’t you ever talk unless you have 
something to say?” he asked in surprise. 


matter, little one?” he 


she as- 


another period of silence’ 
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she replied 


“What a 


“Why, no, of course not!” 
with a suggestion of pique. 
question!” 

“That’s strange,” he murmured. 

“That I never talk unless I have some- 
thing to say?” 

as es. ” 

“That’s w hat mother always tells me, 
she laughed. ‘She says I’m not a bit like 
other girls. How often have I heard her 
remark that she can’t understand me, and 
that when I have nothing to talk about 
I remain quiet.” 

“And are you always like that?” 

“Yes, s she snodded. 

“You are?” 

“Um-hum.” 


E looked across the valley to where a 
tiny wreath of smoke was curling up 
into the air and was being wafted in an 
easterly direction by the gentle wind. He 
thought of the old woman next door with 
her ever-wagging tongue, and how often he 
had wondered how any mortal man could 
live with such a creature. It seemed to him 
there had never been a time when he was 
at home that she was not scolding or argu- 
ing about something or other. And how 
often he had shuddered to think of such 
an existence until death did them part. 

Then he looked into the rosy future. 
He saw himself in a cozy bungalow. All 
was quiet and serene. He pictured him- 
self of an evening in the sitting-room with 
a warm glow in the grate and a magazine 
in his lap. Across the table he saw a busy 
little woman darning his socks and speak- 
ing to him only when he addressed her. 

He came back to the present and looked 
at the girl beside him. 

“Now, little one, let’s get this straight,’ 
he said. “Do I understand you to say 
that when you have nothing to talk about 
you remain perfectly quiet? 

“Ye ‘s,”’ she laughed. 

“And you never speak unless you really 
have some ‘thing to talk about?” 

“Yes. 

He candied bit closer and squeezed 
her hand a wee bit tighter. 

“Will—will you marry me?” in a voice 
that was husky with excitement. 

She looked at him in amazement. 

“T_T scarcely know—know you,” 
stammered. 

“T was never so earnest in my life,” he 
told her. “I’ve been looking for you for 
ever so long. Will you?” 

The trees about them were nodding in 
the light breeze that fanned their hot 
faces, and presently she joined them in 
their nodding. 


she 





Wave tracks wave 
From Asian lands 

Till they break white 
On moonlit sands. 





Night 


By Lesley Bates 


Dim towns doze 


In a sea-wind’s sighing 


Your dark hair blows 


Like a sea-bird flying. 
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There is only one Stutz car—its’ supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Via the Homesteading Route 


only ate a man’s crop up but they barked 
at him defiantly, dodging into their holes 
just in time to save themselves. Thou- 
sands of them were killed, but they seemed 
to remain as numerous asever. My neigh- 
bor Conners came across the gulch, sat 
down on a bench in front of my cabin, 
wiped his face and exclaimed: “It’s no use 
to fight the little beasts any longer. All 
the prairie dogs between here and Sas- 
katchewan have heard of this opening and 
have come to feed on our oats and alfalfa. 
I saw a dozen or so in my field with ‘U. S.’ 
branded on their backs. ‘They’ve just 
come down from Yellowstone National 
Park.” 
Why Homesteaders Fail 

The disappointments and the failures 
accompanying homesteading are due to 
two main causes. Persons who are not 
adapted to the life, who are not farmers 
by nature, undertake it, expecting to 
make a “stake” and leave the land in a 
short time; the other cause is insufhcient 
means to get a start. 

Assuming that a family is used to some 
hardship, that its members have good 
health and a little money to meet the 
outlay necessary to begin cultivating 
their land to advantage, is there really any 
compensation for the privations they 


must necessarily endure? I answer em- 
phatically, “Yes.” 
I have lived where men worked for 


wages year after year, with little hope of 
advancement. I have watched them 
slowly climbing the hill in the morning, 
dinner pail in hand; I heard the jokes 
about shirking work; I observed the 
deadening influence of a lack of a worthy 
objective. The work these men did was 
so standardized and their chances of pro- 
motion were so slight that they lost all 
hope and ambition. 

On the other hand, I have found the 
poor homesteader without ready money 
in his pocket, weirdly dressed in torn, 


(Continued from page 37) 


nondescript garments, but his face alight 
and hope in his heart. What if his last 
year’s crop has not been a complete suc- 
cess? He knows where the trouble lay 
and can remedy it this year. There are 
many experiments to be made in testing 
the productive qualities of new land. 
Different methods of cultivation are 
eagerly discussed. One neighbor has se- 
cured an unusual yield of alfalfa by a 
certain process; another has been particu- 
larly successful with his livestock; this 
man and that have made big returns upon 
side lines, honey, potatoes, cheese or 
poultry. In spite of past failures the 
homesteader feels that there is another 
chance. 

But variety of work and occasional 
successes are not enough to give content- 
ment and interest. ‘There is something 
that comes to a settler upon land more 
gratifying than the satisfaction of slowly 
and surely acquiring a competency. This 
something—I speak from personal knowl- 
edge—is the realization of being an im- 
portant factor in the community, one 
whose voice has weight, a person to be 
consulted about matters of public interest. 

But still the question persists: “Does it 
pay in actual money value?” and the 
answer is: “It depends upon the indivi- 
dual.” An incident will illustrate the 
type of men who succeed upon a home- 
stead 

It was the Fourth of July. The settlers 
in a certain area had arranged to have a 
big picnic in the foothills. Some had gone 
up the night before and camped on the 
grounds, and most of the rest went early 
in the morning. Now the ditch system 
was not complete. The main ditches 
were too small and no dams had been 
built. As the season advanced the water 
supply was becoming inadequate for all 
needs; the settlers were assigned turns for 
using it. When at a specified hour a 


man’s turn came to use water from a 
certain lateral, he turned all the water in 
the ditch on to his field for a given period 
of hours. Our friend Jennings sent his 
family ahead to the picnic promising to 
follow later on horseback after he had 
irrigated his alfalfa. But, on account of 
the celebration, the neighbors whose turn 
came earlier in the morning had neglected 
to use their share. Jennings found he had 
a flood of water and worked all day giving 
his field a good soaking. 

Jennings is today one of the most pros- 
perous and respected men in the com- 
munity, holding positions of vice-presi- 
dent of a local bank, president of a 
cattlemen’s association and member of 
the board of county supervisors. 


Their Very Own 


The man who is alert and ready to seize 
opportunities, who holds to a purpose 
until it is accomplished, is the man most 
likely to succeed in any undertaking, and 
homesteading is no exception. 

My original quarter section has shrunk 
to 110 acres. I had to sell 50 acres in 
order to be able to improve the balance. 
I have ninety acres in alfalfa now and I 
am studying agriculture. As soon as I 
have completed the course, I shall take 
personal charge of the ranch man- 
agement. 

At the present values in land, improved 
land can be bought at from $30 to $50 per 
acre, depending upon location; unim- 
proved land for less. It is probable that, 
but for the war, one or more lines of rail- 
road would have been completed through 
the reservation before this. All such 
work stopped, of course. Auto lines are 
the principal means for carrying traffic at 
present, ae: the people are not dis- 
couraged. They have plenty to eat. 
The war is over. The transportation 
problem must be solved sooner or later. 
So the settlers are holding on—to their 
very own. 


’ 





Your Taste in Movies 


at all, but they disapprove of suggested 
obscenities for the sake of the women. 
This situation contains a strong element 
of humor; for any movie manager soon 
learns that suggestive films appeal more 
to women than to men! 

With an important exception, people 
like to see in the films lives like their own, 
settings like those with which they are fa- 
miliar. Society people like society plays; 
the “waterfront” audience wants to see 
hardy characters acting 1n rough settings; 
country audiences want the out-of-doors 
and do not care for elaborate interiors, 
evening gowns, dress-suits, society. But 
those in between the two extremes, what 
may be called the average men and 
women, are not particularly interested in 
seeing themselves as the scenario writer 
sees them. They prefer the society play, 


or the out-of-doors, the “Western.” 





(Continued from page 25) 


The “waterfront” audience does not 
content itself, however, with sitting idly 
by and watching itself in the films. It be- 
comes completely absorbed in the scenes; 
it actually lives them. During the tense 


moments on the screen, the tension 
throughout the house is almost nerve- 


racking. When the hero triumphs, the 
audience exults with a feeling of personal 
pride. And it is usually well for the villain 
that he appears only as a photograph and 
not in person. For instance, during an 
exciting performance in one of these 
theaters, three men jumped simultane- 
ously to their feet in different parts of the 
house, yelling, “Kill him! Kall that guy!” 
Mutterings and screams are frequent dur- 
ing some performances. 

To a lesser extent, this faculty of ac- 


tually living the scenes is sharéd by the 
middle-class audiences. But audiences 
made up largely of professional men and 
their wives take a totally different atti- 
tude toward the pictures. They remain 
detached from them and seldom forget 
that they are fiction. They are busy 
throughout the entire performance noting 
details, picking flaws in the acting or in 
the plot, criticizing draperies, gowns, the 
way the hair of the woman star is dressed. 
They are interested in the story, but they 
are not carried away by it. 

As to the woman star, it is by no means 
to the male portion of the audience alone 
that whatever good looks she has make 
their appeal. The truth is, women are at 
least as particular about good looks in a 
woman star as are men, if not more so. 
Let a screen favorite begin to fade or be- 
come too—ahem—rounded, and it is the 
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Choose your cleaner this way 


It isn’t so much a question of whether you want a 
vacuum cleaner. It seems as if you a/ways had wanted 
one. The question is, how to choose the one best 
cleaner from the many different makes on the 
market. 


You can do it easily if you choose the cleaner that 
keeps the advantages of broom sweeping, that ends 
the disadvantages of broom sweeping and that adds 
no new disadvantages of its own. 


Looked at in this way there are six different points your 
cleaner ought to cover and that the Ohio Electric 
Cleaner covers perfectly. 1. It must clean without 
filling the air with dust. 2. It must pick up Iint, 
threads, etc. 3. It must save moving heavy furniture, 
carrying rugs outdoors and dusting afterwards. 4. It 
must clean in corners. 5. It must have attachments 
for cleaning everything. 6. It must be light in weight. 


Think over the job of cleaning. Think over these six 
points. Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the Ohio. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Jas. F. Kinder, Western Distributor 


610 Concord Bldg., Portland, Ore. 








One 


W oman in 
a Million 


By Herman 
Sisk 





Illustrated 
by 
Cornelia 
Barns 


HEY were sitting very close to 
each other on one of the many 
crags that dot the trail from Pasa- 


dena to the summit of Mt. Lowe. 
Below them lay the city of millionaires, 
while to the south the orange groves 
stretched themselves into one long green 


“When I have noth- 
ing to say, I remain 
quiet,” she said 


belt. 
ocean. 
Their khaki-clad legs were dangling 

over the edge of the precipice, and her 

artistic hand was resting snugly within 

his. 

For some time they sat in silence. At 
length he spoke. 

“What’s the matter, little one?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” she replied in astonishment. 
“Why?” 

““You’re so quiet.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“T’m no more so than usual; but then 
you’ve known me only a few weeks.” 

“You’re not angry about anything, are 
you?” : 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

“T’m glad; I was afraid you might be.” 

There was another period of silence 
and again it was he who broke it. 

“Aren’t you going to say anything?” 
he ventured. 

“What shall I say?” she smilingly asked. 

“Anything you wish.” 

“But I have nothing to say,” she as- 
sured him. 

“Don’t you ever talk unless you have 
something to say?” he asked in surprise. 


The fog was rolling in from the 
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“Why, no, of course not!” she replig) 
with a suggestion of pique. “What, 
question!” 

“That’s strange,” he murmured. 

“That I never talk unless I have som 
thing to say?” : 

“Ves ” 


“That’s what mother always tells me? 
she laughed. “She says I’m not a bit lik 
other girls. How often have I heard he 
remark that she can’t understand me, ang 
that when I have nothing to talk aboy 
I remain quiet.” 

“And are you always like that?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. 

“You are?” 

“Um-hum.” 


HE looked across the valley to wherea 
tiny wreath of smoke was curling 
into the air and was being wafted in an 
easterly direction by the gentle wind. He 
thought of the old woman next door with 
her ever-wagging tongue, and how often he 
had wondered how any mortal man could 
live with sucha creature. It seemed to him 
there had never been a time when he was 
at home that she was not scolding or argu- 
ing about something or other. And how 
often he had shuddered to think of such 
an existence until death did them part. 

Then he looked into the rosy future, 
He saw himself in a cozy bungalow. All 
was quiet and serene. He pictured him 
self of an evening in the sitting-room with 
a warm glow in the grate and a magazine 
in his lap. Across the table he saw a busy 
little woman darning his socks and speak- 
ing to him only when he addressed her. 

He came back to the present and looked 
at the girl beside him. 

“Now, little one, let’s get this straight,” 
he said. “Do I understand you to say 
that when you have nothing to talk about 
you remain perfectly quiet?” 

“Yes,” she laughed. 

“And you never speak unless you really 
have something to talk about?” 


He cuddled a bit closer and squeezed 
her hand a wee bit tighter. 

“‘Will—will you marry me?” in a voice 
that was husky with excitement. 

She looked at him in amazement. 

‘““T—I scarcely know—know you,” she 
stammered. 

“T was never so earnest in my life,” he 
told her. “I’ve been looking for you for 
ever so long. Will you?” 

The trees about them were nodding in 
the light breeze that fanned their hot 
faces, and presently she joined them in 
their nodding. 





Wave tracks wave 


Night 


By Lesley Bates 


Dim towns doze 


-In a sea-wind’s sighing 
Your dark hair blows 
Like a sea-bird flying. 


From Asian lands 
Till they break white 
On moonlit sands. 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Via the Homesteading Route 


only ate a man’s crop up but they barked 
at him defiantly, dodging into their holes 
just in time to save themselves. Thou- 
sands of them were killed, but they seemed 
to remain as numerous asever. My neigh- 
bor Conners came across the gulch, sat 
down on a bench in front of my cabin, 
wiped his face and exclaimed: “It’s no use 
to fight the little beasts any longer. All 
the prairie dogs between here and Sas- 
katchewan have heard of this opening and 
have come to feed on our oats and alfalfa. 
I saw a dozen or so in my field with ‘U. S.’ 
branded on their backs. They’ve just 
come down from Yellowstone National 


Park.” 
Why Homesteaders Fail 


The disappointments and the failures 
accompanying homesteading are due to 
two main causes. Persons who are not 
adapted to the life, who are not farmers 
by nature, undertake it, expecting to 
make a “stake” and leave the land in a 
short time; the other cause is insufficient 
means to get a start. 

Assuming that a family is used to some 
hardship, that its members have good 
health and a little money to meet the 
outlay necessary to begin cultivating 
their land to advantage, is there really any 
compensation for the privations they 
must necessarily endure? I answer em- 
phatically, “Yes.” 

I have lived where men worked for 
wages year after year, with little hope of 
advancement. have watched them 
slowly climbing the hill in the morning, 
dinner pail in hand; I heard the jokes 
about shirking work; I observed the 
deadening influence of a lack of a worthy 
objective. The work these men did was 
so standardized and their chances of pro- 
motion were so slight that they lost all 
hope and ambition. 

On the other hand, I have found the 
poor homesteader without ready money 
in his pocket, weirdly dressed in torn, 





(Continued from page 37) 


nondescript garments, but his face alight 
and hope in his heart. What if his last 
year’s crop has not been a complete suc- 
cess? He knows where the trouble lay 
and can remedy it this year. There are 
many experiments to be made in testing 
the productive qualities of new land. 
Different pre Oe of cultivation are 
eagerly discussed. One neighbor has se- 
cured an unusual yield of alfalfa by a 
certain process; another has been particu- 
larly successful with his livestock; this 
man and that have made big returns upon 
side lines, honey, potatoes, cheese or 
poultry. In spite of past failures the 
homesteader feels that there is another 
chance. 

But variety of work and occasional 
successes are not enough to give content- 
ment and interest. There is something 
that comes to a settler upon land more 
gratifying than the satisfaction of slowly 
and surely acquiring a competency. This 
something—I speak from personal knowl- 
edge—is the realization of being an im- 
portant factor in the community, one 
whose voice has weight, a person to be 
consulted about matters of public interest. 

But still the question persists: ‘‘Does it 
pay in actual money value?” and the 
answer is: “It depends upon the indivi- 
dual.” An incident will illustrate the 
type of men who succeed upon a home- 
stead. 

It was the Fourth of July. The settlers 
in a certain area had arranged to have a 
big picnic in the foothills. Some had gone 
up the night before and camped on the 
grounds, and most of the rest went early 
in the morning. Now the ditch system 
was not complete. The main ditches 
were too small and no dams had been 
built. As the season advanced the water 
supply was becoming inadequate for all 
needs; the settlers were assigned turns for 
using it. When at a specified hour a 
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man’s turn came to use water from , 
certain lateral, he turned all the water in 
the ditch on to his field for a given period 
of hours. Our friend Jennings sent his 
family ahead to the picnic promising to 
follow later on horseback after he had 
irrigated his alfalfa. But, on accozint of 
the celebration, the neighbors whos. tum 
came earlier in the morning had neg ‘ected 
to use their share. Jennings found |< had 
a flood of water and worked all day « iving 
his field a good soaking. 

Jennings is today one of the most pros- 
perous and respected men in the com- 
munity, holding positions of vice- >resi- 
dent of a local bank, president of a 
cattlemen’s association and memb r of 
the board of county supervisors. 


Their Very Own 


The man who is alert and ready to seize 
opportunities, who holds to a pu: pose 
until it is accomplished, is the man _nost 
likely to succeed in any undertaking. and 
homesteading is no exception. 

My original quarter section has shrunk 
to IIO acres. q had to sell 50 acres in 
order to be able to improve the bal: ace. 
I have ninety acres in alfalfa now ad I 
am studying agriculture. As soon :s | 
have completed the course, I shall :ake 
personal charge of the ranch nian- 
agement. 

At the present values in land, improved 
land can be bought at from $30 to $50 per 
acre, depending upon location; unim- 

roved land for less. It is probable that, 
oe for the war, one or more lines of rail- 
road would have been completed through 
the reservation before this. All such 
work stopped, of course. Auto lines are 
the principal means for carrying traffic at 
present, we the people are not dis- 
couraged. They have plenty to cat. 

he war is over. The transportation 
problem must be solved sooner or later. 
So the settlers are holding on—to their 
very own. 










































































Your Taste in Movies 


at all, but they disapprove of suggested 
obscenities for the sake of the women. 
This situation contains a strong element 
of humor; for any movie manager soon 
learns that suggestive films appeal more 
to women than to men! 

With an important exception, people 
like to see in the films lives like their own, 
settings like those with which they are fa- 
miliar. Society people like society plays; 
the “waterfront” audience wants to see 
hardy characters acting in rough settings; 
country audiences: want the out-of-doors 
and do not care for elaborate interiors, 
evening gowns, dress-suits, society. But 


those in between the two extremes, what 
may be called the average men and 
women, are not particularly interested i in 
seeing themselves as the scenario writer 
sees them. They prefer the society play, 
or the out-of-doors, the “Western.’ 





(Continued from page 25) 


The “waterfront” audience does not 
content itself, however, with sitting idly 
by and watching itself in the films. It be- 
comes completely absorbed in the scenes; 
it actually lives them. During the tense 
moments on the screen, the tension 
throughout the house is almost nerve- 
racking. When the hero triumphs, the 
audience exults with a feeling of personal 
pride. And it is usually well for the villain 
that he appears only as a photograph and 
not in person. For instance, during an 
exciting performance in one of these 


theaters, three men jumped simultane- , 


ously to their feet in different parts of the 
house, yelling, “Kill him! Kill that guy!” 
Mutterings and screams are frequent dur- 
ing some performances. 

To a lesser extent, this faculty of ac- 


tuall 
middle-class audiences. 
made up largely of professional men and 
their wives take a totally different atti- 
tude toward the pictures. 
detached from them and seldom forget 
that they are fiction. 
throughout the entire performance noting 
details, picking flaws in the acting or in 
the plot, criticizing draperies, gowns, the 
way the hair of the woman star is dressed. 
They are interested in the story, but they 


living the scenes is shared by the 
But audiences 





They remain 


They are busy 


are not carried away by it. 

As to the woman star, it is by no means 
to the male portion of the audience alone 
that whatever good looks she has mak» 
their appeal. “The truth is, women are at 
least as particular about good looks in « 
woman star as are men, if not more so 
Let a screen favorite begin to fade or be- 
come too—ahem—rounded, and it is the 
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Choose your cleaner this way 


It isn’t so much a question of whether you want a 
vacuum cleaner. It seems as if you a/ways had wanted 
one. The question is, how to choose the one best 
cleaner from the many different makes on the 
market. 


You can do it easily if you choose the cleaner that 
keeps the advantages of broom sweeping, that ends 
the disadvantages of broom sweeping and that adds 
no new disadvantages of its own. 


Looked at in this way there are six different points your 
cleaner ought to cover and that the Ohio Electric 
Cleaner covers perfectly. 1. It must clean without 
filling the air with dust. 2. It must pick up lint, 
threads, etc. 3. It must save moving heavy furniture, 
carrying rugs outdoors and dusting afterwards. 4. It 
must clean in corners. 5. It must have attachments 
for cleaning everything. 6. It must be light in weight. 


Think over the job of cleaning. Think over these six 
points. Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the Ohio. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
610 Concord Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Jas. F. Kinder, Western Distributor 
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every type demand it. 
story can be a real success 


matinee audiences of women who turn 
away from her first. There is little “old 
time’s sake” for them; it is thumbs down. 

Good looks in a man star will, as might 
be supposed, get him farther with women 
than with men; but—he must be careful 
how he usesthem! For the he-vamp is not 
popular with women. There is one ex- 
ception to this; the little shop girl likes 
him, along with her chocolates and her 
“he sez” and “I sez;” and it is in the 
theaters she frequents that he receives 
virtually his sole welcome. He is popular 
with only one kind of man—the would-be 
he-vamp. 


Cave-Man Stuff 


The shop girl, however, forms 
an important element of the movie- 
going population. If it were not 
for this fact, the silver screen 
would be almost destitute of 
“cave-men,” the “treat-women- 
rough” heroes. For it is only with 
her, and with the very young 
schoolgirl, that these “get by” at 
all. There is a wide-spread popular 
belief that women like “‘cave-man 
stuff.” Even a good many women 
are under the impression that, 
though they themselves do not 
care for it, plenty of their sex do. 
But the observant movie manager 
discovers beyond doubt that this 
is not the case. Neither what he 
terms the “home-loving” woman 
nor the society woman has any 
use for the “cave-man;” and, 
stranger still, he is even more un- 
popular with the “scarlet woman.” 

Among men he has practically 
no admirers at all. And this ‘ts 
just as true of the roughest male 
audiences as of any others. In the 
“waterfront” movie house, where 
a large part of the audience takes 





PARAMOUNT 
“Heart interest” must be in every film. Audiences of 
Without it no screen 


pride in being “hard-boiled,” 
the cave-man who treats the 
heroine to more or less 
physical violence is often 
emphatically hissed. 

ut in every class of 
theater, and with every age 
and sex, the real he man, if 
he is a good actor and has 
personality, whether he is 
good-looking or not, is 
popular. 

And there are other likes 
and desires and tastes of 
the movie public which, in- 
stead of distinguishing class 
from class, sex from sex, 
and one age from another, 
have the opposite effect of 
making the whole world kin. 

One of these is romantic 
love, or, as it is known in 
the movies, “heart interest.” 
There is no audience that 
does not want and demand 
this element in the pictures 
it sees. Some want it more 
sentimental than do others; 
some want it in tasteful or 
even costly settings, while 
others want it as it is, or is 
supposed to be, in mining 
camps; some want it sad 
up to the moment of the 
happy ending, while others 
: want it associated with 
comic relief throughout the play; but they 
all must have it or the picture falls flat. 
Even for the toughest movie fan in the 
nickelodeon down by former breweries or 
the docks, the bloodiest scenes of carnage 
in his favorite crimson melodrama will lose 
their point unless at the bottom of them 
is a woman’s love. 

Animals and children also have a strong 
appeal to all kinds of audiences. They 
are not essential to a picture, as 1s “heart 
interest;” but, if good in their parts, they 
never meet with indifference, no matter 
where they are shown. There is a theater 





EVANS STUDIO 
In every class of theater the real he man, if he is a good 


actor and has personality, whether he is 
good-looking or not, is popular 


Walter W. Kofeldt 
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in Seattle, down near the wharves, which 
is chiefly frequented by loggers from the 
Washington forests, Alaska miners, and 
laborers who leave their rolls of be dding 
in the lobby. I have seen audiences jn 
that theater applaud scenes featuring 
children as heartily as did uptown mat- 
nee audiences almost wholly composed of 
women. 

There is an almost universal appeal in 
out-door pictures—snow, desert, nioun- 
tain and marine scenes. Of course, «very 
kind of audience does not want the same 
types of characters in these settings and 
some audiences want the wildness con- 
siderably more domesticated thai do 
others. A fashionable audience, fc in- 
stance, is not much interested in a m:ning 
camp scene; but it is greatly interest din 
an elaborate hunting lodge in a » ow- 
covered forest. And it will enjoy the 
mining camp scenes if the hero who ap- 
pears in them has a dinner jacket i. his 
suit case. 

“Vamps” are now virtually thing of 
the past—in the films; the fad has ru: its 
course. But while they were in fa-or, 
they were popular with every kind of 
movie audience. They seemed to be a 
national craze. 


The Rule of the “Happy Ending” 


Another thing that characterizes the 
American movie audience, of whatever 
variety, is its demand for the happy end- 
ing. An audience that puts no restric- 
tions whatever upon the number or the 
intensity of the agoniés or the heart-puils 
that may occur in the play, will neverthe- 
less insist that all must come out right in 
the end. Many Russian films, which were 
among the best written and best acted 
movie plays that have appeared in this 
country, although highly — successful 
abroad have failed miserably before their 
American audiences solely because the 
story ended “logically,” and not happily. 

A number of movie producers, in the 
hope of improving the artistic merit of 
their films, have attempted to educate the 
American movie public to plays 
that ended “logically,” and have 
each time failed. On several oc- 
casions they prepared two endings 
for the same film; one expressing 
what they believed would have 
been the natural outcome of the 
situation in real life; the other a 
far less logical, but happy denoue- 
ment. Over one circuit of exhi- 
bitors they sent the picture with 
the logical ending attached; and 
over another circuit, the same 
picture, with the happy outcome 
pasted onto it in place of the 
other. And invariably the version 
with the unnatural but happy 
ending made a far bigger hit than 
the one which reached a more 
logical, but less agreeable, con- 
clusion. 

Another strong aversion of the 
American audience is against the 
use of gestures in the pictures to 
the extent to which the French 
actors employ them. There seems 
to be no doubt that the French 
actors, by using expressive ges- 
tures in addition to their facial 
acting, give fuller expression to 
their feelings than the American 
actors can do through the use of 
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of the product advertised. 
What are the people in this picture saying? For the most apt and 
most cleverly worded dialogue or monologue that completes this 
advertisement and that is submitted to us by May 15, 1921, we will 


pay $250. 

Any one may enter this contest except professional advertising 

writers. Should the winning advertisement be submitted in identical 

wording by more than one person, each will be paid $250. The prize- 

winning answer together with the name and address of the winner will 

appear in the September issue of this magazine. However, a check will 
be mailed to the winner as soon as the contest can be decided. 
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facial acting alone. But to the American 
the gestures, although he understands them 
perfectly, are alien things, and they annoy 
him; he wants only the facial acting, which 
more resembles what he sees in actual life. 
Many very good French films have failed 
in this country solely on this account. 

Nothing is more certain, however, than 

that the public taste in films is tending 
upward. One phase of this tendency is 
shown in the growing interest in news and 
educational films. A few years ago edu- 
cational films were a drug on the market, 
now they are in great demand. Occasion- 
ally a film is delayed in transit to a 
theater, so that its exhibition has to be 
postponed for several days. Many mana- 
gers have found that in cases of this kind, 
their audiences would complain less at 
missing the feature film than at missing 
the news weekly. Often when the news 
weekly is not shown it is the experience of 
the manager to hear half of his audience 
complaining about the omission on the 
way out of the theater. 

All of this is in keeping with a general 
tendency on the part of the movie public 
to demand more “real life’’ in its films now 
than formerly. It wants plots that are 
more logical, and a greater adherence to 
the truths of human conduct and char- 
acter than it was formerly contented with. 
More and more writers who have achieved 
success through their ability to put into 
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interesting form the essential truths of 
life, are now turning their output to the 
movies, and finding it well appreciated. 

There is also an upward trend in the 
movie public’s interest in artistic effects. 
“Scenic stuff’—water, sunlight, moon- 
light scenes, involving a high grade of 
photographic art, are daily becoming more 
popular. 


A New Demand 


Since the war there has grown up a 
strong and almost universal demand for 
pictures with spiritual themes. The in- 
fluence of faith, of the Supreme Being and 
other motives of a religious and semi-re- 
ligious nature, are everywhere drawing 
crowded houses in all classes of theaters 
except the “waterfront;” and there is 
much reason to believe they are beginning 
to make an impression even on the nick- 
elodeon patrons. Many of these pictures 
are drawing the same spectators to three 
or four different performances. 

Not only has religion entered the 
movies, but the movies have entered re- 
ligion. Churches in all parts of the coun- 
try have recently installed movie screens 
in their Sunday School rooms or their 
auditoriums; and moving picture exhibi- 
tions form part of each Sunday’s program. 
The minister in his subsequent sermon 
points the moral of the story. It is not 
only pictures with religious themes that are 
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shown, but the exhibitions include soci, 
dramas and many other types of plays,’ 
Whatever the type of pictures display 
in any theater, or in theaters in gener) 
they are the direct reflection of the pu 
lic’s demand. Not only can the moyy 
manager tell from the comments of hj 
outgoing audiences what they thought¢ 
the show as a whole and in part; but th 
verdict thus expressed is brought homey 
him in the most pointed manner possibk. 
through his box-office receipts for the reg 
of the week. No advertising with which 
he may smear the billboards of the city o; 
the columns of the newspapers car: equa 
that which passes from mouth to mouth 
among movie patrons. Even in th» larg. 


est cities, comment on a show, favorabk & 


or unfavorable, spreads like wiid-fir 


throughout the portion of the population & 
to which the theater caters. A manager § 


can, by means of advertising, diaw a 
crowd to the first exhibition of any pic 
ture. After that his advertising cin do 
little in comparison with the verdict of 
that first audience. So he can not iznore 
what he learns from his outgoing crowds; 
he can not hope to force anything down 
the throats of his public more than once a 
week—for a few weeks! He must listen, 
and understand, and respond. What the 
movies shall be depends entirely upon 
what you, and the rest of the public, 
demand. 





Phosphate and Frigate-Birds 


(Continued from page 39) 


One remarkable pantomime is that de- 
picting the sport of catching fish. For this 
dance the men and women engaged wear 
as ornaments live fish fastened to their 
hair, across their breasts and to their 
limbs. The effect of the fish moving and 
wriggling as the dance progresses is dis- 
tinctly weird. 

The national sport of the Nauruans is 
frigate-bird capturing. The greatest am- 
bition of a native is to own more of these 
mopy-looking birds than any other native 
of his village. The wealth of a native is 
estimated by the number of well filled 
roosts of frigate-birds that he can main- 
tain and maintenance means much fishing 
to feed the birds which are of no earthly 


tox 
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The Administrator and three of the Australian 
wireless operators of Nauru island 


use to any one. The 
greater the number of 
birds, the more men are 
employed in catching fish 
for them, and the more 
men working for a master 
means the more birds, as 
the sole occupation of the 
frigate-bird is to eat and 


capture others of his 
species. These birds, un- 
interesting and always 


apparently fast asleep on 
the roost, are capable of 
an almost human cunning 
in the manner in which 
they can be trained to act 
as decoys for the capture 
of other birds. 

On festival days certain 
villages meet to contest 
supremacy in their decoy 
birds. The king pre- 
sides over the tournament and_ the 
roosts are set up, each village by itself. 
When the decoy -birds are set free not 
a wild bird can be seen or heard. Up 
soar the decoys until lost to sight, when 
presently the air is rent by the screams of 
wild birds gradually enticed to the roosts 
with their tethered tame birds. Becoming 
suspicious as they approach the roosts 
with the men hidden beneath them, the 
wild birds decide that matters have gone 
far enough and try to soaraway. Now the 
real labor of the decoys begins. With open 
bill and wide-spread wings they attack 
the victims, bar their way, head them off, 
circle round and above them until the wild 





Participants in the Fish Dance put live fish in their hair, on 
their arms and bodies and then go through their 


steps, a pantomime of catching fish 


birds are driven to the roost, exhausted. In- 
variably the decoys pick out their masters’ 
roosts and they are not content until the 
newcomers have been securely tethered. 
At the end of the tournament a count 1s 
made and the village and villager with the 
largest number of birds to their credit are 
publicly praised by the king, whereafte: 
feasting and dancing begin. 

British administration since 1914 has 
been greatly to the taste of the natives 
The island has been cleaned up, roads 
have been constructed, the villages mad« 
sanitary and a large hospital in charge o! 
an American doctor, has been built for 
the natives. 
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HEN a salt pours and has a hale 
and hearty flavor, that’s all you 
can ask of it—for these qualities imply 
economy also. 
Morton’s is that kind of salt; the 
delight of both dining table and kitchen. 
It pours because its crystals are cubes; 
roll off each other. No flakes in Morton's 
—they would stick together. And no 
chemicals—they would impair the flavor 
that Morton’s gives to foods. 
You can’t beat the blue package for 
convenience; its spout makes pouring easy, 
exact. 
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He kissed her and went to wash his 
hands at the spring. 

“And say, say man! but I’ve got a dog 
at last! I just wish you could have seen 
the little chap work! He’s a perfect 
heeler and waits my word like a veteran. 
I gave him the spike’s fresh track and he 
took down the gulch without a sound and 
it wasn’t ten minutes until he gave one 
short yelp—no more, not another word 
after—and presently I saw the little buck 
go out below across an opening. I got one 
shot but he was too quick for me—and 
when I saw he was going to get away I 
whistled once—just once—and Fuzzy- 
face stopped in the middle of the opening. 
Stopped so short he nearly turned a som- 
mersault. Humped your old back like a 
camel, didn’t you, old Fuzzyface—” he 
leaned to rub soapy hands over the short 
ears, “some dog! Some little ol’ dog! 
T’ll say you are!” 


ELEN’S soft mouth hardened as she 

bent to pull a frying pan off the coals. 
She looked at the dog under lowered lids— 
and Fuzzyface looked back. Instantly 
the brown orbs that had been shining at 
the master’s praise and touch, sobered and 
the dog went sedately and lay down at 
the camp’s edge. Always at the camp’s 
edge. It seemed that was his place, as if, 
from long lines of ancestors, he had in- 
herited it. 

Dick noticed the habit and with the 
innocent tactlessness of the happy and 
good-intentioned, he struck upon it for 
further eulogy. 

“See,” he said as he rubbed his sun- 
burned face with a coarse towel, “how he 
always lies out? That’s blood. The place 
of the protector, nearest possible danger, 
with his charges behind. The Collie has 
it, this instinct, and one or two other 
breeds. The Airedale is a made breed, 
you know, and has had the best traits of 
several of his crossed strains carefully 
fostered. This fearlessness and faithful- 
ness comes from much thought on the 

art of many intelligent gentlemen in 
Faslend where the breed was perfected. 
They were called once Tyneside Terriers. 
I’ll bet someone is sorry for this chap’s 
loss, and if I could I’d locate the rightful 
owner. He has had training in a deer 
country, I can see that.” 

“Come,” said Helen shortly, “dinner is 
served.” 

Dinner—light bread made in a dutch- 
oven and bacon with potatoes fried in the 
drip—and the little keen winds drawing 
up the slopes. The girl could cook—so 
much for the Higher Education and Do- 
mestic Science—and Dick had shown her 
the tricks of coal-bed and spider, of facing 
stones and coffee pot, and he felt now like 
a king in his domain with his woman 
beside him. 

That was a wonderful night, with the 
big cool stars hanging close in a blue- 
black sky, with the little wind singing in 
the pine tops, and the sounds of the wilder- 
ness all about them. For a long while 
they lay close on their springy fir bough 
bed and talked of a thousand things—the 
first magic moment of their meeting, the 
subsequent times, and of how they were 
to meet and marry from time immemorial. 
And once a big ow] called trom the cafion 


Fuzzyface 


(Continued from page 22) 


below and Helen cowered under Dick’s 
arm, and he laughed uproariously. He 
did not laugh, however, when the coyotes 
set up their unearthly racket from the 
“na slope, for an ugly thought assailed 
him. 

“By George!” he said uneasily, “TI 
wonder if I could have hit the little 
spike! _ I hope not, poor little chap, for 
that’s no part of a sportsman’s game—to 
wound a creature for the coyotes.” 

But it seemed only a nightly song which 
soon sang itself out to the stars, and 
Helen drifted away to the murmur of the 
‘ag tops and dreamed of the city on the 

ay below. 

Dick had no dreams. He was tired 
with that delightful fatigue of the traveler 
in the big hills which flexes every muscle, 
and slept like the dead. 

There was one however who did not 
sleep so—who lay out at the camp’s edge 
and drowsed and waked and drowsed 
again, Fuzzyface listening with short 
ears cocked to the stealthy sounds of 
night. He heard the owl and its mate who 
answered, knew when they floated away 
together on silent wings of death for some 
hapless small creature. He listened in 
quiet contempt to the racket of the coy- 
otes. He heard a little animal scream far 
down the slope and scream again until the 
screams were suddenly stopped by cruel 
beak or fang. He hunched himself into a 
tighter ball for the night cold dropped on 
the mountain like a blanket, drew his feet 
together with his whiskered nose among 
them. He had, alas! no long tail with 
which to cover them as old dame Nature 
meant in the beginning. Man, who had 
given him his bristled saddle with its won- 
derful thick gray under-pack beneath, had 
ruthlessly chopped it off. However, he 
had man to thank for the amazingly 
powerful jaws hidden so unostentatiously 
under the tawny whiskers, those great 
jaws with the teeth far back along their 
trap-like edges and the knots of muscle 
at the hinge that could spring out so sud- 
denly. 

Also he must thank that same question- 
able benefactor for the gallant heart, bred 
patiently up from a long line’s best, that 
held no fear of anything, for the blind joy 
in combat that brought him and his kind 
back into the battle when they had been 
whipped to a standstill and did not know 
it. For that one gift alone Fuzzyface 
should have worshiped man, which he did 
unconsciously—tail or no tail. He was a 
fighter born, unconquered because he did 
not understand defeat. There had been 
one or two times—that day on the Sas- 
katchewan when he had met the huge 
Siberian Malamute because his master 
had pitted him in a pen—and the night 
alone in the wilderness after the month- 
long vigil beside that same master who 
fell on the trail and never arose, when he 
fought the timber wolf for supremacy. 
Those had been nightmare times and he 
had fought in a still red haze, coming back 
again and again and again when he should 
rightfully have been down and out. Some 
times Fuzzyface dreamed of those great 
fights and his sturdy legs twitched at the 
memory. 
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Sometime after midnight, when a littl 
soft sickle of a moon hung low in the west, 
he came abruptly awake in every nerye 
and fibre. He did not make a single move, 
save to open his eyes and lift his short ears 
to the sharpest angle of acute efficiency. 

He had heard no sound. He had not 
caught a step upon the earth. And yet he 
knew positively that danger was near, 
The heavy muzzle tucked among his toes 
quivered carefully, for it was his tale 
bearer. In the midst of his dozing slum. 
ber it had told him something—and that 
something lifted every stiff hackle in his 
grizzly saddle straight on end. 

Out of the thicket below there care a 
scent, strong, pungent, antagonistic. 
Only a dog or a horse would have ca:ght 
it—man would have walked into the 
thicket unconscious of it. 

For a long time Fuzzyface breathed 
and listened. Then, as silently as a cat, 
he rose to his feet and stepped away 
toward the shadows. But whatever /iad 
been there was quicker, more silent tian 
he. It was a long time before the dog 
came back to the camp’s edge—in fact not 
until the dawn was coming up the eastern 

sky—and when he did he knew several 
things that would have surprised Dick. 


paar morning Helen was in an unpleas- 
ant mood. The mountain top was de- 
cidedly cold, and for some reason it took 
a long time for the fire to burn well. She 
frowned as she helped Dick with the little 
work of breakfast and tidying up, and it 
seemed to her the gray dog, huddled into 
an unobtrusive ball, was directly in the 
way wherever she turned. Once she gave 
him a vicious little kick and Fuzzyface 
looked at her with his grave eyes in a way 
that she did not understand. It was as if 
he stood pat, like a gentleman, for that 
indignity and would stand for more, but 
that there was a point beyond which they 
had best not go. Blue eyes and brown 
gave challenge and accepted it. 

“Dick,” the girl cried impetuously, “I 
don’ like that dog! He’d take one down.” 

“Yes,” answered the man very quietly, 
“T think he would—if one abused him 
without reason.” 

“You mean?” she flashed. 

“My dear,” said Dick gently, “I saw 
that little play.” 

Helen turned away, flushed and with 
trembling lips. 

“It seems to me you are a strange 
bridegroom,” she said bitterly “to favor a 
dog,” there was scorn ineffable in the 
word, “against your wife.” 

Instantly Dick was beside her, his lov- 
ing arms about her. 

“There can be no such question be- 
tween us,” he told her, “no such com- 
parison. But I want my wife to be just— 
even to a dog.” 

That day he stayed in camp, fread aloud 
from the books they had brought, looked 
after the horses and told her long tales 
of the wild land, so that the frowns 
smoothed out of the pretty brow and the 
petulant droop lifted from the corners of 
the curved mouth. 

And all day Fuzzyface lay out and 
watched the thicket with narrowed eyes 
and alert nostrils: Of the woman he took 
little notice, neither moving too quickly 
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from her path, nor placing himself in her 

way. He knew where he stood with her 

just as well as Dick did, and was satisfied. 
here was no love lost between them. 

He merely stayed sedately apart and 
waited—waited for the master and upon 
his own good time. The very lift of the 
grave eyes toward the man was provoca- 
tive to the woman, inasmuch as they 
spoke so plainly and openly of the secret 
understanding between the two. 

But the next day was different. It 
called to the hunter’s instinct in every 
little breeze, in every still thicket, in each 
cool ravine shadowed at noon, and Dick, 
after reassuring Helen that he would not 
go out of hearing should she fire the auto- 
matic, took his gun and dog after the 
ancient fashion of the provider and went 
down the slopes. He was bound for the 
farther slants:where he had found the 
big buck’s bed. He knew that a wise old- 
timer, a big four-pointer such as he took 
this one to be, would not return to any 
one bedding place many nights in suc- 
cession but would have many little hidden 
nooks in which to lie up during the day’s 
heat and chew his cud. It was dark of the 
moon and the deer would feed early and 
late, at dawn and dusk, but he could not 
leave the girl at those times, so must do 
the best he could. 

“Fuzzyface,” he said to the gray dog, 
“we'll just work that hillside for all it’s 
worth,” and proceeded to do so. He went 
high and watched the open spots below, 
scanned the edges of the thickets for a 
tawny form that might any moment go 
leaping out. 

He worked down the frequent short 
gulches—and here Fuzzyface proved his 
training for he obeyed like a veteran when 
Dick commanded him by word and ges- 
ture to the gulch’s head. Like a veteran 
indeed he went up and came straight down 
through the deep cut, with Dick watching 
in a favorable opening. 

From the second gulch he started a 
band and Dick snapped up his gun but 
dropped it again, for they were two old 
does with three yearlings. 

Fuzzyface came up to him with his 
grave brown eyes lifted as if to ask why, 
when he had produced the game, the 
master had failed to secure it. 

“No sporting chance, old boy,” he said 
whimsically, “we don’t make war on 
ladies. Only the big boys who are a lot 
more cunning than we are. And I think 
we're working too low at that,” he added 
glancing up toward the towering peaks, 
“for they’re most likely up yonder sun- 
ning their horns in the velvet. They’re 
mostly rubbed by now, but are still 
tender. Let’s go up.” 

It was a stiff climb and long before he 
had reached the line he sought Dick was 
perspiring freely. He was happy though, 

appy as a man may be with the golden 
sun above him and the cool winds drawing 
up the slopes, with his good gun on his 
shoulder and his dog at heels, while at 
every step there was the possibility of the 
sudden leap, the crack of brush, the sight 
of the running quarry. 


S° he climbed and grinned to himself in 
pure delight, and here we leave him 
for the story must turn back to Helen. 
Helen, half sullen, disgusted. with the 
world in general, trying to read the ex- 
hausted magazines and scowling across 
the great space between the mountains 


Fuzzyface: 


where her lord and master preferred to 
tramp—while she, a bride on her wedding 
trip, endured the loneliness of the solitary 
camp. She felt resentful and the mood 
progueed a sort of courage which prompted 

er for the first time to go on a little ex- 
ploring trip outside the confines of the 
camp. The tall pines were singing their 
everaitin diapason and the shadows of 
high clouds trailed across the slants with 
witchery. 

Strange glowing flowers grew here and 
there and she saw a huge bird’s nest high 
in a sugar pine. She also heard the sharp 
racket of a rattlesnake but did not recog- 
nize it, going placidly on about her pleas- 
ant business. She was wise however and 
kept the camp always in sight by turning 
from time to time to get and keep her 
bearings. She dropped down across a 
sharply tilted glade, found some beautiful 
red blooms beside a spring, sat for a while 


Vingie E. Roe 


_on a great flat rock that overlooked the 


sheer depths, and watched a blue heron 
sailing along the stream below. Then she 
slipped off the rock and started back, 
though by a different route. 

She would go a little farther down and 
come up to camp from the other side. 
She swung her red flowers by their long 
stems and, being in a better temper by 
reason of the soothing hand of nature laid 
majestically on her by the solitude, she 
sang in a high soprano voice, very sweet 
and piercing. She chose the aria from the 
Rigoletto quartette, for it alone seemed 
big enough with which to salute the utter 
silence. And far down below the thicket 
that flanked the camp on the lower side, a 
round flat head raised itself from the 
tawny paws on which it had been resting, 
and listened with blunt ears well forward. 
Two cruel yellow eyes in the broad cat 
face widened slowly, long whiskers 
twitched and a low sniffing growl sent the 
two kittens, rolling in the sun, scuttling 
instantly into the low mouthed cave be- 
neath a two-ton stone. 

Old Tawny Sides, for years the undis- 
puted queen of this particular ridge, 
backed carefully away to flatten her long 
gaunt body in the speckled shade of a 
manzanita bush and watch that cave 
mouth. 

And Helen, singing like a siren, came 
slowly upward along the slope. 


Al precisely this moment something 
happened across the broad gulch— 
something which brought an oath to Dick’s 
lips, a look of astonishment to his face. 
For Fuzzyface had stopped in his tracks, 
his slug head well up in the little wind 
that was drawing up to them, his every 
hackle rising until the fringe of whisker 
under his ears and just above his collar 
stood ridiculously out like a ruff. Dick 
had commanded ‘him forward to work a 
patch of brush and for the first time the 
dog had paid no more attention than as if 
he had not spoken. 
For a moment the man watched him. 
“Old Timer,” ‘he said at last solemnly, 
“T hope I’ve not been mistaken. Are you 
going to renig—after such perfect work?” 
ut Fuzzyface was not even listening 
to him. His brown eyes were dilated, his 
nostrils were pinched close in a keen effort 
to get the last word from that little wind, 
his whole tense body was straining at 
something beyond the human ken. He 
was harking back to that thicket below 


the camp and what he knew about it. 
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That camp was the home place anj 
there were his master’s po i 
did not like the woman who presided ovg 
it, but an instinct old as his blood itgef 
and followed in honor by more than on 
of his ancestors, even unto death, wa 
pulling him back toward it with a sudde, 
vital clutch. 

For another second Fuzzyface stood 
like a stone and quested of the air, of the 
very space itself, but mostly of tha 
strange inner instinct which warns the 
dumb of danger. Then without a !ook at 
the man regarding him in pained surprige, 
he leaped forward with a scratching of 
claws on the earth in his eagerness, and 
was gone. 

Straight as a long gray bolt he went 
down the slope, doubling and straivhten. 
ing, Seeraly toward that distant camp, 

ick watched him sail away iti that 
straining run. 

“Well—I’Il—be—damned!” he sid, 

Across the great hollow Helen wet on, 
swinging her flowers, sublimely wncon- 
scious. Under the stone below the 
thicket the two little kittens cowered in 
round-eyed silence. Beneath the man- 
zanita auc’ old Tawny Sides strerched 
and flattened and the lips above he: ter- 
rible fangs drew back and shook, exactly 
as do those of a cat watching a bird—for 
the woman was coming straight toward 
her den. 

Old Tawny Sides was Death Incarnate 
to the ridge country. 

For years uncounted she had killed 
ruthlessly, mostly to feed herself and the 
kittens that each spring opened their eyes 
under the big stone, but many times for 
the pure fun of the thing. 

any a doe heavy with fawn had run 
its heart out in fear of her, only to fall 
victim at last, many a little one had 
bleated and starved for its mother, whose 
choice parts only had Tawny Sides eaten, 
many a baby been picked from its cun- 
ningly hidden nest and carried bodily for 
the savage kittens to maul. 

For Tawny Sides was an old panther, 
lean and ugly and as cruel as only her 
kind can be. She had never come into 
contact with humans, was afraid of the 
few she had seen in her domain, in fact, 
but when a human neared that place of 
her young—ah, that. was a different 
matter. No other creature of the wild 
land would have gone within winding dis- 
tance of that den, but the human had no 
tell-tale nose. 


T took some time for the girl to come 

up along the slope. 

She had dropped farther down than she 
had intended, and she was tired, too. 
Therefore she stopped and rested, won- 
dered where Dick was and how late it was 
getting to be. She looked at the sun but 
was no judge. Then she went on, more 
slowly, but still advertising her where- 
abouts by the joyous song. She felt 
better, more in tune with the world, was 
sorry she had been sosharp with Dick 
about the dog. She hated the dog—yes, 
there was no getting round that, and always 
would. He seemed so smug, so dignified, 
somehow—as if he were a better indi- 
vidual of his type and species than sh« 
was of hers. Again she rested and went 
on 


The camp was not so far away now, and 
she was very glad. Just up beyond the 


thicket. But she was certainly tired. 
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There was a broad flat stone yonder— 
good place to rest. She would sit upon it 
and watch for Dick a while. Thinking 
thus she went forward, climbing up the 
slope, directly toward the gleaming yel- 
low eyes that had never looked more cruel 
in their life, the long body that tensed and 
waited, the long tail lashing slowly. 

“Whe-ew!” she said aloud, “I didn’t 
think it was so warm.” She stepped 
toward the chosen resting place—the 
bread flat stone that was the very door- 
sill of the cave— 

“Oh, Lord God!” 

For as she raised her eyes toward the 
manzanita bush the speckled shadows 
rose from under it with grotesque un- 
reality and lifted high in the air. She saw 
the long body sail up and out toward her, 
the awful paws spread, the head curved 
on its arching neck, the mouth open and 
unspeakable with its snarl. 

olen was of the cities, carefully nur- 
tured, delicately shielded, but she knew in 
that one second what this was and what it 
meant, there on the lonely hillside. She 
had one sickening flash of Dick—and 
her mangled form— And just in that 
one awful second which seemed long as 
eternity something shot up from almost 
under her arm, shot-up like a long gray 
bolt, its own jaws wide open, its slug head 
out-thrust, to meet the tawny thing three 
feet above the ground and to fall with it— 
but with those long punishing jaws with 
their rows of teeth well back set together 
like a vise on the panther’s throat! 

It was Fuzzyface, the faithful. Fuzzy- 
face who had never met a panther cat 
before, but whose stout heart sent him up 
and under, unfailingly, with the only grip 
possible. He did not know that once, 
long back, in those very North California 
hills, a great grandfather had made his 
mark in the world by just that under grip, 
that fearless rage, had saved another 
woman’s life, a woman whom he loved— 
That had been a wonderful dog whose 
blood was in the land, and now Fuzzy- 
face bred true to it. He did not know all 
this as he met old Tawny Sides, and he 
did not love this woman, but he was a 
born protector and this was his master’s 
possession. Therefore he closed his eyes 
and twisted his slug head and the instant 
his feet touched ground he scratched back- 


Vingie E. Roe 


Fuzzyface: 


ward for his life and more than that. 
And then pandemonium broke loose 
upon the hillside. There was one bound- 
ing, flying tangle of twisting tawny body, 
of lashing tail, of a gray shape that 
whirled and flew with the great cat’s 
struggles, but which tried always to keep 
out and back from the crawling hind feet 
that reached and tore for its vitals. . 

Just so had that great grandfather 
scratched backward—just so had he 
closed his eyes and jerked tighter and 
tighter his grip on a tawny throat. 


OR a terrible time Helen stood and 

tried to get the breath back into her 
lungs, her hands clapped tight across her 
stomach. 

Into the manzanita bush the flying 
tangle rolled, then out, and over and over 
down the slope. There was no sound from 
the gray dog, not a breath, not a snarl. 
He was silent as he was always. But the 
sounds that came from the panther’s 
closing throat were indescribable. They 
filled the woman’s lungs with a fog of fear. 
Then, suddenly, she seemed to waken to 
the tragedy of the moment. She saw 
those crawling feet with the cruel claws, 
she felt the great cat’s superiority of bulk, 
its terrible sinuous strength. The dog 
seemed very small as he circled and sailed 
with the whip of the battle. And she 
realized, again suddenly, that the fight 
could have but one end. Surely as the 
sun was going down those crawling feet 
would find their mark—the gray dog’s 
belly—and the gallant fighter would be 
done for. 

It is to Helen’s credit that in that mo- 
ment of realization she had no thought of 
herself, she could not bear that that game 
little chap should lose so pitifully. And 
with this realization came inspiration. 

The automatic! In the camp above! 

Like a frightened doe the girl darted up 
the slope. 

It was but a matter of moments, though 
it seemed ages to her, before she was 
running down below the manzanita bush 
again to where the battle still raged, the 
big blue gun stretched out before her. 
Here and there the bundle thrashed. 
Here and there she flashed herself, her 
eyes black with fright, her trembling held 
down by her own heart which was proving 
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itself ~~ stuff, watching for a chancep 
fire. In she went, closer and closer. 
the gray body brushed her knee, and the 
oe long tail struck her like a 
ere—there—down the hill and overt 
the right— She fell over a rock but was 
up and in again—and then—just for, 
terrible moment the pather’s long 
stretched out with the dingy white breag 
and stomach uppermost. Like a flash 
of light the girl ran in—so close she could 
smell the sickening scent of the wild fur~ 
stuck the muzzle of the gun against the 
left side of that yellow body and fired. 

The bullet from the big automatic 
went precisely through the pounding 
heart inside—and old Tawny Sides 
murders were done. 

There was a long straightening out of 
the crawling legs, a sighing finish of the 
whistling breath—and the battle was over, 

Like one in a daze Helen stood and held 
the smoking gun, her other hand 2:¢ her 
throat. But it was a long time before 
Fuzzyface let go his hold on the lean 
neck—not until the last quiver had sub- 
sided. His eyes were fierce as those c'osed 
yellow ones had been and he looked like 
the conqueror he was. 


PON this scene came Dick, red ‘rom 
running, aghast at the spectacle. 

“Helen!” he cried in an agony of fear, 
but the girl pointed at the dog standing 
above the panther. 

“Speak to—him—frst,” she said thick- 
ly, “he’s all you said—and more—the 
born protector—the faithful—” then the 
world faded out and she crumpled down 
where she stood—very much after the 
fashion of her sex. 

“Both,” said Dick with a sob in his 
voice, “the gamest two on earth!” 

Old Hollywood, being the only horse 
that would pack them, carried back to 
Minersville old Tawny Sides and her two 
kittens, for Dick had ruthlessly dug them 
out and killed them—‘‘it will save a hun- 
dred fawns in the future,” he told Helen 
who feebly protested—and when the long 
car again took the boulevards it carried on 
the running board a sedate gray dog who 
rode still beside the master, for though 
the woman’s heart was full of humble 
devotion and firm friendship, he was a 
man’s dog entirely and would always be. 
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Send Jen Cents for 
7 &P Coats Filet Crochet 
Bo ok No. 4 -by Anne Orr 


Many of these designs you will want to 
make for yourself, others you will choose 
for gifts. The illustrations and directions 
for all the articles mentioned in the 
following table of contents are so clear 
that even the beginner can follow them 
without difficulty. 
TABLE OF CoNTENTS 
Altar Cloth Working Pattern for Church Laces 


Boudoir Cap Working Pattern for Clover Leaf 
Boudoir Cap to match Gown on Sweater 

Cover Vonee Pattern for Gown Yoke on 
Breakfast Gown er 
Church Laces Working Pattern for Inserticn End 
Clover Leaf Sweater of Table Runner 


Filet Shawl 

Foundation Stitches 

Invalid’s Jacket 

Cap to match Jacket 

Library Table Runner 

Ripple Tail Sweater 

Sheet Insertion 

Sleeveless Sweater 

Tea Wagon or Tea Tray Cover 

Towel Insertion 

Tulip Slip-on 

Working Pattern for Boudoir 
Jacket 


Working Pattern for Chair or 


Working Pattern for Invalid 
Working Pattern for Pop; 
Cap 
Working Pattern for Poppy Design to 
Yoke on Cover 
Pattern for Ripple Tail 


ing Pattern for Shawl 
g Pattern for slipper to match 
eaktast Gown 
Wisk ing Ear e 2 ble Runners 
Wagon Top 


Lounge Back Working Patt o , on 
To bring out the beauty of these poeta 
use J. & P. Coats Mercerized Crochet— 
so highly prized by needleworkers for its 
brilliancy, softness and durability. 


10c teaches you how to make them all 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send ten cents 
in stamps or coin and we will forward 
promptly this helpful book. 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Dept. 19 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


MERCERIZE 
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Fine, Medium, Stub 
and Ball-Pointed 


OR writing ease, for quick 

responsiveness, for uniform 
pen goodness, choose Spence- 
rian Personal Steel Pens. Send 
10c for 10 different sample 
pens and that fascinating 32 
page book, “What Your Hand 
Writing Reveals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Distributors 


encerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


Sunshine in the 
Cosy Den 


Fill it with pictures. Display the 
pictures you made. Put them on the 
walls with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads——Steel Points 

The fine needle points won't injure the 10s or 7'f., 
pictures or mar wall paper or mes ar , b 
For your heavy pictures, etc., use Moore Push-less 

angers. ’ 
Sold by Hardware, Stationery, c per ii 
Drug and P 15° or.” 
a = — - hoto Supply Stores pkt. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
9.3 Berkley St. Phila., Pa. 
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Speculators sold Cuba more rice in a few months than she could eat in a year—and it piled 
up on the docks 


_Easy Come, Easy Go 


(Continued from page 27) 


suspicion that the supply contracted for 


| was too great to justify the dizzy price. 


So they refused to finance further specu- 
lation. 

Time came to cash in. Speculative 
sugar was offered the canneries, the candy 
makers and wholesalers. They would not 
buy, either because of the excessive price 
or because they already were loaded to the 
guards with sugar contracts of their own. 
Then and there the inflated “shortage” 
prices collapsed; and by thé time their al- 
most perpendicular rush had slackened, 
they were down to nine and a half cents. 
As this is written, they are below eight. 

To say that sugar dropped from twenty- 
five cents a pound to nine, does not sound 
as bad, perhaps, as it really was. A large 
amount of the sugar that was traded in 
was handled in thousand-ton lots. A loss 
of sixteen cents on each pound meant a 
loss of $320 a ton, or $320,000 to the man 
holding a thousand tons. 

This same man might have bought and 
sold a thousand tons fifteen times during 
the period of rising prices, at an average of 
a cent advance each time, piling up a total 
of $300,000 in profits; and yet he would be 
$20,000 behind after sustaining the loss at 
the end. And that is a simple illustration 
of what happened to scores of speculators. 

Very few of them escaped. Those, of 
course, who had sold their sugar before 
the price broke, and had not yet repur- 
chased, were left with all their profits; but 
they were exceedingly few in number. 
Virtually every one who could, owned 
sugar when the crash came. 

The price collapse came so suddenly 
that only a few. lucky ones were able to 
get out from under.: Here is an example 
of the manner in which the sugar men 
were caught by the slump... Green and 
Sons had a thousand tons of'sugar; unsold, 
en route to this country from the Orient. 


For this sugar they had paid twenty -five 
cents a pound. They expected to sc'l at 
twenty-six cents at least, making a profit 
of $20,000. 

Then the price of sugar, instead o! ris- 
ing, fell to twenty-four cents. This oc- 
curred when the first of the banks began 
refusing further loans on sugar specula- 
tion. But as far as Green and Sons knew, 
there was still a sugar shortage; there was 
every reason to believe sugar would yet 
go to thirty cents or higher; a temporary 
drop of a cent or so had occurred several 
times during the price rise, and had meant 
nothing, and it was easy to believe that 
this drop was likewise merely temporary. 
Believing it would yet be possible to make 
a profit of at least $20,000 on their sugar, 
Green and Sons considered it foolish to 
take a loss of $20,000. It was better to 
hold on until the price readjusted itself. 

Then the price, instead of readjusting 
itself, dropped another cent. More banks 
had tightened up on credit. By this time 
Green and Sons had heard of the banks’ 
action, but they were not worried. They 
reasoned that the banks were merely 
curbing the wildest of the speculation; 
that when the sacrifice selling due to this 
was over, the price would start upward 
again. 

The price dropped another cent, and 
another; it was down to twenty-one. 
Then Green and Sons realized that some- 
thing was happening. They had alread) 
lost $80,000 on that one lot of sugar 
Rather than lose more, they decided to 
sell. Their sugar reached the market at 
the moment when thousands and thou- 
sands of tons of sugar reached it from 
other concerns who had just come to the 
same realization. 

Then everybody realized what was 
happening. All who owned sugar knev 
that the quicker they sold, the less they 
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;ould lose. Whereupon, all the vast over- 
wupply that had crept in unnoticed during 
he excitement, was dumped upon the 
arket. The price went down with a 
iysh. Buyers laughed at the brokers who 
rged them to buy at each new low figure, 
nd remarked that they guessed they 
vould wa't until the bottom was reached. 
So the bulk of the sugar that was unsold 
when the price reached nineteen cents, 
vas still unsold when the price reached 
nine anc a half cents. At nine cents 
reen and Sons found a buyer for their 
ugar; instead of the expected profit of 
$20,000, they took a loss of $320,000. 
This vas the situation in which most of 
those who dealt in sugar were caught. By 
the time they realized it was time to get 
out, everybody else realized it too; and 
the inflated market had collapsed. 
The »anks were also victims of the 
“Easy come, easy go” situation. Most 





of the speculation was done on bank 
credit. As speculation increased, the 
number of loans increased; and as prices 


went h'zher, the loans and profits grew 
ntil the crash came, until profits 


larger [ 
were clinged into losses. : 
In many cases the banks themselve 


took over the sugar, to hold in the hope 


that the market would react upward far 
enough to make the sugar worth the 
amounr still due the bank. To such a 


wide extent does this situation exist, not 
only in the case of sugar but in that of 
practically every other commodity in- 
volved in the slump of inflated prices, 
that it is being asserted on excellent au- 
thority in financial quarters that virtually 
every bank in the United States is today 
in the merchandising business. 


“Easy Money” in Rice 


The Western rice situation furnishes 
another illustration of the principle that 
easy money lacks adhesiveness. Let us 
narrow this situation down to Cuba, for 
it was there that most of the money was 
§ lost in imported rice, and to the San Fran- 

cisco importers, for it was they who lost 

most of the money. 

Cuba is the biggest consumer of rice 
per capita in the world, and last year she 
faced a shortage. Most of Cuba’s rice is 

| supplied from the Orient through San 
| Francisco importers. The shortage in 
that country meant rising prices and an 
active buying market, and that meant 
easy money’ for those in the rice game. 
So, presently, everybody who could get 
into the rice game was in it with both feet. 
| There ensued the same wild bidding and 
over-bidding, the same blind speculation 
and over-speculation, that had taken 
place in sugar. 

_ They began by selling Cuba more rice 
ina few months than she could eat in a 
year. They not only induced the big 
Cuban merchants to overstock them- 
selves with speculative rice, but at the 
same time they stocked up the big planta- 
tions to which the Cuban merchants had 
been counting on selling the rice they had 

ught. 

_ It was not the regular, established rice 
importers who did this. They had too 
much regard for their business future to 
sell a customer’s customers. It was the 


irresponsibles that did it—those who had 
flocked into the game for the sake of the 
big profits, who intended to get out as 
soon as these were over. 


But the others 





paid the usual penalty for keeping bad 
company. 

Having oversold Cuba without know- 
ing it, the speculators proceeded to over- 
stock themselves. Their idea was that, 
high as the price had already gone in 
Cuba, it would go still higher; and each of 
them wanted tovhave plenty of rice to un- 
load on Cuba at the higher figure. So 
they continued to bid up the price among 
themselves, and to contract for huge ship- 
ments from the Orient. 


Coals to Newcastle 


Then, having overstocked Cuba with 
rice, and having overstocked themselves 
with rice intended for Cuba, they put an 
appropriate finishing touch upon the 
whole orgy of mad speculation. Several 
of the largest of the San Francisco im- 
porters bought entire shiploads of rice in 
the Orient, chartered ships to carry them, 
and started them on their way to Cuba— 
unsold! Their idea was that by the time 
the rice reached Cuba, the price would be 
much higher than it then was; and they 
wanted to have the goods on the spot to 
deliver immediately at the higher price. 
An average ship’s cargo of rice consists of 
about three thousand tons; and one San 
Francisco concern alone blithely and 
hopefully sent four such cargoes, bought 
at the highest price the market ever 
reached, on their way to overstocked 
Cuba! 
When deliveries began, ship after ship 
steamed into Havana harbor. Ship after 
ship steamed into the harbor of Cien- 
fuegos. These were followed by more 
ships, in squadrons and in fleets. And all 
of these ships brought rice—to be sold at 
shortage prices. On the wall of the office 
of the secretary of the California Rice As- 
sociation, in the San Francisco Merchants 
Exchange, hangs a large panorama photo- 
graph of Havana harbor after the arrival 
of the rice ships. It takes an expert to 
find the harbor; to the lay observer it ap- 
pears to be nothing but ships. 

The Cuban merchants looked upon the 
ships and upon the tons of rice which the 
ships that could get near the crowded 
docks were busily unloading. They had 
contracted to pay from twelve to fourteen 
cents a sound ter that rice, a price that 
could be obtained only in a shortage; and 
there before their eyes was such an over- 
supply of it that they would have to beg 
their customers to take it away from them. 
It meant ruin to them to pay shortage 
prices, and then have to sell at over-sup- 
ply prices. 

So they welched. They were to have 
paid upon delivery of the rice; but they 


,wired the San Francisco importers that 


they did not want the rice. They refused 
to take it, and they refused to pay. A 
lower price, perhaps, they would consider; 
but not twelve cents—and not at all four- 
teen cents! 

What happened to the rice market re- 
sembled what was happening to the sugar 
market—only it was worse. Rice that 
had been selling at twelve cents a pound 
hit bottom at two and a half. On a thou- 
sand tons the loss was a hundred and 
ninety thousand dollars. On 4a half-mil- 
lion-dollar shipment the loss ran close to 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

Considerable rice was disposed of to the 
Cubans when the price got down round 

(Continued on page 94) 





Yes, the Ford One- 
Ton Truck Has Its.Own 
Special “Hasslers” - 


ND when you have equipped 
your Ford Truck with 
Hassler Shock Absorbers 

you have made it a better in- 
vestment. You will add one- 
third to the length of its life. 
You will save one-third on the cost of 
tires and up-keep. Then, too, the easier 
riding means protection for the load, 
and keeps your driver from undue fa- 
tigue. He will enjoy his work, and, of 
course, do it better. 

Another big advantage is that 
Hasslers permit the car to be driven 
faster, without injuring itself or its 
load actually increasing the earning 
power of the truck. There is a dealer 
near you who will put them on and let 
you use them for 10 days, refunding 
all of your money if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Write us if you don’t 
know this Hassler dealer, 





The new Hassler Shock 
Absorber for the Dodge 
Brothers Car. A set con- 
sists of four, one for each 
spring. They do not re- 
quire change of any part 
of car. The luxurious 
comfort you wish in your 
Dodge! 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1409 NAOMI ST. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Hassler, Lid., Hamilton, Ontario 
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An exceptionally fine example of irregular shingling to suggest the thick roofing of straw or rushes, of palm or 
cocoanut leaves, seen in the Old World and in tropical countries 


When the Roof is Thatched 


HE charm of the curved line in 
architecture has endured through- 
out the ages in the stone of 
storied arches and ancient towers, 
of massive bridges and rounded parapets. 
Even in the perishable form of thatched 
roof-coverings the curved line has en- 
hanced the picturesqueness of old-world 
landscapes and_ given characteristic 
quaintness to the inhabited tropics. 


In this newer land we do not build so 
much for permanency as for expediency, 
hence the use of lumber from western 
forests and the commonplace roofing of 
shingles flatly laid, but now and then the 
softened outlines of a “thatched” house 
relieve the perspective of flattened sur- 
faces and challenge the admiration. For 
the modern thatch has a direct appeal to 
the imagination, aside from its own 


decorative quality. One remembers the 
rounded, rambling silhouette of Ann 
Hathaway’s cottage on Avon and the 
palm-covered huts of the South Seas. 
And one longs straightway for a shingled 
thatch-roof over one’s own head. 

The infrequency of the modern thatch 
is due to the greater expense involved in 
labor as well as in material. Thickness of 
effect depends upon the carefully moulded 








Effective use of the shingled thatch in a bungalow court: This type of roof is expensive but undeniably picturesque 


in its varied surfaces and softened outlines 
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Styles for Every Room 
in the House 


Added Beauty For 
Your Home 


Harmonious wall decorations do much 
to make a home more comfortable and 
inviting. 


ape You will never realize the artistic 


Air EN St lag a i f possibilities of your rooms until you 
hath sp i | iB ah | fe ie i have them decoratéd with Sanitas 
a ba cle peas aac teta | Modern Wall Covering 

” of tare ae "y i | i Bide Sanitas is made on cloth, machine- 


- ie fe KK eke aa x nea i painted in decorative patterns or in dull- 
) | 7 finished tints that can be hung plain or 
frescoed, blended or panelled. Sanitas 
does not crack, peel or fade. A damp 
cloth wipes off dust and finger marks. 

See the complete Sanitas sample book 


at your decorators or dealers. 


Samples and Booklet sent on request 








: THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
820 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DEPT. 23 








The Home in the West 








Cedar shingles, stucco 
exterior and red 
brick terrace 














A place in the sun may also serve as a 
place in the shade 


YNOPSIS for springtime comedy: 


”? 


“Planting a Garden on Our Street 
Acti. Mr. Business Man dashes 

out of his front door at 8 A. M., 
starts down the steps. Notices a plot of 
unused ground in one corner of the yard. 
Calls to his wife standing in the doorway. 

“That space there ought to have some- 
thing planted in it. Looks bare. Geta 
man to spade it up today. Order some 
seeds—oh, anything in season, they'll 
know at the seed store—I’ll plant ’em 
Sunday. Might order a seat, one of those 
painted wooden ones. Smith has one in 
his place. Guess we can put on as much 
‘dog’ as he can. Comes my car— 
goodby.” 

Act 2. Thirty days later. ‘Something 
in season” pushing tender green shoots up 
out of the sod. A white painted wooden 
bench installed by, the walk in the sun 
where no one will ever sit on it. Mr. B. 
Man strolling proudly. past, beaming per- 
fect contentment inthe thought that he 
is living up to the traditions of his street. 

Have yourever seen. this amusing little 
episode enacted in your immediate neigh- 





use in combination with this typ: 
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understructure upon which the carpeny 
nails the shingles with the requ 
irregularity. Hammer and_ nails hy 
replaced the primitive _ thatchingy 
and thatching-rake, the former used § 
conveying bundles of straw to the to 
the latter for combing the material yy, 
And these were by no means consider 
humble tools. ‘he rake has ey 
appeared in devices of heraldry. 
Several examples of the thatched 
are here illustrated showing the divergy 
of effects to be obtained. In each ity 
be observed that the walls are of stug 
finish, this being the preferred e: cerior 
of rod 
The shingies themselves may be staing 
oiled, or (if cedar) left to weather the 
own tint, but their preservation js 
matter to be reckoned with and there 
innumerable colors from which to choos 
a treatment that will lengthen the seryi 
of the shingles and also give the need 
accent to the environment of the structun 


borhood? It is the result, usuzlly, ¢ 
some thoughtless person’s failure to fo 
low Nature’s hints in the laying out of hi 
garden; and sometimes, when the earde 
is finished, its maker realizes that this: 
what prevents it from becoming beutiful 
Nature in her own untouched primey 
haunts is brimful of valuable lessons f 
every landscape gardener and if we lool 
about us at the successful bits of landscapf 
work we are almost sure to be «ble tj 
trace the secret of their charm back t 
some wild, wooded nook, some winding 
jagged deer path, some strange combina 
tion of surfaces that Nature so clever 
knows how to unite. 

The rustic pergola nook with rougi 
hewn logs laid across stucco pillars harks 
back to tangled masses of forest under 
growth for the secret of its charm. What 





There is charm in a winding path 
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isually, | 
ure to fo 
Of yy 
ov: tif 30% Saved on Labor—18% Saved on Lumber 
The varde 
hat this Mr. Roy A. Parsons, of Biggs, California, writes: ‘I am more than 
be./utifilff glad to recommend the Aladdin Readi-cut system of construction 
piimevi to anyone who is contemplating building an attractive and com- 
essons fi fortable home at a much less cost than could be secured if they 


if we lool 
landscang 
e able ty 


had to buy the material locally. I have just completed my new 
Aladdin home and I have saved not only in cost of materials but 
also in labor—being able to complete the house in Jess than 7 weeks, 





1 back og & : ; : : : 
winding’ With the aid of one experienced carpenter. Everything came in 

combing one shipment, and every piece fit perfectly. I have found all the 

» clever material to be first class throughout, and I am satisfied that I 





saved from $800 to $1000 by building an Aladdin house, and should 
I ever build another, it would be an Aladdin Readi-cut Home, 
purchased from the Aladdin people.” 
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1. What 






We have thousands of letters from satisfied owners 
of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes who have had the 
same experience as Mr. Parsons. No matter where 
you live there is an Aladdin Readi-cut owner near 
you to whom we will gladly refer. 


Build the Aladdin Way 








National Homebuilding Service 


Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Aladdin Homes are manufactured and 
Home Builders in every state prove every shipped direct from the Aladdin Company’s 
eagyalhiang agg gee the a —— own Mills in Oregon, Mississippi, North 
nn we will gladiy clon, iilttenn years Carolina and Michigan. W herever you live 
success of the Aladdin System of construction Aladdin Homes come to you in a straight line 
ie Semsts cxtabnaed Rs ee from the nearest timber region. 

a ae Fn ae Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service 
a PRISED Ths ae canteens © means shorter routes, quicker delivery and 
teduce high prices of lumber and labor is to lower freight rates for builders in every part 

of the United Statés. Three days to a week 
are saved in shipments reaching destination. 















save usual waste. The Aladdin System 
a all the lumber in our mills ready to 
nailed in place. Cost of lumber is reduced 
18%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. One 
man will do in seven days, with Aladdin 
Materials, what it requires ten days to 
accomplish without Aladdin’s System. 


Aladdin Dollar-A-Knot Quality Means Perfection 


Aladdin “Dollar-A-Knot’’ guarantee means lumber of the highest quality. Knotless 
ber, the cleanest and clearest that comes out of the forest, is the kind that Aladdin Homes 






Complete Sales and Business offices are 
maintained in connection with each mill. 
Send for Illustrated Book ‘Aladdin Homes 
No. 128.” 
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A.C. Bellows, of 
Lakeside, Cali- 
fornia, writes: 
“We are now 
living in a “Sun- 
shine” Aladdin 
Home and are 


very well 
pleased with our 
bargain.” 

















Mrs. F. L. Mil- 
ler, Yakima, 
Washington, 
wriles: ““We are 
very well pleased 
and know the 
Aladdin way of 
building isby far 
the cheapest.” 








John Hellin- 
ger, of Ban- 
croft, S. D., 
wriles: “You 
can’t go 
wrong in 
building an 
Aladdin 
Home, I am 
surely satis- 





Writes S. A. Pa- 
zeian, of Kings- 
burg, California: 
“IT am giad to 
tell you I em 
more than satis- 
fied with m 


Aladdin! ia 





E. E. Waters, of 
Rigby, Idaho, 
writes: “I am 
certainly well 
pleased with my 
Aladdin Home 
and | feel I 
saved about 
$1000.” 













































are made of. This is evidenced by our famous “Dollar-A-Knot” Guarantee, which has now 

1 in effect for over 5 years. Better quality lumber does not grow. Highest grade paints, 
hardware, doors, windows, mill work, etc., are all included with every Aladdin Home. The 
same grade, the best, is furnished for the small as well as for the larger Aladdin designs. Send 
for beautifully Illustrated Book ‘Aladdin Homes No. 128.” 






The Aladdin Co., 
Enclosed find stamps for your book, “Aladdin Homes 







Portland, 


The Aladdin Company, orc: 


Bay City, Michigan Vancouver, B. C. 
B ranc h es: Wilmington, N. Carolina 





State. ...-.secescccrccccccmmccccccccepaccccscesovcce 1 
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Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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SPECIAL Furniture of 
Karpen making in noted 
Public Buildings. Splen- 
did Karpen-fitted Pull- 
mans on Limited trains. 
Karpen furniture in the 
lounges and guest rooms 
of luxurious Hotels, 


Clubs and Lodges. 
Above all, Karpen fur- 


niture, graceful, durable, 
comfortable, in count- 
less American homes, 
for skilled craftsmen 
and modern methods 
have made possible the 
creation of this splen- 
did furniture at prices 
within the reach of all. 





Send to S. Karpen & Bros. 
Dept. N, Chicago or New 
York for the illustrated 
book “Distinctive Designs” 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


KARPEN 


FURNITURE 


Symbol of olden craftsmanship in modern 
furniture—the Karpen Name 


















lover of the great outdoors has not stood 
on a wooded north slope in the crisp cool- 
ness of a spring morning and seen massive 
grey granite boulders lying half hidden in 
masses of green foliage, fragile vines cling- 
ing tightly to the rough sides and soften- 
ing the harsh lines of their edges? Near- 
by, a dead branch, blackened and de- 
cayed, lies where it fell in a riot of young 














shrubbery, with delicate, feathery Tunney 
trailing timidly along its weathered bay 

Beautiful? Indeed itis, and the 
student who faithfully uses these san, 
combinations of surfaces and materia 
will achieve the same quality of beauty 
The rough, rustic pergola beams com. 
spond to the old fallen logs in the fores 

(Continued on page 72) 










A Choies of Floor Planil 


















































lé you are planning to be your own 
landlord and have only enough money 
to build a plain little house, the dwelling 
illustrated herewith is a suggestion worth 
attention. Simple to severity, it is as snug 
and substantial as it is unpretentious. 
Two combinations of room arrange- 
ments have been evolved by the architect, 
each containing the conveniences neces- 
sary to the equipment of a modern home. 
Choice of these combinations will depend 
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Even the simplest home means independence of ‘ landlord 





upon the individual needs of the home- 
builders. By following the four-room p!ana 
saving of a considerable sum will be made. 
This economy of space lies in elimination 
of a dining-room, in which case the break- 
fast-nook becomes important as a sub- 
stitute for small-family use, dinners being 
served in the rear end of the living-room. 

From the square footage shown in each 
floor plan your local material dealer or 
contractor will be able to advise you 
exactly what it would cost to build this 
house complete. A basement may be 
provided if desired. 

Further information regarding the 
plans of this neat and economical type 
of dwelling may be obtained by address- 
ing SuNsET’s Home Editor. 
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MALL MOTORS FOR 
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Muscle 


The years are left behind that bound women in drudging 
peonage to household tasks. The electric motor, always a 
stimulant to progress, has made possible the development 
of household devices which have brought about an aston- 
ishing reduction in the amount of human energy expended 
on the washing, the cleaning, and the sewing of the nation. 

Women have been quick to see the possibilities in motor- 
driven labor-savers for the home, and those who have had 
experience with these machines realize how important to their 
success is the reliability of the motor. 

Reliability is the Westinghouse watch-word. 

Household Helps, equipped with Westinghouse Motors, 
are everywhere obtainable. These motors are not only an 
assurance of electrical dependability, but also a promise of 
the good results to be expected from the complete machine. 

It is wise, therefore, to look for and to ask for the well- 
known Westinghouse mark. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Westir ghouse 
Trouble - Proof Motor. 
Look for it on the 
machine youbuy. 
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or Motor ? 
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mas ~ 
Your New Home A 
Reduce your building casts. The Pacific Sy 
savings that you cannot afford to overlook. Now you 
pthe pick of choice California de ned by 
tects in Western America,At actual wholesal \ »toa 
Tanging irom modest on®-room desi » € : 
modern. convenient bhiit-in features —cost ranging from § 
Designs itiustrates 1600 new homes. Mighty.buying power 
home and in cutting the lumber in re ut leng 
your carpenter labor cost 20°; to 42°), saves ma 


delivery to destination and eli.winates risk and w 
Homes now etected. 





This ready-cut home can be shipped immed- 
iately. Contains 10x14 living room, bedroom, 
bathroom, closet and screen sleeping porch, 
kitchen with sink frame, double drain board, 
cupboards, etc. Price includes material, roof- 
ing, hardware, paint, mill work, plans, etc. 


144 Pase Book of Designs 


~just off the Press 


Positively the 
mailed postpaid, 


| STYLE 46 


$620 


| F. O. B. Los Angeles 


most elaborate book of its kind ever published, 
50°. Over 100 designs, illustrated with actual 


photo repr ns, each 











design accompanied by a 
miniature blue-print floor 
plan. Colonials, Dutch and 


English ‘de 
WS, 


igns, typical 


small homes, 


ges, etc. Gives specifi- 


~ady-Cut System 
and how you can 
save money. Send 
50c. immediately for 
a copy. Limited 
supply. 


t Wholesale Cost 


tem provides guaranteed 
n secure a home of any sjze, 
experienced corps of Archi- 
ny destination 
tructures, 
16 to $6,000. -Our Book of 
ind science ip-planning your 
ready for actual nailing, reduces 
s on freight. permits immediate 

try on your part. 





(Illustrated Above) 


Homes, 
replete w th 
first honors. 


at room and hail, 
15,000 Pacific 


SAVES $600 

“IT had a local con- 
tractor give me a price 
on one of your plans. 
His figure was $1,500. 
I was able to secure 
complete ready-eut ma- 
terial from you and 
finish my home for 
only $900. All ma- 
terials were complete 
and came cut to exact 
fit and of best quality. 
J am well satisfied with 


cases, 


ready-cut lumber, 


sash, paint, hardware, nails 


hardwood flooring, pians 
etc. Write for fuil details 


FIVE WAYS 
The Pacific System 
SAVES you money. 
fir8t- 





Colossal 











A : 
the home,” writes W. 9) Buying Power 
O. Mel ‘lintock of Terra second— 
Bella, Calif., under a on 
date of Jan. 7, 1921. (i: » Sete 

af Cutting 
PLEASED WITH | third- age 

Wy Selling direct 

STYLE 46 i) at Wholesale 
“Three months ago : < 

I purchased Style 46. fourth 
I can safely say that I Jy Quantity Sales 
saved severa! hundred L/ with Smal] Profit. 





dollars on material and 
labor,” writes D. Roach 


: / ifth- Expert Architect 
of Colton, Calif., under ! 4 


Service 


wit, 





STYLE 385A 


$1899 


F. O. B. Los Angeles 


This design accorded 
Contains big 
living room, dining room, 2 
bedrooms, kitchen, bath- 
screen 
porch, Pullman breakfast 
nook, Coionial buffet, book- 
medicine cabinet, 
linen closets, cooler, cup- 
boards, etc. Price includes 
mill- 
work, roofing, doors, glass, : ‘ 
» | while the smooth, cold cement sidewalks 








date of Dec. 17, 1920. 


\ 
~~ 
ENDORSED BY BANK OFFICIAL 

Motley Flint, V. Pres. of the L. A. Trust & Savings 
Bank, under date of Nov. 23, 1920, writes— “I am 
always glad to testify not only to your high financial 
standing but also to the honesty and integrity of your 
executives. The rapid and consistent growth of your 
Company is the best argument as to the treatment your 
customers receive.” 

If you live near Los Angeles call at our big Public 
Exhibition Grounds—12 homes open daily to public 
inspection. No admission charge. Railroad fare 
refunded to purchasers of homes costing over $300, within 
radius of 100 miles of Los Angeles. If you can't call, 
send 50c. for Book of Designs. 


PACIFIC READY-CUT HOMES, Inc. 
Offices and Exhibition Grounds, 
1338 So. Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 

















READY-CUT HOMES 




















ee 
and vines creep as sympathetically oye 
their surfaces as over those of the latter 
Likewise does the stucco work of pillar 
and low wall, forming a back for the 
wooden bench, correspond to the coarg 
granite rocks and boulders found in the 
forest, and the tendrils of young creepers 
find as safe a footing on it as in rock 
crevices. The Jace-like pepper tree leaves 
seen in the background beyond the per. 
gola add the finishing touch of perfection 
to this woodsy combination and form the 
exact opposite in texture from the hard, 
cold stucco. 

This combination of opposite txtures 
is one of Nature’s own secrets wh'ch she 
uses repeatedly in surfaces, plan:s and 
inanimate objects. Some theorist‘; have 
gone so far as to attribute to be.uty a 
duality. Straight, strong lines. they 
argue, are positive; curved, gentl > ones 
negative, and a combination of ti.c two 
necessary for true beauty. However that 
may be, we can not deny that Nature uses 
the two very often together, anc that 
when man follows her example he ac sieves 
a beautiful result. 

Paths speak to us in such a vari ty of 
ways. The simple, unpretentious » ravel 
walks like to converse after the easy, 
homey fashion of our childhood diys, a 
style which we all love but in later years 
sometimes think we can’t stoop to; red 
brick foot-paths murmur to us in the old- 


time, romantic style of our forefathers; 





































of today shout at us in the harsh, hard, 
matter-of-fact tone of modern greed. If 
we take the trouble to go to the moun- 
tains or plains for observation we find 
that all animal trails wind in and out with 
rounded, graceful curves. This is easily 
the most advantageous method of laying 
out a path which is to be used as a prome- 
nade exclusively, as it gives ample oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of mystery 
into the whole. 

The curving pathway in the picture illus- 
trates this element of mystery to a certain 
extent. ‘The center of interest, or that 
point toward which all lines in the picture 
converge, is out of sight round the bend to 
the left, and the traveler’s natural human 
curiosity leads him on along the pathway 
to it. In this instance the landscape 
gardener was favored by a rise in the path 
as it receded from him, a circumstance of 
which he has made good use in converging 
the lines of his borders, as well as his sky 
line. 

After 


how inv 






























a long tramp through the woods, 
iting and refreshing a fallen log 
beneath an overhanging tree branch looks 
to us! We gladly sit in the shade and 
enjoy the surroundings. Our present-day 
garden seats are the natural progeny of 
the forest logs and if we would stop a 
moment to consider the cause of the old 
log’s charm, fewer of our park benches 
would stand vacant so many hours of the 
day. ‘The bench illustrated has been set 
back from the pathway, in a green recess 
pruned by the gardener’s shears to the 
proper size. Part-of it is shady at all 
times of the day except very early morn- 
ing and this is largely the reason for its 
popularity. The rest of the reason is tlie 
-| fact that, like the pergola and the path- 
way, this nook has beast carefully planned 
and arranged with all due regard to the 
laws Nature would ‘use in creating a 
similar condition. | PERsis BINGHAM. 
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? 4 you enter, yet noching is conspicuous. Like tugs before you in their light, cheery colors, or 
meh parts ofa carefully joined cabinet, the in deep, rich hues, the choice of one or more 
that will harmonize with your other furnish-. 


furnishings all “‘fit in” and you see only the 
ect W fan is particularly true ifthe ings will be a = matter. § Be ‘sure > ages 
dealer shows you Deltox line. 4 Made in 


coverings have been chosen with a view 
to an harmonious effect. America. - “Look: for the Deltox trade mark. 


of handsome color folder will be sent free on request. Ask for folder C 
DELTOX GRASS | RUG COMPANY — 
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HARDEMAN HATS 
are made on the 
Pacific Coast in 
this modern factory. 
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—a new, stylish Hardeman Hat 


lends that finesse to your dress 


which reflects good taste in your 
entire appearance. 


Your next hat, quality, style and 
price considered, should bear the 
name HARDEMAN. It spells abso- 
lute up-to-the-minute correctness. 


Hardeman Hats wear well and 
look well. They are made on the 
Pacific Coast by experts. 


Ask your hatter to show you the latest Hardeman. If 
he does not handle Hardeman Felt Hats, please send us 
his name and we will see that he is supplied. 


J. T. HARDEMAN HAT CO. 


Seattle, Washington 
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~The Trap. 


(Continued from page 44) 





“Skamokawa,” said Boston, acl dregsing 
the young Indian sub chief who, next 4 
himself, was in command, “we ve got; 
long paddle ahead. I want to be then 
at daybreak. All night pull. \itka, x 
daybreak, without fail.” 

Niselessly as a well-oiled mac ‘ine th 
ten paddlemen drove the canoe forwarj 
hour after hour. It was still gr: ¥ in th 
east when the ancient craft put 1 along. 
side the Sitka wharf. 

When the United States Lan! Off 
opened for business, Boston Len ‘on was 
at the door. 

“T want to file a pre?mption on the 
hundred and sixty acres upor. which 
stands the potlatch house occu. ied by 
Stanislaus oo vanoff,” he said  sriskly, 
“Saranoff has only squatter’s rig! s. He 
has never filed on the land.” 

The papers of the pre?mptio: filing 
were made out, Boston paid oer the 
legal fee, pocketed the pape. and 
departed. 

That night the war canoe part. came 
to camp in the hiding place n¢ ir the 
promontory of Saranoff bay. 

Boston called Skamokawa aside 

“Skamokawa, you know what we're 
after, the golden candelabrum.  Xinot! 
wants it because it’s a strong tomanuwouws. 
I’d aimed to walk right in, on the start, 
but I changed my plan. I own that 
property now, Skamokawa. Yeah. And 
we'll soon have the candlestick, the 
candlestick and—and another little mat- 
ter. Wouldn’t you figure, Skamokawa, 
that if I was to take and hold them seven 
burning candles to the soles of Saranoff’s 
feet that he’d be glad to make me a 
present of the stick and tell me whatever 
I tell him to tell me? Wouldn’t you kind 
of figure it that way, Skamokawa?”’ 

Skamokawa grunted and gravely shook 
his head, yes. 

“All right, Skamokawa, just kind of 
spread out your men so as to surround 































the potlatch house. All they got to do 
is see nobody gets out of the house, and 
nobody gets in but me. You ‘under- 
stand?” 

“Ah-ha,” replied Skamokawa, and pro- 
ceeded to deploy his braves. 

By Boston’s order, the ten Indians 
patrolled the borders of the clearing and 
the stretch of crescent beach. At no 
place did the wood approach nearer than 
a hundred yards of the house. As before, 
Boston approached the rambling cedar 
plank structure from the rear. 

With catfoot tread he completely en- 
circled the house, listening at the walls, 
peering in at the windows. 

The white girl, if present in the house, 
was not below stairs. In a rear down- 
stairs room was an Indian girl: Boston 
watched her with interest, withal with a 
stirring of emotion. This was a Hydah 
girl; she reminded him of the Hydah wife of 
his early manhood. 

This girl was a Hydah without a doudt. 
She held suspended in her fingers three 
strands of human hair, obviously’from the 
golden-brown color hair not her own. 
The lips of the Indian maid moved. “he 
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See the new charm of our new 

reation—Carmen BrunetteShade. We 
| will send you a purse size box con- 
| taining two or three weeks’ supply 
| for 12c to cover postage and packing, 

or we will send you any other shade 
| yeu prefer. 


i. —Trial Offer 















What Happens to Your Complexion 


— When the Light Changes 
— When the Dance Becomes Heated 
— When the Wind Blows as You Motor 


WHEN you go from the soft, sub- 
dued glow of your boudoir 
lamp into the glare of the recep- 
tion room or theatre foyer— 
—or when you go from the 
shaded rooms of your home into 
the bright light of the sun— 
—what happens to your complex- 
ion then? Does itstand the test of a 
change of light? Is your complex- 
ion lovely under one light and some- 
thing different under another light? 
That is one good test of a face 
powder. 


Test Number Two 


And again, when the dance be- 
comes heated? What becomes of 
your peach-blossom loveliness then? 

Does perspiration get in its work? 
Are there tell-tale streaks and other 
blemishing effects? 

That is another good test of a 
face powder. 


Test Number Three 


And when you go motoring— 
through the wind. Does your pow- 
der stay on? Or does it disappear, 
taking away with it the charm that 
you possessed at your dressing table? 


That is still another good test of 
a face powder. 


Put Carmen to These Tests 


You'll find that changing light 
never affects the natural beauty of 
complexion that Carmen imparts. 
Carmen blends so exquisitely with 
the color and texture of the skin 
that the charm is the same under 
all conditions of light. 

And, Carmen, though extremely 
fine, has “body” enough to with- 
stand the effects of perspiration. 

And, aboveall, Carmen stays on! It 
adheres as no ordinary powder does. 

Try Carmen for your own sake. 


Let your own experience tell you 
how it meets these three supreme 
tests of a complexion powder. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade—50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER COMPANY . 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CARMEN 
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LEE tires 


smile 


at miles 





— Puncture Proof Tires 


LEE 


OW made in “Cord” as well as 

“Fabric”, add to your mileage 
expectations an absolute protection 
against punctures and blow-outs. 

They are welcome confirmation of 
every motorist’s belief that a puncture- 
proof pneumatic tire actually can be 
made. 

Added to the mileage satisfaction 
guarantee carried by all Lee tires, is 
our unqualified warranty against punc- 


ture. 


Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee 
representatives everywhere—will fit your 
car with the Lee Tires best calculated 


to give you greatest satisfaction. 


Look for the “Lee” name in your telephone book 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street - 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES 


CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 


 —_—e 
incantation. At intervals, she would pid 
up a sharp knife from the table, cut off, 
length of the three shining hairs, continy 
her exhortation. 

This was a Hydah girl, for she wa 
‘practicing an exclusively Hydah custom, 
She was calling down an evil spell upgy 
the head from which came the three 
brown hairs, a spell that would cause the 
hated person to sicken and miserably die 

Boston smiled. For some reason fhe 
Indian girl hated, and deeply hated, the 
white girl who was dwelling beneath ge 
roof. The Indian girl wanted the white 
| girl to die. a 

Like the swift tumbling movements of g 
kaleidoscope, the cunning wits of the 
crafty Lennon began to shape and reshape 
themselves. He would be a fool to give 
| over the golden candelabrum to \inotl, 

Why, that candlestick was wort!) thou. 

sands of dollars. Besides, he wasn't 
| going to require any aid from the ! :dians, 
| Foo! to give up the golden cande! :brum! 





ACK through the darkness !3oston 

stole. Passing among the sl:adowy 
forms of the Indians he found * kamo- 
kawa. 

“Bad signs, Skamokawa,” said | oston, 
“When I was up by the potlatch house a 
bird flew overhead crying in three voices, 
Some other night, Skamokawa. [ll 
watch, and when the signs get good let 
you know. Might as well camp up bay for 
the night.” 

Skamokawa gathered his braves and 
silently they paddled away in the dark- 
ness. 

Boston walked back to the porlatch 
house. On his way he plucked three 
leaves from a madrona bush. 

Tapping lightly upon the window pane, 
he struck a match, held up the three 
leaves in the glare. 

Natooka opened the door. 

“Just now,” whispered Boston, ad- 
vancing into the light where the girl could 
see him, “just now, down by the beach, a 
thunderbird whispered to me and said, 
‘In the potlatch house is a Hydah girl. 
She is in danger. A white girl will do 
her great harm. Go, tell her, and save 
her.’” 

Natooka stood staring at the old man. 

“T am a Hydah girl,” she said, “and a 
white girl she comes and she steals away 
my malieh. I hate her. The thunderbird 
ismy totem. It speaks always the truth.” 

“It said more to me, the thunderbird 
did,” urged Boston, quick to seize ad- 
vantage. “It said, “Tell the Hydah girl 
to put into the hand of my messenger the 
golden candelabrum. ‘Then the white 
girl will sicken, and will die.’ ” 

Natooka centered her snake-like black 
eyes upon Boston’s countenance. A long 
time she studied the frank blue eyes, the 
venerable white beard. 

“Wait on the beach,” said Natooka. 
“Wait until I come.” 

Boston crossed the open, seated himself 
upon a sand dune, his back against a 
rock. 

A light was shining from the window of 
the upper room where, as Boston knew, 
Saranoff had had his quarters for many, 
many years. =. 

Presently this light went out. An hour 
went by. There was a faint thud upon 
the earth. Natooka stood before the old 
man. She reached, placed in his grasp the 





golden candelabrum. 
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had awakened to discover the mon- 
strous shadow moving upon the wall of the 
chapel gave way presently to anger; anger 
that redoubled itself as the sound of 
féeing footsteps died away, the outer door 
sammed shut. 

She struck a second sulphur match, 
find the candle at her bedside, lighted it. 
'{n spice of the girl’s innate gentleness, 


dié possessed a considerable measure of 
déermination, grit, which a none too easy 
lifé had tended to strengthen. 

The candelabrum was gone, stolen. 
Fiom the mass of whirling thoughts that 
swept her brain, she cou'd hit upon no 
motive save one of deliberate theft in- 
spired by the ancient relic’s intrinsic 
worth which was considerable. 

Siam had showed her how to work the 
slide of the new thirtv-thirty rifle, how 
to feed the shells into the chamber. 

Her face very grim, determined in the 
wavering light of her candle, she dressed 
partially, loaded the rifle and, with the 
weapon in one hand, the candle in the 
other, went below stairs. 

The outer door stood open. It had 
failed to latch when slammed shut. 

She took a few steps into the doorvard, 
but her courage was not equal to carrying 
her many paces away from the house. 

Returning, she closed the door, locked 
it. Plain case of robbery, she concluded. 
Some beachcomber, aware that she was 
alone in the house, had come boldly, 


walked off with the golden trinket. 

Alone in the house. Really, she wasn’t 
alone in the house, for Natooka slept in 
a tiny cubby of a room that had been 
partitioned off from the kitchen. 

Frances stepped to the door, knocked, 
turned the latch, walked in. 

Natooka was in bed, fast asleep appar- 
ently. Frances noted that the outer 
window was open, open to its greatest 
height. 

Natooka was breathing deeply, regu- 
larly. Still there was something about the 
appearance of the Hydah that was not 
entirely convincing. There was a flush 
upon her face, such a flush as follows 
sudden physical exertion, running, climb- 
ing. 

Natooka sat up in bed, rubbing her eyes 
stupidly. Did the mistress wish some- 
thing? ; 

I'rances studied the girl a moment, 
shook her head, and closed the door after 
her. 

Just a case of robbery, she concluded. 
But no more sleep. 

At dawn Frances was walking the 
beach, her head bent in thought. Smoke 
was curling from the chimney. Natooka 
had been abroad early as well; was pre- 
paring breakfast. 

Alternating with futile speculations 
over the robbery, Frances was meditating 
painfully the dilemma in which she had 
found herself. Sworn to employ every 
method to drive away the young fish-trap 
man, she had learned from Siam that the 
young fellow had every right, legal and 
moral, to remain right where he was and 
fish his trap to the uttermost. : 
After breakfast Frances directed Na- 
tooka to paddle out to the trap to request 











the trapman to come ashore for a few 
words. 

_ At the beach Frances met him. Say- 
ing no word of the theft of the golden 








Not a Minute 


Extra to brush teeth in this way 


It takes no extra time to brush teeth in 
this new, efficient way. And note the 
results which old ways do not bring. 

You do not clean teeth when you leave 
afilm. Nor do you prevent tooth troubles, 
as millions of people know. 


Film is the enemy 


Film is the enemy to fight. It causes 
most tooth troubles. 

You can feel it now—a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The tooth brush used in old 
ways leaves much of it intact. So very 
few people have escaped its ill results. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 


holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with the chief cause of 


pyorrhea. 


tartar, are 


One must combat it 


Dental science long has sought ways 
to combat that film. They have now 
been found. Countless tests 
have proved them. Now leading den- 
tists everywhere advise their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And millions of 
people have lately adopted it, largely by 
dental advice. 


careful 


See the change in ten days 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
effects which modern authorities desire. 
It attacks the film in two effective ways. 
It leaves the teeth so highly polished that 
film-coats cannot easily adhere. 

It multiplies the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits which 
otherwise cling and may form acid. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

PAT. OFF. 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


These effects are based on diligent and- 
convincing research. Highest authorities 
approve them. When you know the facts 
you will desire them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. Read in our book the meaning 
of each new effect. 

To you and yours it will mean whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. Cut out the coupon 
now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 425, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Needless repairing! Every week the lady of the 
house has to spend some of her time sewing 
on buttons and repairing buttonholes that have 





































been damaged in the laundry. In families 
where the Hatch One Button Union Suit is 
worn, all this trouble is saved, in so far as the 
underwear is concerned. There’s only one 
button, seldom in need of attention, instead of 
a whole row to look after. 











CHANGING TO SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 


HEN you change from 

winter underwear to. the 

lighter weights this spring, 
you are doing it for the sake of com- 
fort. Why not be sure of comfort 
in fit as well as weight ? 
There is just one union suit that 
ThisSpring youcangetthe will give you this perfect comfort. 
Batch Gne Button Union Tt is the union suit with just one 


cotton materials, and in button—the 
lisle and pure mercerized 


garments, silk trimmed. 
We shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog 
describing the complete 


line. 


The Hatch One Button ONE BUTTON 


Union Suit is featured at «i 

the best stores everywhere, U N I O N S U I 

but if you cannot get it 

easily and quickly, send Because it eliminates the useless 

your size with remittance ‘ 

to our mill at Albany,N. row of buttons up and down the 

Fae aoe rie Saeed sup- front, which pull the edges and 

Sain"s rata $2.50, Wrinkle the surface, it lets your 
$3.50 and $4.00... | +‘ body enjoy the full benefit of the 


Boys’ garments: $1.50. garment’s skilful fashioning. 





FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY NEW YORK 


























— 
candelabrum, she asked him directly for a 
statement of his position, his right to the 
fish-trap location, the laws governing the 
same. 

Billy’s eyes started with surprise. This 
was something different than having q 
thirty-thirty rifle thrust bellicosely «gains, 
one’s chest. 


owner owned below mean tide. He had 
filed legally on the site, had paid the 
required license fee to the territorial 
authorities. 

What Billy Mitch said squared « actly 
with the information given to her by Siam, 

All day she pondered the matter. Oath 
or no oath, she had no right to drie out 
the trap man, indeed she had no me ins of 
so doing. 

The very instant that she hac met 
Billy Mitch upon the neutral council 
ground of the beach, had asked him for a 
statement of his side of the case, the >oy’s 
eyes had lighted. Here was a gir dis- 
posed to be fair. At parting he had o’'ered 
his hand, and she had accepted. “lly, 
back on the trap, was pondering the ame 
— that was bothering Froaces 

alvern ashore, namely, that it was ; ving 
to be difficult indeed to remain hc stile 
when the other party to the controv«rsy 
was so disposed to be reasonable. 

Also, Billy was thinking what ice 
brown eyes the girl had. Frances was 
thinking that Billy was no beauty but 
seemed very much the man. She liked 
the freckles upon his ruddy face, the un- 
ruly tousling of his hair, his frank expan- 
sive grin. 

Yet was he in the habit of entertaining 
ladies upon the watch-deck of his trap 
every evening? 

Really, this latter thought disturbed 
her more profoundly than she would 
have dreamed of admitting even to herself. 

She just couldn’t believe that a fellow 
with freckles, and tousled reddish hair, 
and a grin so frank, could be a philanderer. 
She just couldn’t. 

Anyway, even if he were of that odious 
genus, her determination should remain 


; unshaken. Even if it cost her her Sar- 


anoff inheritance, which it seemed very 
likely to do, she would make no move to 
cause Billy Mitch to pull the trap. That 
in honesty and conscience she had 
resolved. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FRANCES IS EVICTED. 


At DAYBREAK Billy stood looking 
down into the spiller of his trap. A 
lot of big {fellows plunged about, tyee 
salmon, twenty-five, forty, fifty pounds 
each, with here and there the metallic 
gleam of a smaller silver salmon. The 
spiller was filling rapidly. The web 
rattled, hauled and shook as the salmon 
ran ineffectual noses against it, hunting, 
but never finding, the tunnel from the 
heart that had betrayed them into cap- 
tivity, that later would result in having 
delivered them to the ignominious prison 
of tall and flat tin caris. 

A lot of fish. But for Eenapoo De- 
laouer, her kindness, her nerve:in climbing 
into the bifurcated diving rig, helping him 
out, but for her, there would have been no 
fish in the spiller for the reason that there 
would have been no spiller. And he would 
have been a blanket-stiff, a wanderer, 
a beachcomber hiding along Alaska’s 





rugged shores from the failure that he had 


Briefly he stated the case. No upland 
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nade, and the debts to Bodie Spinks and 
1S. 

. felt very grateful to Eenapoo. He 

would never forget her; never. 

He gave his head a sudden flirt. Sim- 

yto resolve not to forget a girl who had 
doné for him what Eenapoo had done, 
seemed tame indeed. Why, he had kissed 
her, made love to her. And then to 
determine simply not to forget her. 

He stood staring as if confronting 
himself. Was he going to keep on loving 
Eenapoo, that was the question. 

Well, if she wanted him to he surely 
would. ‘hat the square manhood of him 
determined. If she wanted him to— 

Then xe thought about the brown-eyed 
girl ash:re, and then he thought of the 
gray-grcn-eyed Eenapoo who had gone 
away ir a jealous huff the other evening 
and wh. hadn’t been near the trap since. 
Fron meditating his tangling love 


affairs, snanlike, Billy began to consider 
fsh. ‘ve Hoonah tug was due on the day 
followii. The spiller would be jam full. 
Yes, jo 0 full. There would be ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of fish in the morrow’s 


lift. >.ot a doubt of it. Ten thousand 
dollars’ If the big fellows kept on coming, 
it mig!:'t go to twenty thousand; thirty. 
And st.il they were coming. 

At + iat juncture Billy lifted his head, 
and g: ed shoreward. ‘The little girl with 
the bi, brown eyes was walking along the 
beach; the little girl who had summoned 
him ashore for a conference—but first she 
had poked a thirty-thirty rifle against kis 
breast, 4 gun with the go-off apparatus 
out of gear surely enough, but a rifie. 
What magic had worked this sudden 
change in her? From a truculent little 
gun-toter she had become suddenly a 
pacifist and a conciliator. What was the 
mysterious thing Natooka had hinted at 
that had made the girl afraid? 

Billy scrambled down the ladder into 
his dory, rowed ashore. 


F® ANCES met him, smiling. Then the 
smile erased itself. She had suddenly 
recalled that this big laughing fellow was a 
philanderer, a trifler. ‘That is, it looked 
very much as if he were. 

“Yesterday, when I sent word asking 
you to come ashore,” Frances began, “I 
forgot to tell you something. Learning 
that you did have a fight to the fish-trap 
location, that your trap had been injured, 
that you had had bad luck, and that 
possibly you might imagine the injuries 
had come from persons in this house, 
perhaps inspired or condoned by some one 
here, I felt very badly about it. In fact, 
I felt sort of pire 7 I—I rowed out 
to the trap. Perhaps a bit bold of me. 
But you had company. I—” 

Billy’s face flared redly. He began to 
stammer. A young lady who had been 
very kind to him, going by in her motor 
boat had stopped for a minute. 
“Naturally,” Frances went on, shifting 
her gaze from Billy’s embarrassed counte- 
nance, “naturally I put back. What ! 
had intended to say was of a confidential 
character.” 

Lilly looked the question. What con- 
fidential thing? @ 

“| was going to say to you,” said 
Frances, “‘that as you had suffered dam- 
age to your trap, believed we, my grand- 
father, stanton I would repay at least 












art of the damage. I had no money. 
ave none, practically none. There is 








Always 
Popular! 


IKE a pretty girl, Vogan’s choc- 
olates are always popular 


Rich, ruby-red cherries from sun- 
flecked orchards in delicious 
creme and chocolate, make the 
Oregon Cherries package a fa- 
vorite with many people. 


Made right here in our own 
West, Vogan’s Chocolates are 
invariably fresh. Delicious! 


At better dealers througnout 
the West. 


VOGAN CANDY COMPANY 
Portland - Seattle - Spokane - Tacoma 
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Mellow as Moonlight ‘ 
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Billeted 


_ From Los Angeles, California, the follow- 
ing: 


Gentlemen: 


Just a word of sincere comimendation of 
the aristocrat of tobaccos—Edgeworth. I 
am a confirmed lover of the pipe and can 
safely say that before I found complete 
enjoyment and satisfaction, I tried nearly 
every known brand of tobacco. In reality 
there are not sufficient words of praise to 
convey: the absolute sense of perfect pipe- 
bliss that Edgeworth gives. 

I am going to sketch a little occurrence. 
The scene is laid in the village of Sauvage, 
Magny, France. 

Battery D of the 6Cth C. A. C. had just 
returned from a two months’ stay on the 
firing lines—St. Mihiel and the Metise- 
Argonne. Billeted in two barns half filled 
with straw and with the mess kitchen in 
the space in front of one of the barns, the 
men, having been deprived of every luxury 
and little personal comfort while at the 
front, were mending torn uniforms, wash- 
ing soiled clothes, and 
in general rehabilitat- 
ing themselves. Dur- 
ing the 2!4 months 
at the front we had 
considered ourselves 















fortunate in getting 
even a poor grade of 
cigarette tobacco to fill 
our pipes. There were 


four of us accustomed 
to congregate in an 
old Frenchman’s 
heuse every eve- 
ning between mess 
and taps, to sit 
before an open fire 
to smoke and talk 
of home. One eve- 
ning L came 
in with a radiant 
face, also with a 
small package, a 
blue-colored tin which he set on the table. 
And there before our eyes was a vision which 
caused our hearts to throb with joy. There 
in that out-of-the-way little village was a 
can of honest-to-goodness Edgeworth. I 
need not describe the rest of the scene. 
Suffice it to say that we had Christmas, 
New Year’s, Fourth of July, and Decoration 
Day all in one that evening. 

_Here’s_ pledging good fellowship in a 
pipeful of Edgeworth. 

USS UR Soot er 
Cpl. Bttry. D. 60th C. A. C. 

And here’s to you, sir! May you never 
again have to be billeted in straw in order 
to value Edgeworth so highly. 

And here’s to those other pipe-smokers 
not yet valuing Edgeworth. You haven’t 
filled up the little old pipe, touched a light 
to it, and then—puff, puff, puff—decided 
just what you think of Edgeworth 

Send us your name and address; also the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go for 
supplies, if you like Edgeworth. Off to you 
without charge will go samples of Edgeworth 
in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

We believe you'll notice how perfectly 
Edgeworth packs. That makes it burn 
evenly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 

Brother Company, 36 South 21st’ Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
_ To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 





none in the house. I had thought to put 
up the golden candelabrum with a bank 
in Sitka as security, give you the money.” 

Billy turned impulsively and took the 
girl’s hand. 

““You—you were going to—what?” 

She nodded her head. She had in- 
tended to pawn the golden candelabrum. 
Of course, she would never sell it. It had 
been her grandfather’s, and for that 
reason was dear to her. But the thing 
possessed none of the supernatural quali- 
ties with which the natives had imbued it. 
none. 

She withdrew her hand. 

“Just as well you-had company,” she 
said a trifle maliciously, “for the golden 
candelabrum has been stolen. I am glad 
I had no opportunity to make you a 
promise I should have been unable to 
keep.” 

What a girl this little brown-eyed thing 
was! Was Billy never going to cease 
finding himself under compelling obliga- 
tions to nice girls who insisted upon doing 
kind things for him? 

The golden candelabrum stolen. His 
memory winged back to the references 
Eenapoo had made to the candelabrum, 
to the Saranoff treasure. 

“Stolen! Stolen!’ he repeated meaning- 
lessly, as they walked. down the beach; 














turned back. “Stolen! Stolen! That’s 
fanny! Stolen!” 

But it was time he was looking over the 
webbing, to free any drift that might have 
fouled it. 


FE had hardly regained the trap when a 

businesslike appearing tug rounded 
the point from the south, came to anchor 
near shore. A man went ashore walked to 
the potlatch house, entered. In a few min- 
utes he came out, boarded the tug which 
chugged away in the direction whence it 
had come—Sitka. 

Then, perhaps an hour later, Billy dis- 
covered activities ashore that truly were 
puzzling. Frances was carrying things to 
the beach, she and Natooka, great armfuls 
of blankets and all sorts of camp stuff. 
They had put up a tent in a little cluster 
of gnarled trees. 

The smoke of a camp fire ascended from 
before the tent. Billy could see Frances 
upon her knees before the fire, one hand 
to her face, fending the smoke, the other 
holding something above the flames. The 
little brown-eyed girl was cooking some- 
thing over the fire, doing it awkwardly as 
any city-bred girl is sure to do. 

Billy slid down the ladder and rowed 
ashore. Frances, her cheeks very red 
from the heat of the fire, her eyes tearful 
from the smoke, met him bravely smiling. 
Nevertheless, as she pointed dramat- 
ically toward the potlatch house, at- 
tempted to speak, her voice failed her. 

Finally she told him. An agent from 
the United States Land Office had come 
from Sitka, given her notice of eviction. 
The potlatch house and the broad acres 
about it weren’t hers, had never really 
been her grandfather’s. 

Dispossessed. A man named Lennon 
had filed preémption rights upon the 
hundred and sixty acres in the midst of 
which stood the big house. She had no 
roof over her head. The golden candela- 
brum was gone. She had only a mocking 
worthless parchment will that grandilo- 
quently bestowed upon her an estate that 











aan 
was only supposititious, imaginary. ° 
Win a Friendless! 
Friendless? 





Billy started forward impulsively, too} 
both her hands in his. Frances dent he, 
head upon her bosom to hide her tears, 

“Friendless? Look now, you ain’t qo 
such thing.” 

Under stress, Billy’s manner ci speech 
lacked elegance. 

“Friendless! Fired out of the potlatch 
house! Live in a tent!” 

Frances pointed to the trim ¥awl a 
anchor, at the shining rifle leaning agains 
a tree, at the tent, blankets, the fe + cook. 











ing utensils, her new citified «uitcase 
obtruding from the tent flaps. These 
were her belongings; these and _ othing 


more. 

“T’ll sell the boat,” she said, ‘:nd the 
rifle. I’m going to fight the case Yes, 
indeed. I am positive that my 2rand- 
father owned this property. The: may 
be technicalities. T shall retain t! © best 
lawyer in Sitka—as soon as I can ~et the 
money for his fee. But until I can »btain 
redress at law—” 

Again she swept her hand to incli Je the 
yawl, the tent. 

“Until then, this is my modest d: main. 
T’ll make out someway. It isn’t ne rly as 
bad as it might be.” 

Again the brave tremulous smile upon 
the red lips. 

Billy stood staring at her, the vac: ity of 
his expression betraying the fact that his 
thoughts were busy, extremely busy He 
glanced out at the fish-trap. In the spiller 
of that trap, at a modest calculstion, 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of springs 
and silvers were butting each other 2 out. 
By the morrow, when the tug from 
Hoonah came in, if the run held, shere 
would be thirty thousand dollars’ worth. 
He would be able to pay off every penny 
he owed to Rogers, Bodie Spinks and the 
remainder, tuck away his own original 
investment of fourteen thousand, and 
have still a clean profit of some thousands. 
He was rich, potentially rich. 

Billy reached, placed one hand beneath 
Frances’ right arm. Billy could always 

talk better when he walked. On the hard 

acked beach they paced back and forth. 
Billy told Frances every detail of circum- 
stance attendant upon locating the trap 
site, how he had been fired upon by the 
old eight square, the madrona bark 
message, the pirating of his trap, the 
defection of Lafe Benner, the fire eater. 

Billy dove a freckled hand into the 
inside pocket of his mackinac shirt coat. 
Here was the last letter from Rogers. 
He wanted his money, with interest. 
Bodie Spinks wanted his money with 
interest. Everybody wanted his money 
with interest. 

“And they'll have it,” said Billy. 
“They'll have it. The spiller of that trap 
is busting full of silvers and tyees. ‘To- 
morrow the tug comes. Until the tug 
comes, and every flapping tyee is safe in 
the scow, I’m going to walk that trap with 
two guns loaded to the nose. You bet! 
Not a chance for any pirate. Not a 
chance.” 

They had come to the end of the stretch 
of sand that they had been patrolling. 
As they paused Billy lifted his hand, 
playfully seized Frances by the shoulder, 
turned her until she faced him. 

“Now look, tenas tillicum (little friend).” 
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Desiring to practise genuine thrift at home, many . 
thoughtful people have decided that it is wiser to in- " 
vest once in a Hoover than to invest repeatedly in new : 
tugs. For this efficient cleaner saves rugs from wear by s 
° e . I 

gently beating out all nap-cutting, embedded grit. It pre- , 
serves rug beauty by lifting crushed nap and reviving : 
dulled colors as it electrically sweeps up all clinging litter, : 


[t suction cleans. Only The Hoover does all these things, 
And it is the largest-selling electric cleaner in the world. ; 


e HOOVER) 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


For operation on farm lighting or private eleftric plants The Hoover is cqulgget with special 
low voltage motors at no extra cost. Write for booklet, “How to Judge an Electric Cleaner.” 


Tue Hoover Suction SweEren Company, NortH CANTON, OHIO 
‘The oldest makers of eleric cleaners 
Also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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a 
he said, his voice vibrant with feeling, 
emestness, “that what you said about 
going to put the candelabrum in soak with 
the bank, giving me the money, that 
struck me just’ like walking in before a 
fre in a fireplace on a cold day. Now 
listen closely, fifty-fifty, side by each. 
The very minute I’ve checked out the 
money to pay what I owe, what’s left, and 
there'll be a bundle, what’s left—fifty- 
fifty. 1 figure you have got some rights to 
this bay whatever the law says. But I 
fgure a lot harder that a girl willing to 
soak the family plate in order to pay me 
something that she doesn’t really owe, why 
such a girl—I know one—such a girl, why 
she’s in, fifty-fifty.” 

“You mean—I—” faltered Frances; 
“sou mean—you would divide—with 





e? 
eR ictly what I mean, to a tee-y-tee.”” 

She ran her arm through the crook of 
his elbow and drew herself to his side 
snugly. 

“Let’s walk. Just now—I can’t say— 
can’t say—just what I want to say.” 

Billy could feel her warm body trem- 
bling against him as they walked on 
slowly. 

“You really mean,” she demanded, as 
they paused before the camp—“you actu- 
ally, really and truly mean that you 
would divide with me?” 

“Ab-so-tively. Fifty-fifty.” 

Suddenly, with an air of lording it, of 
proprietorship almost, of authority, he 
commanded Frances to forget that camp 
stuff on the beach and to go aboard her 
own yawl to live where there were com- 
forts : 

“T would,” she replied, ‘“‘perhaps I will. 
But I am, I fear, a hopeless landlubber. 
I—well, the roll of a boat—seasick— 
ugh!” 

She laughed merrily. 

“If everybody in the world,” she ob- 
served philosophically, “when they get to 
thinking that they are some one of conse- 
quence, if they could just be good and 
seasick for a while, there would be no 
pride left in the universe,” 

“All right,” returned Billy, “camp is all 
right. You need any help, anybody comes 
pestering round, shoot ’em in the eye 
with the young siege gun there, and yell 
for me.” 

Just as if they had not already shaken 
hands six or seven times, they shook hands 
again, and then Billy rowed out to the 
trap. 

CHAPTER X 

THE SAND FLEA DECIDES TO BITE 
ET us go back a couple of days to 

Eenapoo. 

The Indians of the North have a saying 
which, rather freely translated is, “Every 
hate is a dry stick flung upon the fires of 
your hell.” The Indian words for “hate” 
and for “suspicion” are one and the same. 
EKenapoo Delaouer, from earliest girl- 
hood had built her philosophy of life upon 
suspicion. Her father’s favorite aphorism 
had been, “‘A knife in the sheath is no 
knife.” 

Be always ready for trouble, he had 
taught her, for trouble will come. ‘Trust 
no one, for they will fail you. 

The cheechako girl in the potlatch house 
sad rowed out in the darkness to visit 
3ii!y Mitch upon the fish-trap. It could 
xave been no other than the new ‘girl, 








Eenapoo reasoned. The rowing had been 
the awkward splashing effort of one un- 
used to oars and boats. Than the girl in 
the potlatch house there was no other 
“greener” or cheechako in the country. 

The selfish love think§ only of posses- 
sion, never of deserving, of earning, the 
right to possess. There was something 
animal-like, fierce, unrestrained in the 
hate that burned within the heart of the 
pirate girl as she climbed down the 
ladder in the darkness, sped away in her 
cruiser. 

Clutching the spokes of the tiller wheel 
until her fingers ached, she stamped her 
feet, whimpered, cried. Hot tears ran 
down, scalding her cheeks. In that in- 
stant, had the power been granted, she 
would rather have seen Billy dead at her 
feet than alive, happy in the smiles of the 
cheechako girl ashore. 

The turbulence of her wild passion sub- 
siding, Eenapoo began to chart her cam- 
paign. Through the night in the tiny 
sheltered cabin up bay where she made 
her home she paced the floor. Once she 
left the cabin, walked to another a dis- 
tance removed, routed the Blue Parka 
Man from his slumbers. She wanted 
Parka to tell her all he knew about Sara- 
noff, repeat the varying stories of his 
treasure, the myths of the golden can- 
delabrum. 


GAIN in her own cabin, Eenapoo set 

herself before the open fire, locked her 

fingers about her knee, stared into the 
flames. 

Saranoff had had a hidden cache of 
treasure. The cheechako girl would have 
money, much money. As compared with 
the few hundreds, or thousands that she 
herself had, that she had generously 
offered to loan, or to give to Billy, the 
cheechako girl would have possibly tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, for 
hidden treasure grows ever in imagination. 

In the morning Eenapoo received a 
word that at first caused her anger to 
flare anew. Boston Lennon had definitely 
decided that he would not join Eenapoo’s 
pirate crew. He had a little lone hand he 
wanted to play out. 

“And I know his little game,” said 
Devil Buster. “Why it’s lots plainer than 
the nose on my face.” 

Which, indubitably was true, Devil 
Buster having lost the major portion of 
his nose in a fight. 

“Plainer than the nose on my face, 
Eenapoo, old Boston he aims to paw 
round and uncover Saranoff’s cache. 
Sure.” 

Again her kindness had been flaunted. 
She had offered Boston sanctuary when 
she had thought him decrepit, helpless. 
Then, discovering the old fellow to have 
retained pristine vigor, she had invited 
him to join her crew. He had refused. 

Until the sun was high in the heavens 
Eenapoo sat in profound meditation, re- 
peating over to herself, “the Saranoff 
treasure cache,” “the golden candela- 
brum.” 

From a nail upon the cabin wall she 
took down a leather strap and case, flung 
the strap over her shoulder. In the case 
was a pair of the strongest, keenest 
binoculars that money would buy. 

Through the wood she made a detour 
that brought her out upon a hill over- 
looking the clearing in which stood the 
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is especially good in the even- 
ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
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of the word, a narcotic. | 
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potlatch house. Hidden in a clump 4 

shrubbery, she studied the house, t, 
| fish-trap. At the slightest movements 
‘ was instantly alert, following Sj, 

Natooka, the cheechako girl herself, whe, 

ever any of them appeared in the ope, 
| She was too late, however, to witness th 
_ brief meeting of Billy and Frances on th 

beach. 

When darkness fell, she crept down th 

| hill, circled the potlatch house. 
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ea was after midnight when she reture 
to her cabin. As she undressed for bed 
:” 4 : she paused a moment to study hex refle. 
| a ; | tion in the little mirror. There vas py 
; ' gentleness now in the gray-green © yes fo; 
they were cruel, relentless, aglearn with 
triumph. 
But this feeling of being upon the brink 
of success gave way the next mor ing ty 
despair. Out of the tumult there {nally 
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emerged a single definite emotion. hate Hi 
hate, an absorbing desire to ruin Billy, B his f 
bring him pleading and supplicating to her corr: 
feet, destroy and utterly destroy thef excit 
cheechako girl. rof 

Again she took her place upon th« hill Hor 
side with the binoculars to her eye lati 


_ Now, on the second day of her \ atch- B drec 
ing, Eenapoo saw the cheechako girl, stand- § and 


: .——~ ing in the open, wave her hand fam jarly § pla: 
itt ~~ to Billy who answered in kind from the . 
Sat >] trap. ag 


Presently Billy rowed ashore. Back FB swé 
and forth upon the hard, wet sands cf the anc 


° 7 crescent beach, Billy Mitch walked with — loo 
Vessin ly) | the cheechako girl. bu: 
| They were laughing. The girl was — sur 


smiling up into Billy’s face. This gir! was Bop 
a good girl. Her countenance was open, § the 




















Mlustrated ERE’S an intimate touch of frank. She was pretty, dainty, attractive. 7 
det 1 emi orgy rw b b The girl, facing Billy as they came toa § he 
Aitted with t ur movement. Heig. . . ° . r 
5 inches and width 8 inches. friendliness a out a Gilbert pause, reached, laid her hand in his. An — Gc 
Clock in the dressing room, that instant he held it, gave it a little shake, Bi 
is almost human. Quietly and ee it. wal 
unobtrusively it fills its place and nenne Seen bank 20 Che Sipe. t 
; ; : A launch put into the bay. A man lir 
performs its service faithfully, walked briskly to the potlatch house, F ch 
cheerily and never wearied; a entered. After a time, he reappeared, si 
New thin model; thirty hour con- : boarded the launch departed h: 
tinuous alarm. Height 6% ince, Pleasant, helpful companion, day , d. : 
with artistic radium hands and dial. ‘oh The cheechako girl, emerging from the 1 
or night. house, walked to the beach, appeared to st 
. be investigating the clumps of gnarled a 
For more than a century this wind-blown trees along the shore. st 
Company has been making good She returned to the house, and again t 
clocks at Winsted—clocks both to the beach, her arms filled with bundles. h 
° ° e j c t 
silent and with voices. There are ag rneys, beach to house, back to 
clocks with plain or radium dials, The cheechako giri had pitched atent on F< 
Hand- rubbed mahogany finishctock, Cathedral gongs, Normandy the beach, was making camp. 
with eight day pend: type t ° Ay ° Strange! 
and Cathedral gong. Height 1 inches Chimes, and business-like alarm Pia : 


Again Billy ashore, walking, talking 
with the cheechako girl. They were argu- 
ing. Billy was pointing to the fine 
auxiliary yawl that lay at anchor in the 
bay. The girl shook her head negatively. 

Again, at parting, Billy held the girl’s 
tnand, held it longer than before. ‘The 
cheechako girl watched him row out, 
| waved to him when he had gained the 


and width 14% inches. 
clocks. 


All are worthy products of a group 
of people who have been clock 
makers for generations. 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 











Rich maho finish, hand-rubbed ° j 
cook Sank ale dae ambi tee Winsted, Conn. | watch deck. 


ment and Normandy chimes 


Per at Normendy chine. “Makers of good clocks since 1807” Through the back trail Eenapoo tre- 


turned to her cabin. Unaccountably 
there had come into her mind the methods 


of Koshut Cosho, an old Kuskokwim 


s Indian who broke and trained seal and 
walrus to catch fish. Koshut would take 

. | a young seal or walrus and with a rawhice 

whip lash the creature until it whimpered, 

cried, until it crept actually to the feet of 


its torturer for protection. Eenapoo had 
been informed that the method was an 
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absolute success, failing never save in 
instances When Koshut Cosho too early 
gpared the rod. 

It seemed to bea good method for the 
breaking of seal and walrus. It was a 
method, Eenapoo reasoned, that would 
work with a man—or a woman. 

She called the Blue Parka Man and 
Devil Buster to her cabin for a conference. 
(TOJ;BE.CONCLUDED) 


Birdie, 
: the Heaven Hen 


(Continued from page 30) 


Hip Wah gasped shortly when he saw 
his purchase stalking sedately about the 
corral of chicken wire. In the moment of 
exciterient when he had bid her in, the 
ropri-tor of the general store at Salt 
wd had visioned Birdie only as super- 
lative egg producer, not at all as five hun- 
dred oounds, more or less, of bird-beef 
and lczs which had to be moved from one 
place to another. 

“Go get your li’l pet, Hip Wah,” called 
a garrulous bystander. “Give Birdie a 
sweet kiss and win her love,” suggested 
another. Hip Wah grinned wanly and 
looked to Theo Good for guidance. The 
busted ostrich farmer let a stray ray of 


' sunshine flit across his features as he 


opened the gate to the corral. He handed 
the Chinaman a gunnysack. 

“Just slip this over her head while I 
herd the other two away from you,” said 
Good. ‘No danger if you do it right; only 
Birdie’s a little shy on strangers.” * 

Hip Wah summoned surprising courage 
and entered the corral while an increasing 
line of spectators pressed their faces to the 
chicken wire, offering encouragement. He 
sidled step by step nearer the ostrich he 
had purchased, the bag held outstretched 
like an offering. Birdie paused in her 
steady pacing to pass him a haughty look 
and Hip Wah skipped nimbly to put him- 
self in the way of her return journey down 
the line of the fence. Good faithfully 
herded the other birds into a far corner of 
the pen. 

With stately step Birdie came swaying 
down on the diminutive figure in wrinkled 
blue. She stopped and eyed him sternly. 
Hip Wah began a crooning song in his na- 
tive Cantonese which sounded like a 
cradle lullaby. He took a hesitating step 
nearer Birdie. With a snake-like move- 
ment of her neck her bill came down and 
pinched about the floppy old black hat 
the Chinaman wore. Birdie lifted the hat 
from the Chink’s wrinkled poll and stood 
with it held tentatively high above Hip 
Wah. A roar of laughter from the crowd 
outside the fence. 

“Oh, most important heaven-hen,” the 
Chinaman was lulling in his most correct 
choice of words, “have the goodness to 
lower your august head until I can slip 
this shaclenste-teshen-dbegiaed bag over 
your eyes. Accept my assurances, heaven- 
1en, no harm will come to you through 
ty act of your slave.” 

[hen a miracle. Whether it was the 
eady monotone of Hip Wah’s select 
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antonese that hypnotized Birdie or that 






























Still young in years, but in his 
body has begun the deterioration 
that comes with Age. It is thus 
that Pyorrhea affects thousands 
of men and women. 


Pyorrhea is a disease of the 
gums, but its germs invade the 
body and deplete vitality. They 
often weaken essential organs, 
such as the heart or kidneys— 
and may cause rheumatism, anae- 
mia, or other disorders. Medical 
science has proved this in the 
greatest clinics in the world. 


If you would retain your vigor 
of body and mind, avoid Pyor- 
thea. Four out of five people 
over forty have this disease. It 
begins with tender and bleeding 
gums. Then, the gums recede, 
the teeth decay and loosen, or 
must be extracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the infecting Pyorrhea 
germs which breed in pockets 
about them. 
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He Is Prematurely Old 


End your Pyorrhea troubles 
before they begin. See your 
dentist regularly for tooth and 
gum inspection, and start using 
Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea —or check its 
progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices will not do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy, 
the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year out. 
Wet your brush in cold water, place a half- 
inch of the refreshing, healing paste on it, 
then brush your teeth up and down, Use a 
rolling motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the teeth. 
Massage your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first until the gums harden, 
then more vigorously. Ifthe gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, instead of 
the brush. If gum-shrinkage has already set 
in, use Forhan’s according to directions, and 
consult a dentist immediately for special 
treatment. 35c and 60c tubes in the United 
Statesand Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, NewYork 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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the lady ostrich considered love was ¢y 
ing into her life for the first time I am 
prepared to say, being as I am absolut 
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unfamiliar with ostrich psychology, } Obs 
the startled spectators saw Hip Wah reff ghat y 






ing in Birdie’s neck hand over hand, as 
might skein in a fire hose from the hig 
limb of a tree, until the head w as With 


Each d 
and ch 
loads © 


reach. Swiftly he had the bag in pla leaf—s 


and tied under Birdie’s chin. Then 
picked up his hat which the ostrich h, 
dropped in_ her complete - hjectiog 
laced it back on his head and turned 
Bi: and countenance on the crowd. A che 
which rocked the Santa Ritas on the 





Each ¢ 


. ( 


> hi 


one &§ 


< 
basalt base acclaimed Hip Wah’s triump » ton 
But the triumph of Birdie’s new ownd§ on yo 
was not wholly unmixed. Hoodwinke Wh 
she might be, nevertheless it was six mil H 
ns ’ : at 
from Theo Good’s busted ostrich ranch tf rink 
Hip Wah’s store at Salt Horse; to criti jike 2 
her and convey her thither in the back i laugt 
the Chinaman’s auto truck was beyoni& of a. 
the power of imagination to conjure gon 
Would Birdie make the distance on th an e; 
hoof? T 
Many were the suggestions from th gwic 
crowd, now wholly oblivious to the effort tertt 
of the auctioneer to dispose of the otha man 
two birds and the rest of the Good char salt 
tels and thoroughly beguiled by this inf’ yas 
teresting problem in transportation. Buf} syst 
Hip Wah was a disciple of direct «ction, Mi 
Borrowing a halter rope from Good, ke lars 
gave it a neat but comfortable cravat nes 
twist about Birdie’s neck at about latitude coo 
40 South, and when the lady ostrich ref the 
fused to be led to the auto truck he backed gr, 
that complaisant steed up to Birdie and * 
took a half hitch in the leading end of the im 
rope about a stout bar of the tail board. B45 
“Him makeee come-along plopah,’f 3; 
chirped Hip Wah as he clambered into jy 
the seat and laid a foot on the self-starter. Bf; 
The auto gurgled noisily, a cloud of gah jy 
smoke wreathed itself up to the bagged 
head of the ostrich. Birdie instantly gave ] 
a demonstration of a come-along not 
scheduled in Hoyle. Out went one of thef 
lady’s athletic limbs, with the two-toed > 7 
dub at its southern-most extremity, called 
by courtesy a foot, and a hay rancher who | 
had ventured too close to the scene of en- ; 
chantment took the count. Out went the 
4 


other limb. Stubby wings flopped in high 
anger. From the bag which topped her 
expanse of throat came a muffled clucking 
like that of a six-cylinder rooster hitting 
on all six. 

But Hip Wah threw her into high while 
Birdie’s feet were still revolving, and of 
went the largest whirlwind the Santa Rita 
valley had seen since the big sandstorm of 
’99. Strong men held one another and 
cried softly down the length of each 
other’s suspenders. 

“Waah-h-hunk!” came back the auto 
truck’s victorious chant as Hip Wah took 
the turn of the road on two wheels. 


EVIL hen!” exploded Hip Wah in his 
wrath and Cantonese vernacular. 
“Impossible eater of nails and swallower 
of beer bottles, lay me one large dollah- 
hop egg before sunset or with a hand saw 
I shall off-saw your head right below the 
ears and sell your disreputable body to the 
Papago monkey-men.”’ 
t was two weeks to a day after the 
auction at the Good place, and from Hip 
Wah’s investment in Coconino county’s 
champion egg layer had come not a single 
return on the four dollar initial outlay. 
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fom Birdie that an egg might reasonably | 
be expected. Instead— \ 

“Obscene mud-turtle of a bird, consider 

what your little father has done for you! 
Each day I have gone out into the desert 
and chopped down for you two wagon- 
loads of cactus with devil-spears on each 
leaf—see, my hands are cut to the bone. 
Bach day I have poured into your leather 
gullet one bushel of corn—which it breaks 
my heart to buy as you know, snivelling 
Shher-bap-with-a-head-on-it. Do I get 
one egz—one single, trifling, dollah-hop 
egg as my reward? Laugh at me, filthy 
woman ostrich; but the last laugh will be 
on you.” 
Who shall say Birdie was not laughing 
at Hiv Wah as he stood there in his 
wrinkied blue denim smock squeaking 
like an angry rat? You and I would have 
laughed, I know, if we’d been fed a quarter 
of a cord of prickly pear and a bushel of 
corn 2 day for two weeks and had not laid 
an ege’. 

The ostrich clopped her bill once or 
twice at Hip Wah and started on her in- 
terminable tour of the runway the China- 
man had built for her behind his store in 
Salt Horse. A simple home for an ostrich 
was this one provided by the little father: 
just a fifty-foot alley of double width 
chicken wire; at one end the feed-box— 
large as a Saratoga trunk; at the other the 
nest. The nest, which Birdie hitherto had 
scorned, was also simple—a spare tire off 
the auto truck, blown up and lying on the 
ground, comfortably round, inviting sweet 
repose and accommodating to such do- 
mestic responsibilities as egg laying. But, 
so far from using it for any such purpose, 
Birdie had occupied her spare time from 
her tramps in stripping layers of rubber 
from the nest and consuming them. She 
believed in re-treading her stomach. 


I WILL not go so far as to say there was 
anything consciously malicious on 
Birdie’s part in her neglect to live up to her 
name as the champion egg layer of Coco- 
nino county. It is not for me to pretend 
knowledge of such intimate things as why 
anostrich declines tolay an egg. Thetruth 
seems to be that Birdie had a high regard 
for Hip Wah. She would have been unap- 
on indeed in a contrary feeling. 

or the little Chink did not exaggerate 
when he told her he had made many sacri- 
fices in her behalf. Many, indeed. 

Not only had he worn himself to a 
shadow chopping prickly pear for the 
bird, but, feeling that an expectant egg 
layer needed more exercise than the small 
runway permitted, the conscientious Hip 
Wah had taken Birdie for an airing every 
other day. All the valley talked of these 
promenades—Birdie with a bag over her 
head and hitched to the tail of the snort- 
ing auto truck. Perhaps she liked it; at 
least the Chinaman achieved his end; he 
gave her exercise. 

You may judge for yourself whether or 
not Birdie understood the Cantonese dia- 
lect when I tell you that, following the 
threat her little father had made contin- 
gent upon her laying a dollar-half egg by 
sunset, she decided upon action. She did 
not lay the egg in the circumference of the 
spare tire, but she did break out of the 
runway back of Hip Wah’s general store, 
thereby sparing herself the pain of hav- 

her head off-sawed at sundown. 


ing 


Not an egg! Not so much as assurance | 
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"A stroke of creamy lightness : 

So-smooth” says Winthrop Wise. - 
“Your walls take on new brightness. -~ 
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Here’s a new coating that meets 
squarely the problem of wall 
finishing. 


Right from the can, it spreads 
easily under the brush—dries 
overnight. Waterproof and 
washable,—a handsome satin- 
like lustre. Not a high gloss, 
distracting to the eye, nor a dull 
flat tone. 


Washes easily with soap and 
water. , 


Eight most pleasing tints and 
Pure White. An ideal finish for 
bedroom or nursery furniture 
and all woodwork. 
Our booklet, “The Inviting Home,” 
beautifully illustrated in colors, is 
.free for the asking. Its decorative 


suggestions will help you. Write for 
it today. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station 49 Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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——— drawing out the nails that held the chicken go | 

LU GGG NG GN NE NE NNO NE NGOs ne nwinw, wire «against a post. Broke out, did I ded 
OO Birdie, and threw her speed into high Out cer} 
of Salt Horse and into the limitless desert, fot 

of Coconino. county. rigt 

The desert of Coconino is wide and & ll: 

large, and there are many things in that B wa: 

desert, such as Gila monsters, yucca B et: 

pianes, coyotes, gold mines, skunks, § ab 

urros and Papagoes. Consequently it is B ¢hr 

e difficule—particularly in the dark—to dis. B wr 

tinguish a single object among so many, 

especially a runaway ostrich. Wherefore Bsa 

Hip Wah in his trusty truck roved the B He 


great expanse vainly all night; his ead. 
lights illumined almost every conceivable 


. . . a 
thing except Birdie. But the dawn & te 
brought revelation—and the largest con- 
signment of Trouble, f. o. b., that ever Bd; 


was consigned to Hip Wah. 
H® first heard of this shipment when he y 


stopped to fill his radiator—or the A 
truck’s, if you must have precision—at a mr 
ranch a few miles out from the tow. of jz 
Jinglebell, the county seat. Said the 
rancher who greeted the wan-eyed Chink: fe 

“Brother, heered you was the owner 


of that feathered hell-on-wheels ca'lin’ 
a herself a ostrich which passed through 
; these parts *bout sundown last night. 
se Well, Bre 3 ves : niches up over my 
arty line a little while ago I reckon you'd 

In Case of Cough or Cold— ome dust for town. Your big chick’s 
gone an’ tore things loose down to Jingle- 


33 bell, proper!” 
Musterole Hip Wah stepped on her tail, and in no 


time he was crossing the bridge over Lost 
Creek into the outskirts of Jinglebell. He 


— oe 








Ss es el 


He takes no chances. On the road or at home, 
Musterole is his faithful old router-out of colds and anil da i. dain ok Uekt. caaeae «four 
congestions. Twenty yeats ago they used to put a blocks away a crowd milling round a cen- 
stinging, messy mustard plaster on his chest when he tral core and stretched from sidewalk to 
‘had a'cold. It was a harsh but effective remedy. sidewalk. Hip Wah drew up on the out- 
flank of the crowd and stood on his seat 


‘Today he uses Musterole. It does all the work of ae te ee ee 


the old-fashioned plaster, but is without the fuss, Ten thes iced kis exe: Fees, the 


muss and blister. front of the grocery store directly oppo- 
You just rub a little of this clean white ointment over site, which was smashed in as if under the 
the congested spot. First, there is a gentle tingle, thrust of a cyclone; second, the head of 
then a soothing coolness. But way down deep under- Birdie ae - anne owe wea the 
neath the coolness,where Musterole has penetrated, ve ee Coe ee ee ee 


h : eg oe gre hich di head was at an elevation indicating she 
there 1s generated a peculiar heat which soon dis- was sitting down. Her features wore an 


perses congestion and sends the cold away. air of conscious rectitude—almost a 


And Musterole is good for many other things. For smirk. - eyes of - —_ were half 
twinging joints or aching muscles, for instance. Keep closed as i nmin AL ck? ah screamed 
Musterole always handy on the bathroom shelf. At Oe ae 


: “se BP is hi | 
all drug stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 hospital size. ae cetings s p vient 


Better Than a Mustard Plaster the crowd and a broad-shouldered man 
in his shirt-sleeves elbowed over to the 
Chinaman’s truck. Hip Wah noted with 
a qualm the potent metal star gleaming 
from the important man’s waistcoat. 

“You Hip Wah from Salt Horse?” 
queried Jinglebell’s police department. 
Hip Wah nodded dazedly. 

“That your long-legged chicken out 
there in the middle of the road?” 

“Him ostlich,” Hip Wah timidly cor- 
rected. 

“Your chicken?” the representative of 
law demanded heavily; he was not to be 
sidetracked on technicalities. 

“B’long me,” the Chinaman admitted. 

“All right, hop down off that truck: 
there’s lots of things waiting for you to 
unscramble.” 

“Lots of things” was a conservative ex- 
pression. First to be encountered was a 
tall, thin man with side whiskers and a 
short temper, who shook a bony finger 
under Hip Wah’s nose—he Rad to stoop to 
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do it—the while uttering several simple 


declarative sentences. That was his gro- 
cery store over there—the one with the 
front smashed in. That store was all 
right last night. ‘This morning it wasn’t | 
all right. An ostrich was inside it. That 
was ali —just an ostrich. That ostrich had 
et a bag of potatoes. That ostrich had et 

a box of salt codfish. That ostrich had et 
three cans of tomatoes, with the cans still 
wrapped round the tomatoes. 

An that ostrich had et a ten-pound 
sack of Winkle’s Patent Egg Food for Lay- 
Hens 

“Y.-ah,” interposed the police force— 
“a ten-pound sack; that’s what’s the mat- 
ter w th her now.” 

“Vo ha’s malla?” Hip Wah echoed in a 
daze 

“Ten pounds”’—the police force was 
yelling each word distinctly—“patent— 
egg {0d! You sabby—make hens—lay! 
An’ t’s took on her. Make hens lay— 
mak» ostrich lay! You sabby? She’s lay- 
in’ 2‘! over Main street.” 

“\ha’ fo’??? Hip Wah mumbled de- 
fensively. 

“Oh, Judas priest!’ exclaimed the ex- 
asperated police department. 
him.’ 


S° they took Hip Wah to Birdie—el- 

owed a way for Hip Wah right 
through the core of the mob to that inner 
ring where folks stood at a distance of a safe 
ten feet from the brooding Birdie. Then 
Hip Wah saw. 

Birdie, in a word, had chosen the middle 
of jinglebell’s Main street—had_ blocked 
tra‘lic completely to yield herself to a re- 
markable, though belated, demonstration 
of the mother instinct in the ostrich kind. 
For, as every one knows, any bird even 
under the greatest excitement lays but 
one eggaday. Yet Birdie, in the face of 
Jinglebell’s assembled, had laid two huge 
eges that morning, proving the un- 
doubted efficacy of Winkle’s Patent Food. 
The expression on her face at that very 
moment gave promise that the demon- 
stration might be continued. Birdie was 
become the egg layer supernal. 

And Hip Wah’s uncle’s joss, remember- 
ing Theo Good’s lie about Birdie’s egg- 
laying capacity, had arranged the first step 
in retribution by placing Good among the 
spectators. 

“Well, what you goin’ dé about it, 
Chink?” 

“Catchum plenty egg,” was Hip Wah’s 


enthusiastic reply. “Long time no cat- | 
”? | 


chum egg. 
“Ye-ah, catchum plenty fine for block- 


ing traffic,” countered the irate depart- | 


ment. “You get this self-starting egg 
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Washes Dirt out of Clothes 
Washes Work out of Washing 


ASHING the “Universal” way 

means Wash Minutes, not Wash 
Day. Minutes only—not more than 
twenty for the average family washing. 
The “Universal” washes without wear- 
ing, wrings without tearing. It treats 
filmy, lacy fabrics as gently as it laun- 
ders heavy blankets thoroughly. Two 
simple levers control the action of 
both Washer and Wringer. Motor and 
silent running gears inclosed in hand- 
some blue-gray, enameled steel cabi- 
net. The new Universal Electric 
Washer gives you simplicity at its 
simplest, safety at its safest. Let 
“Universal” be your Wash Word. It 
means better washing, quickly done— 
cleaner clothes for everyone. Speak 
to your local dealer for home dem- 
onstration of the “Universal.” 





THE TRADE MARK KNOWN 


IN EVERY HOME 





machine off the street, then you come with | 1 


me to Judge Wallick’s and settle damages 
all round.” 

Hip Wah was all for protest. Wha’ fo’ 
disturb this heaven-hen when she was 


functioning so riotously? But Birdie her- | 
self put an end to contention by rising | 
| . ” . “se bY 

| HE “Universal” Electric Washer and ‘‘Uni- 
versal” Electric Iron are two of the great 

line of ‘“‘Universal’’ Electric Home Needs all of 

which you need. Sold by Electrical Dealers, Lighting Com- 

panies, Hardware, House Furnishing and Department Stores. 


with a grand air. Something in the satis- 
fied sideward glance she cast down upon 
her handiwork told the spectators that 
for the nonce she was through—fnished. 
Her little father, constrained by the in- 
creasing scowls of the police department, 
stepped up to Birdie and communed with 


er. 
_ “Oh, faithful and fruitful heaven-hen,” 
|e purred in his most dulcet Cantonese, 
“Oh, rewarder of a little father’s most 
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Electric Iron 
AKES wrinkles vanish like 


snow flakes that melt in the 
air. The “Universal” is hottest 
for the ironing—coolest for the 
ironer. It stores heat in the plate 
and cannot cool off when ironing 
heavy, damp linens. The handle 
is large, comfortably cool and 
cannot cramp the hand. Get the 
“Universal” for quicker heating, 
smoother work throughout years 
of ironing days. 
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Rain or shine... 


Duxbak: Clothes are the favorite hunting togs 
of men and women, because they shed water 


like a duck’s back and feel light and warm. 


Designed by sportsmen and tailored with all 
the quality and all the conveniences that 
sportsmen need—for hunting, fishing, riding, 
camping, engineering work, farm work, etc. 
Tough, good looking, medium 
most economical as well as comfortable togs 


you can buy. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
for our Duxbak and Kamp.-it Style Book. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 17 Hickory S:., Utica, N.Y. 
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Lablache is so popular because—it’s so natural, 
It adds to woman’s sweetness, is beneficial to 


the complexion, has such uniformly fine consis- 
tency and it closely adheres. Just a touch suffices, 


Lablache possesses an un- 
common and elusive fra- 
grance, ever refreshing, 
always welcome. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream 75c. 
a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. fora 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. 124 


125 Kingstog St., Boston, Mass. 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want -plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, ‘and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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unworthy attentions, consider your health, 


It nears the noon hour. Deign to permit 
your humble slave to lead _ to a place 
less conspicuous—if a worth 'y place may 
be found in this foul village. 

I submit to you that at this crucial mo- 
ment Birdie right loyally proved she had 
love in her heart for Hip Wah. For she 
dropped her head to the foal of his shoul- 
der and in a half playful manner gathered 
into her bill a fold of Hip Wah’s denim 
jacket. The little Chinaman laid a hand 
familiarly upon her arched neck and con- 
ducted her through an avenue of respect- 
ful spectators, to a corral behind the cat- 
ing house designated by the police depart- 
ment. 

Then he was immediately for returt:ing 
to garner the egg crop of Main str-et. 
But stern law and order forbade: 

“Them eggs has already been put in 
escrow awaitin’ the judgment of «he 
court.’ 

So, without stopping to analyze what 
escrow might mean, Hip Wah ay 
still interested crowd of Jinglebell’s c:ii- 
zens to Judge Wallick’s court. Pessimism 
weighted each footstep for him. He knew 
that a white man’s court was designed ‘o 
take money from Chinamen. Or—tiie 
little gods of P’ai Woo forefend—eggs. 


HEODORE GOOD, who had seen a 

miracle and repented right soulful!y 
ever having parted with its fostering 
sponsor for four dollars, was among those 
present in the court room. He hoped for 
the worst to befall Hip Wah, for he had 
an idea to put into execution. 

Mr. Wallick, Justice of the peace that 
was Jinglebell’s, was familiar with the 
case before it appeared before him, having 
himself been an interested witness of 
Birdie’s largesse. And, anticipating Hip 
Wah’s appearance in his court, the excel- 
lent justice had privately conned the law 
and the precedents in the case. When 
Hip Wah stood, droop-shouldered, before 
him and the evidence was all i in, up spoke 
Mr. Saag Wallick: 

ip Wah, you can not be held under 

the vehicular ordinance of the town of 
Jinglebell ’cause an ostrich ain’t rightly a 
vehicle. And, Hip Wah, you can not be 
held under the strayed animal ordinance 
’cause an ostrich ain t rightly an animal; 
dictionary says it’s a bird. Which is to 
7 there alr t no such thing as a strayed 

ird— 
“Him ostlich,” Hip Wah dared to peep 
with a duck of his head toward the maj- 
esty of the law. Each minute that passed 
without this white man making mention 
rh eggs was a golden one for Hip Wah. 

allick sternly proceeded: 

wBue I find on consulting the statutes 
of Arizona made and provided and the or- 
dinances of the sovereign county of Coco- 
nino that you are guilty, Hip Wah, of pro- 
ducing and causing to be produced a 

ublic entertainment, show, carnival, 
Coaeaaee or field day without a 
license made and provided. Have you 
anything to say in your defense?” 
Hip Wah’s beady little eyes searchingly 
scanned the features of the justice to de- 
tect in advance a disposition on the lat- 
ter’s part to make reference to eggs. See- 
ing none, he summed his whole defense in 
two words: 
“Him ostlich.” 
“Tmmaterial,” snapped Mr. Wallick. 





“Twenty-five dollars fine and the eggs are 
the property of Mr. Jere Snelling, whose 
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store your ostrich busted into and | 
wrecked.” 

Eggs! At last the blow had fallen. 

In the core of gloom that enveloped our | 
hero when he departed from the precincts | 
of justice glimmered one tiny pin prick 
of light. Gone were twenty-five dollars. 
Gone those wondrous dollah-hop eggs 
that had come so tardily. Nothing re- 
mained but Birdie—and this pin prick of 
an idea. 


JHERE Mr. Jere Snelling was busy 
with boards and hammer repairing 
the front of his invaded store, a dull blue 
shadow stole. Upon the storekeeper’s 
closer scrutiny the shadow revealed itself a 
wrinkled little mud turtle of a Chinaman, 
standing with hands in sleeves in an atti- 
tude of submission to all evil winds of the 
world. 

“You gotchee plenty him chicken fli- 
clack?’ murmured Hip Wah. Mr. Snell- 
ing looked down contemptuously and 
spoke through a mouthful of nails: 

“Chicken fire cracker? Whatcha givin’ 
us, Chink?” Desperately Hip Wah 
searched his soul for the appropriate 
sounds in the white man’s devil-talk to 
convey a decent Chinaman’s meaning. 

“Chicken fli-clack! Chicken fli-clack! 
Make-um chicken lay egg boom—boom! 
Ore time you say ostlich eat plenty him; 
ostlich makee lay plenty egg—more 
plenty. You gotchee?”’ 

Mr. Snelling sat down on top of his 
step ladder and removed the nails from 
his mouth so as to laugh heartily without 
peril. Then, replacing the nails, he ad- 
dressed Hip Wah. Said he: 

“Oh, you mean Winkle’s Patent Egg 
Food?” Hip Wah nodded his head like a 
toy mandarin’s. 

“Well, Chink, I’ve had that bag your 
bird et in stock five years and never made 
a sale. They don’t make it any more, 
Winkle don’t. Quit! Finishee! No more!” 

“No mo’—” sighed Hip Wah. “No 
mo? 

Then, in his crash of worlds and utter 
desolation, came to the succor of Hip Wah 
the joss of the Hip family with his tally of 
a lie laid against the soul of Theodore 








Good. The faithful joss led this same 
Good by the hand straight up to where 
Hip Wah, standing with one Bot on che 
lowermost rail of the corral, was regarding 
his heaven-hen with a bleak and polar eye. 
Said Good with elaborate carelessness: 

“Birdie’s sorta got you into a jam, 
Chink; huh?” Hip Wah gave the erst- 
while ostrich farmer a glance from enig- 
matic eyes, but answered not. 

“She’s sorta expensive for upkeep to one 
not knowin’ nothin’ about the ostrich 
raisin’ game; huh? But she’s sure a prime 
layer; huh?’ Hip Wah permitted the 
monologue to run on uninterrupted. Theo 
Good jacked a palmful of long sweetenin’ 
to his jaws and essayed a sympathetic sigh. 

“I’m sorta sorry for you, Chink—you 
gettin’ into trouble, though ’tain’t rightly 
whatcha might call my fault. Maybe I’d 
be right neighborly now if I took Birdie 
Oat providin’ you want to get rid of 

er. ° 
Hip Wah blinked rapidly but remained 
silent. Good gave himself to wordy circum- 
locution, the home port of which was: what 
sum did Hip Wah. want from Good for 
taking Birdie off his hands? The soul of 
Hip Wah leaped, even as instinct wiped 
all vestige of emotion from his parchment 
countenance. 














f GRAHA 
j~>CRACKER : 


Your Ready Helpers 


There was no such meal-time help as the 
N.B.C. pantry shelf in grandmother's day. That 
meant many a hot hour spent in the kitchen 
with batter and bowl and rolling pin. 


Today, what a difference! The selection of 
a few packages of various National Biscuit 
Company bakery foods, and the pantry is well 
supplied for many meal-times. That means 
a great saving of time to the efficient home- 
keeper—not forgetting the great appeal these 
delicious products make to every member of 
the family, plus their wholesome nourishing 
quality. 


Keep a supply of these daily table staples in 
your pantry, and note the many advantages. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Sontag Motor Boat 


No longer need you tug away at oars and paddles 
while those more fortunate scoot by in power 
boats. Now you, too, can have a motor boat and 
explore those distant shores and rivers or travel 
to the far-off fishing grounds without blistered 
hands and aching muscles. Simply clamp a 


FS Speed 
@J Motor 


to the stern of your rowboat by turning two 
thumb screws. It provides you with five speeds— 
two forward—a neutral—and two reverse. You 
can go 10 miles an hour or at trolling speed. You 
can run up toa pier and stop your boat without 
stopping the motor. You can back away from 
the pier like a big launch. You never crank this 
motor—it starts with a starter. Has magneto 
built into the flywheel and a water-cooled muf- 
fler on the exhaust. Anyone can run it—even 
the children. Send for catalog showing this and 
our other types of rowboat motors. 1000 more 
dealers wanted. The Caille «| 
PerfectionMotor 

Company 4 
w 193 Caille Bldg. 7 
Detroit, Mich. 


We alsobuild 
launch mo- 
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1810 Western Ave. 
Seattle 


Holley-Mason 
Hardware Co, 





Remove the rubber cushion for 
cleaning and sterilizing 
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! The woman who knows the value | 
of a hair brush that can easily be 
kept clean appreciates the Mermaid. 
It gives the hair a lustre. 


At drug and department stores, } 
$1.50 upward. f 


MONARCH 
BRUSH CO. 
Troy, New York 
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“No sell-um,” grunted the Chinaman. 
Could it be possible this carp-head of a 
white man didn’t know the chicken fli- 
clack that had made Birdie lay so riot- 
ously was all gone—no mo’; that without 
it Birdie would be as unproductive as a 
desert boulder? 

“No sell-um!” Hip Wah’s mind was a 
rapid calculator: Fo’ dollah original out- 
lay; so many bushels of corn at seventy- 
fi’ cents bushel; two dollah-hop eggs 
in the middle of Main street which he 
didn’t get; twenty-fi’ dollah which the 
te of the peace did get—the joss of the 

ip family pushed Theodore Good on to 
his ruin. 

“T'll say ninety-six dollars flat; not a 
ding-donged penny more.” This at the 
end of fifteen minutes chaffering. Out 
went Hip Wah’s skinny claw. 

“Pay-um,” said Hip Wah. 

Five minutes later Hip Wah, in the seat 
of his truck—and feeling the comfortable 
weight of much gold and silver concealed 
about his person—drew up before Theo- 
dore Good and the deceitful heaven-hen. 
Quoth Hip Wah cryptically through gaso- 
yi 8 

“Maybe so she no lay-um egg, you 
—< her ear: "Lemembah chieken “Ai 
clack’. 











“Here's to 


Crime!” 


(Continued from page 41) 


one of the police reporters of the gathering 
in the Bertillon room. The crimes of 
those fresh-cheeked prisoners would make 
an old-fashioned yeggman gasp with envy. 

Yes, it is easier to become a criminal 
than it used to be. Now take the next 
clause—It’s easier to escape arrest. 

The automobile affords a swift vehicle 
of escape. One can steal a car, exchange 
it for another stolen car, and make ten 
miles while the officers, on foot, make one. 
With one exception there is not a city in 
the Far West which even makes a pre- 
tense of furnishing its police department 
with enough motor vehicles. The thieves 
have taken advantage of the auto, but the 
taxpayers would raise a yell of protest 
which would be heard on the Atlantic sea- 
board if those who protect them were to 
ask for such equipment. 

The criminal has taken advantage of 
science in a hundred ways, but our police 
officers go flat-footing it with practically 
the same archaic equipment they had 
thirty years ago. We won't give them 
anything better. Berkeley, California, is 
about the only town in America that pre- 
tends to outht its department properly. 
And Berkeley has fewer felonies per 
thousand population than any place in 
the West. 

If you were a stockholder in a business, 
what would you say to a board of direttors 
who would refuse decent machinery to 
your workmen? Herein lies one reason 
why criminals escape arrest more easily 
than they used to. 

Another reason is POLITICS. 


Politics ails every police department in 
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Automatic Way 
to Oil Springs 

Apply oil & 

once in 60 

days, then a 

forget spring ‘i 

troubles. The Ride-Easy Spring 


Boot laces neatly to spring—keeps 
out rust and grit. 

















This accessory offers big opportunity ‘o 
garage men and dealers. Every car a 


prospect. 
$3 to $13.50 per se°. 
Write for bookle-. 













the Far West. ‘It not .only hinders 





U. S. Auto 
Appliance Cc. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 










Pat. May 20, 1920 
Other Pats. Pending 
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5 GreatNovelties 20ct:. 


AUTUMNGLORY.An 
hardy plant. ‘The m: st 
showy Autumn bloom: r, 
surpassing allothers. ‘t 
is the latest to bloom, 
# showing its full glo y 
after frost has killed «1 
tender flowers. Greate st 
novelty in twenty year:. 
Succeeds everywher’, 
reaching perfection tii: 
first season from see, 
and continues bloomi: 
for years, 20 cts.per pk: 

Witheach order we seni 
one trial packet each c!: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 
i new — nothing can sur- 
pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all seaso 

DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great profusion 
Blooms in 3 to 4 months. 

JAPAN IRIS, new hybrids of all colors. Magnificent 

DIENER TOMATO, grows to weigh 3 lbs. As smoot! 
and beautiful as an apple. Most startling new vegetable. 

And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 

Big Catalog, free. All flower and vegetuble seeds, bulbs 
plants and new berries. We grow the finest Giadicli, 
Dahlias, Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, etc. All prize strains—many sterling novelties, 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 
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RUBBER GOODS 


























Druggists advise 
buying the best 
hot water bottle 
made 
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Use - 


RESINO 


for a clear skin and good hair 


Fora skin that is excessively oily, and 
has coarse, clogged pores, or one that 
is disfigured by an annoying eruption, 
there is nothing betterthan RESINOL. 
Bathe first with RESINOL SOAP 


then apply RESINOL OINTMENT 
and you can be reasonably sure of a 
speedy and remarkable improvement. 


Resinol Soap used regularly for the shampoo 
tencs to keep the hair lustrous and the scalp free 
from dandruff. Where there is already a serious 
accumulation of dandruff, part the hair and rub 
Resinol Ointment well into the scalp some time 
before shampooing. A? all druggists. 
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BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammation of the eyes and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your mone 
without question, if you are Viesatiafed. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 











AEROLUX, 


PORCH SHADES 
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7 Make Your Porch 


Your Summer Home 


Convert your sunny porches into 
cool, airy, secluded, outdoor 
rooms where you can read, play, 
— or entertain in delightful 
comfort—no matter how hot the 
day. 

You can have such a porch by 
installing Aerolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades. They keep out 
the sun's heat and glare yet 
admit cooling breezes. Easily 
hung—cannot flap in wind. 


Send for this Book—Free 
See how others have made their 
orches cosy, attractive, home- 
ike. Gives you valuable sug- 
gestions. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
2134 Oakland ave. 
Waukesha. Wis. 










































| laws as they stood. 
| details. 











arrests, but it hinders convictions after 
arrest. The patrolman who tries to do his 
duty soon learns better. Or, if he doesn’t 
learn to stay away from certain places 
which he knows ought to be put out of 
business and “lay off” individuals whom 
he knows he ought to arrest, he goes out 
into the tall timber. If his superiors tried 
to back him up, the average police com- 
mission would hinder them. If the com- 
mission stood behind the department 
officials, men higher in the city adminis- 
tration would see to it that the com- 
mission reconsidered its action. As a 
result the patrolman tries to become a 
statesman and falls down on the job. 
Maybe you think this is not true in this 


day of reform. Here are two examples of | 


the way things move in departments. 

A reform mayor, pledged to clean up a 
great Pacific Coast city, named as chief of 
police a man of long experience whose 
honesty was beyond question. 

“No strings on you,” said the mayor, 
“do whatever you think best.” -The new 
chief tried the simple plan of enforcing the 
o need of going into 
In a few months he was on the 
carpet before the mayor. Some of the 
best people in town were protesting— 
bankers, business men, lawyers, re- 
formers. The mayor advised compromis- 
ing in some things—making fish out of 
one and fowl out of another. The chief 
refused. He lost his job. 

In another city and another state they 
all thought they had things running 


' nicely after a clean-up crusade. A civil 
| service examination for police lieutenant 
Two candidates came to | 


was going on. 
the writer, who thought himself extremely 
wise in ways that were dark. 
they said, going to get the worst of it; 
they hadn’t a chance before they began. 
And they produced evidence to substanti- 
ate their hana: The writer knew a ward 
politician, a saloon keeper. He told this 
power of the underworld the situation. 

“T want you to see that those two 
fellows get a fair shake,” he said; the 
ward politician said he would do so. 
Some time later he reported. 

“TI tended to that matter,” said he. 
“Those men will stand at the head of the 
list when their papers are graded.” 

Now the point to this little story does 
not lie in the fact that the practical politi- 
cian had misinterpreted the favor which 
was asked of him. It lies in this—the 
head of the civil service commission was a 


man whose name is still famous in the | 


West as the name of a great reformer, a 
man whose politics are “chemically pure.” 

Such things happen every day. 

In any Far Western city you'll find on 
some particular square a row of taxicabs. 
Pass before that line of drivers and ask 
any one of them to take you to a gambling 
house, a disorderly resort or any other 
place where the law is violated. He'll 
drive you there. Chances are, if you look 
like an addict, he’ll procure cocaine for 
you if you want it. He will take the most 
suspicious looking thug to the most sus- 
picious looking rendezvous; sit outside 
and listen to the most suspicious sounding 
outcries—and forever keep his mouth 
shut. Every one of these taxi drivers 
ought to be made an unofficial policeman. 
The existing ,rules regarding his license 


| ought to be so enforced that whenever a 


passenger aroused his suspicions he would 
immediately notify the police. But let 





No. 1020 Cream and Sugar, Cut No. 624. 
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Reflecting Wisdom 


Heisey ¢ Glassware reflects both refinement 
of taste and wisdom in buying. For, itis as 
serviceable as it is beautiful. 

No matter the occasion—be it a most elabor- 
ately appointed dinner or a quiet home meal 
—Heisey Glassware is appropriate. Its 
very appearance enriches its setting. 


Heisey @ Glassware has graced the tables of 
America for three decades. Now, asin the 
beg nning, it is the choice of those who 
recognize the finest in all things. 


Ask your dealer for Heisey @ Glasswaie. If 


he does not carry it, write 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., 


Dept. S-2 Newark, Ohio 
On Every Piece 
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All GOOD LUCK 
Rubbers are Red 


but 


All Red Rubbers 
are NOT 


LUCK 


Don’t accept imitations simply because they 
are RED. Insist on GOOD LUCK red rubbers, 
in the genuine GOOD LUCK red carton, for 
your canning this season. The quality is in 
the rubber—not in the color. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


| 26 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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NO MORE 
Camp FireTroubles 


Here's the perfect stove for every outing. 
Set up and going in a jiffy. Two burners; burns 
asoline or distillate; heat regulated as desired. 

© smoke, soot or odor; not affected by wind. 


 _AMERICAN FOLDING 
\ 4 » 





AA I) 
THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


Compact—all parts enclosed in case when 
not in use. Size folded, 14x8x3_inches; weighs 
8 pounds. Sold by hardware and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. Write for attractive bider 
describing the KAMPKOOK in detail and other 
camping conveniences, 


AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE Co. 


829 Clark Street 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
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- Not until you've 
puffed onaWDC 
pipe will you 

know? the real 
enjoyment of a 
good smoke. : eae 

"WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
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any department on the Coast try » 
bring about such a state of affairs and sq 
how quickly the taxicab company in ques. 
tion will enlist the aid of business men t 
resist the innovation. Men whose name 
are above reproach will stay up lat 
nights to prevent the police from getting 
this power—simply because business pres. 
sure has been brought to bear on them, 

You will read about such things in your 
paper and never turn a hair. But if you 
learn that Corporal O’Sullivan has taken 
five dollars from a bootlegger, you'll get 
black in the face with virtuous indigna. 
tion. After quite a number of years spent 
in close touch with policemen the writer 
is of the opinion that the average off cer is 
a deluded individual who is doing dznger- 
ous work for a pitifully small wage and 
trying hard to keep straight in spite «f the 
average citizen’s indifference. 

But maybe recent outrages have roused 
you to the point where you as a citizen 
want to turn over a new leaf. All right, 
what can be done? Several changes can 
be made which would expedite the appre- 
hension and conviction of criminals; they 
would free departments of existing hin- 
drances. Let us take decent, up-to-date 
equipment, s#fficient men on the force and 
living wages for granted. What nexi? 


Abolish the Police Court 


Abolish the police court. It is obsolete. 
It is a nesting place for politics and graft. 
It serves no good purpose. In Detroit 
they have done away with it and the 
results have been excellent. 

Without the police court, trial follows 
arrest speedily; there is no interim of use- 
less procedure during which the accused 
man either loafs in the county jail, an 
associate of other accused felons, or is 
milked by bail bond brokers; no chance 
for criminal lawyers to let the case die on 
the docket. 

In Detroit every case is handled by a 
judge of the superior court. In the crimi- 
nal departments the judges are appor- 
tioned according to experience and capa- 
bility; one judge has charge of traffic 
violations, another of crimes against the 
person, another of domestic relations, etc. 

Suppose a man is arrested for attacking 
another man. No matter whether it is a 
simple case of battery or one of murder, 
he comes before the superior court. If he 
so chooses, he can plead guilty; if he sees 
fit, he can demand a jury ial The case 
goes ahead at once, to result in acquittal 
or conviction. About the time that a 
prisoner would be bound over for trial 
under our present idiotic system, he is 
either freed or he gets his sentence in 
Detroit. 

This new plan has produced speedy 
trials; it has cleared congested calendars. 
In Detroit, where some 1600 cases clut- 
tered up the calendar, the dockets now are 
clear. Needless to remark, a great many 
lawyers will oppose any such change. 
Also the bail bond. broker’s friends will 
protest. 

Abolish fines. They also are a relic of 
barbarism. You can’t pay for wrong- 
doing in dollars and cents. Either you 
should go free or you should be placed on 
probation or you should go to jail. The 
fine system, which was old-fashioned in 
the time of Alfred the Great, makes fish of 
one prisoner and fowl of another. Try 
doing away with it and see how quickly 
automobile speeding stops. 
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to [et cases be tried on their merits. Cut 
tthe question of mental and moral re- 
nsibility. Therein lies one of the 
atest evils of our present court pro- 
dure. If John Doe is arrested for 
uder and his lawyer says John has 
ementia precox, let the jury first deter- 
nine Whether John committed the 
nurder, decide whether he did the killing, 
ind whether it was unjustified; then let 
john’s mental status be determined by a 
ompetent commission. While these lines 
bre being written, a murder case is being 






















on eard in a Western court which is costing 
sth so he county about $10,000 a day. Were 
age off oun pe actu il issue being settled in the man- 
ing dan - et just described, the total cost of that 
l wag: > ase wouldn’t have reached a day’s ex- 
spite of the pens: And, incidentally, there is the 
‘the Biea of 2dvancing the ends of justice! 
ave roused There are a number of other simple 
S a Citizen measures» among them an intelligent law 
All right, the purchase and carrying of frearms, 
hanges can which would do away with a_ notable 
the appre. number of murders. Try the improve- 
inals; shey pments ist mentioned and see how much 
isting he more certain conviction becomes in case 
up-to-date [pte Prisoner Is guilty. patie 
> force and But the longest step toward solving our 
it nexy? crime problem will be taken when the 


average citizen gets on the job and stays 





rt onit. If you insist on decent police work; 
‘obsolete, [if you members of women’s clubs and 
ind graft, men’s organizations persistently watch 
1 Detroit f your departments of police; if you do not 
and the — wait for a hair-raising outrage, but begin 
protesting when the men on the beat 
I follows [allow the gang’s rendezvous to exist; if 
Nn of use. | you promptly complain when the force is 
accused § not getting results; and above all if you, 
jail, anf by helping to make public opinion, bring 
iS, OF is » io a condition where it is bad policy on 
chance ff anyone’s part to try and use a “pull” in 
edie on [ connection with police work; if you do 
these things your department will clean 
>d by a up your city in a very short time. Your 
ecrimi- | department will also improve; the officials 
appor- ff Will adopt new and scientific methods; 
capa- they will get new and proper equipment. 
trafic | For, it is a fact, the average policeman, 
ast the like anyone else, rather likes to do his 
nS, etc. work as well as possible. At the bottom 
acking of his heart he is an ordinary, ambitious 
it is a human being. 
ide, 
" i Then and Now 
Ie sees Ten years ago a professional crook in 
€ Case New York could map out the itinerary for 
ulttal a Western journey, knowing what bail 
hat a bond broker to call upon in Kansas City, 
trial what detective in Denver, what saloon- 
he is man in Los Angeles, and so on all along 
ce in the line; knowing that, by the deposit of 
“fall money” with the proper person he 
eedy could operate in that city with a reason- 
dars. able show of immunity. 
clut- Today the professional crook can not 
V are do that. Despite the almost impercept- 
lany ible motion, conditions are improving. 
nge. People pay more attention to the police 
will than they used to and the police come 
closer to delivering the goods as a 
Bor consequence. 
ng- Moreover, there is just now an under- 
you current of real intelligent talk on the part 
on of a few. There is a disposition to confer 
‘he with the heads of police departments with 
in a view to constructive reform; a disposi- 
of tion to stick by the guns and see to it that 
ry small politics and thick-headed business 
ly methods do not interfere. 
Perhaps, by the time we have witnessed 


































Cyhe immaculate gloss of 
White Enameled Woodwork 


Kitchen woodwork will glisten like lustrous por- 
celain when finished with Acme Quality Enamel. It 
will vie with your shining pots and pans in cleanli- 


ness. 
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ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


DaLias 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
ToPEKA 


For, an Acme Enameled surface is as easy to 
keep clean as a china dish. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Acme Quality Enamels protect surfaces with a 
hard finish that is both non-absorbent and sanitary. 
They are carefully made with the view of easy appli- 
cation and perfect results. 
quality of Acme Enamels, is true of every other Acme 
Quality paint and varnish. 
face is to be finished, there is an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 
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No matter how the sur- 
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For your intimate knowledge 
of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two book- 
lets “Acme Quality Paintin 
Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating.” 
Ask your dealer or write us. 
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OLD MISSION 
BALLOON ROUTE 
‘Tour of many points | bf interest 


near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare charged in the omer i 














OUNT LOWE 


| Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


YEAR‘ROUND RESORI 
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PACIFIC] ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
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ORANGE 
EMPIRE 
TROLLEY TRIP 


miles through Orange Groves 
uae twelve cities 
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Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c. everywhere. Forsampl 
8, Dept.D, Malden, 
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There Is No 
Substitute for Sunset 


things with Sunset. 


The only way to be sure of brilliant, fast SUNSET colors is to be sure 22 
that you get the genuine Sunset Soap Dyes, the Real Dye. SUNSET 
dyes All Fabrics—Cotton, Wool, Silk, Mixed Goods—in one dye bath. 


A beautiful new Sunset color will wonderfully freshen soiled, faded waists and 
dresses—make them really look like new,—and it only takes thirty minutes. 


You can save money on your Spring dressmaking this year by renewing last year’s 


name and fifteen cents and we will mail a cake postpaid. 
AJORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. 48, 


‘Fast 
Colors 
Most of the better stores sell Sunset, or send us your dealer’s 1 5c 7 
acake 








Cut ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will — you our FAMOUS 

KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if ou like it, pay us 
$1.85, If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 
MORE COMPANY. Dept. 383. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mount Vernon. N. Y., Toronto, Canada 


some months more of this crime spect, 
that disposition to use common sepgi 
our treatment of police departments 
grow some more. Perhaps some day 
average man will realize that the Pat 
man on the beat is his employee. Jf 
present saturnalia of felonies helps } 
that about, why then, 
“Here’s to crime!” 








Easy Come, 


Easy G 


(Continued from page 65) 


nine cents; larger quantities at sc ven a 
so on down. But most of the rice 
tinued to lie on the docks or in the ho 
of the vessels until it acquired weevils 
the tropical climate. Tons of it wa 
thrown overboard. 

It is estimated that twenty mil!ion d 
lars’ worth of rice was sent to Cuba; tg 
millions of it at least will be a toval log 
An air of quiet hangs over the rice housg 
They give one the feeling that sorethi 
bright is gone from them forever. This) 
quite the case; the big rice profits 0 a yea 
ago are gone, never to return. 

Some of the big rice houses are in th 
hands of their creditors. Others are star 
ing all over again. The rest are tryingt 
forget what they once had, or thought 


they have anything left at all. 

The women and the men who had t 
pay twenty-five cents a pound for the rio 
they ate and thirty-five cents a pound fo 
sugar merely because of the speculaton’ 


the speculators are broke. They do no 
worry over the losses sustained by the 
gamblers whose wild bidding sent the 
price of staple commodities, of coffee, 
cocoa, tea, fats, oils and innumerable 
other products to the sky and down to 
earth again, but they gnash their teeth 
when they contemplate the disastrous 
effect of this unpardonable gambling upon 
the actual producer. 

The case of the rice growers will illus- 
trate this effect. 

Smith owned a: hundred acres planted 
in rice. His land yielded three hundred 
pounds of rice to the acre, a total crop of 
three hundred thousand pounds. 

In 1919 the price of rough rice went to 
eight cents a pound, and Smith sold his 
three hundred 
twenty-four thousand dollars. 


ninety dollars an acre, or nine thousand 
dollars altogether; so his profit for the year 
was fifteen thousand dollars. In other 
years he had been lucky to make four and 
five thousand. | 

This huge return went to Smith’s head. 
If he could make fifteen thousand dollars 
from a hundred acres, why not buy at- 
other hundred and next year make thirty 
thousand? 


tract into rice. When the expensive crop 
ripened, Smith had all his capital plus 
$13,000 of his bank’s money tied up in 





land, improvements and a rice harvest 








they had, and are thanking their stars thai 


greed, are not now shedding tears because 


thousand pounds fori 


To produce the crop had cost him 


Borrowing heavily, Smith bought am § 
other hundred acres and put the entire ff 
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Don’t let 
colds 


ha” Yana “get” you 


i i. 


OLDS are always a nuisance; 

they often develop into dan- 
gerous diseases. Sneezing, na- 
sal irritation, stuffed head, bad- 
tasting tnouth are disagreeable 
and unhealthy stages of colds. 
Avoic them, 


Get the habit of using Kondon’s 











it SC Ven afm regularly. Applied inside the nostrils, 

€ Tice cg Koodon’s breaks up colds, keeps head 
; XM clear, heals the nasal membranes, 
IN the ho 
dw evils j 

of it Wer 
Cunt CATARRHAL JELLY 
Cuba; tg 
| toral log is guaranteed by 30 years 
‘ic service to millions o 
ACE House Americans. Kondon’s 
sormethi works wonders for your 
. Thi ’ cold, sneezing, cough, 
I. + his chronic catarrh, head- 
SO! a yea ache, sore nose, etc. 
are in th 
-are § 
serve Cast Treatment tin 

I Ing ti receipt of your 
Px \ought and address. 
Stars thafiKondon Mfg. Co. 
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ys fords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
aS trOUs rities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
12 upon feted. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
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druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pa 
no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
irst National Bank Bldg., Dept. 70, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Nig 
Just turn avalve to cook or heat 


THE OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
joes away with coal and wood — Cheaper. 
Makes your stove or rangea gasstove. Gives 

more heat. Keeps your home warmer. 

Nofires tomake. No ashes, dirt, smoke, odor, chopping, 

shoveling --carrying coal or w . Saves hours work, 

Makes your stove bake better, cleaner, quicker. Thousands 

sic fire box: easily slipped fn 'ar oct abesintdin ete 

, . 10} l- 

‘Lasts lifetime.” Makes its own gas from Coal-oll (herceene} 

"Y at small cost. Gives even heat instantly, 

ttle. Saves money, time, labor. 
ite: ep ee 
arantee -- 
trial, cE literature end. 
special introductory price. 

AGENTS WANTED 

BIG MONEY 

Oliver Oil- Gas Burner 

& Machine Co., 

440 Second St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Home Offiice, 2040 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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TURN A VALVE 
To COOK 











that cost him $100 an acre. Before he 
could sell, the price of paddy rice slumped 
from eight cents to less than three cents 
a pound. Instead of making $30,000, 
Smith was confronted by an actual loss of 
$5000. 

But that wasn’t the worst of it. The 
high price level artificially established by 
the speculators had induced the growers 
of Louisiana, Texas, California and the 
Orient to increase their rice acreage 
heavily. The yield everywhere was abun- 
dant. When the late-ripening California 
rice wanted to go to market, it found 
every seat occupied and the S. R. O. sign 
out. For months there were no buyers at 
any price. And Smith’s bank clamored 
for its money. He compromised. He 
turned the new hundred acres over to the 
bank, thereby cancelling his indebtedness 
and losing all of his 1919 profits plus some 
thousands more. 

Smith today has his original hundred 
acres, and no more; he has none of the big 
profits they produced for him during the 
great boom. 


The Old Saying is Right 


Even at that, Smith is lucky. Most of 
his neighbors lost more than they had 
gained and are worse off now than they 
were before they made so much money. 
One rice grower who made $180,000 dur- 
ing the three prosperous years preceding 
the decline, lost in the slump everything 
he owned. 

After all, the old saying is right. 
“Easy come, easy go.” It’s the sweat in 
which it is earned that makes the dollar 
stick. Money that is not earned makes 
men foolish and departs as indifferently 
as it came. To be overpaid for one’s 
work is almost as bad as to be underpaid. 
As a nation we have been overpaid for six 
years. We did not earn all we received 
and the easy money caused us to need ever 
larger sizes in hats. Now we have to toil 
and perspire again; once more we decline 
to pay a dime for a five-cent cup of coffee. 
The fever of speculation is over and nor- 
mal temperature is returning. It’s better 
thus, even though the transition period is 
full of aches and miseries. 


The Great Thrift 


Lesson 
(Continued from page 8) 


this is a possibility; but that they will go 
higher is a certainty. Supposing, through 
the influence of some temporary condi- 
tion, they do lower, it will only be for 
a day as compared with a year in the 
lapse of time, and this should be borne 
in mind when calculating the strength of 
the ultimate trend. 

Therefore, it would seem to be not only 
the part of prudence, but a course of 
action dictated by sound judgment, to 
invest now. Assuming that the investor 
decides to act now, and further assuming 
that he has not had much experience, it is 
natural for him to ask the question,\““What 
shall I do?” The answer is both positive 
and negative. 

First of all, in a positive way, go to a 
reputable bond house, or a bank main- 
taining a bond department, and establish 
























































could. still use 
the brush, Tom! 


Alittle salt water bath wouldn’t 
loosen a single bristle, though 
the razor may have been a bit 
rusty. But, on the level now, 
to make them worth while, 
shouldn’t some of you have 
“staked” the old chap to a 
good pair of scissors, as well? 


TILE 


Box 702. Williams, Arizona 
March 30, 1920 


Rubberset Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

“May I not” add my testimonial 
to your others on Rubberset ser- 
vice? Am sorry I can’t send the 
brush on to you, but that is im- 
possible, since it went down with 
the Tuscania when she was tor- 
pedoed off the Irish Coast in Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 

I had my Rubberset for ten years. 
Thru college, in the southern logg- 



































ing camps, the mountains of the 
west, and the Canadian lake 
country. We were inseparable. In 
warm water or cold, soft or hard— 
yes, even in coffee—my brush lived 
up to its reputation. Never loos- 
ened; always ready. With its com- 
panion razor, it was one of the 






































most prized possessions lost on our 
ship. 

Mayhap Old Neptune, if he has 
taken to shaving, is using it today 
in the Irish Sea. If so, I know he’s 
getting satisfaction and need fear 
no “brush baldness.” I wish him 
well. 

Very truly yours 
(Signed) THOMAS P. REID 


This is No. 26 of a series of om) 
NOT written by our ad man 
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THE DIENER TOMATO 


30-40 tons of tomatoes to the acre. Most perfect 
tomato ever raised. Flesh is of a deep red color; 
it is free of the acid taste. THE DIENER 
TOMATO is drought as well as blight-resisting. 
Price—Sample pkg., 25e; 14 of an acre pkg., 50c. 
Per acre pkg., $1.50. 


GLADIOLI 


You can’t get any plants mofe profuse in worth- 
while bloom, nor can you find any flowers superior 
for cutting. Spikes placed in water will bloom for 
weeks at a time; those in the garden will flourish 
over a long period. To acquaint you with some of 
our varieties, we make the following Special Offer: 
A collection of 15 of our world-famous named vari- 
ties (our own selection)................ $1.50 
PETUNIAS DIENER’S RUFFLED 
MONSTERS (Single) 
The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in 
existence. They have taken the highest prizes 
wherever shown. 
Seed in separate colors: Red, Pink, Variegated, 
White, Flesh Pink Frilled, Blue and Mixed. 
Peien pnt See. 6.5 Sos c 35k So os o's 50c 
Our New Catalogue, showing some of our 
Gladiolus and Petunias in natural colors and 
describing our many other novelties, as well as 
instructions for the growing of same, is now 
ready. It is free. Write for it today. 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. 
KENTFIELD, MARIN COUNTY, CAL. 
Origi: Gi of the Largest and Finest 
Gladioli in the World 























Do Not Grow 
Grey 





Neos Henne 


Restorative 
Preventative 





Will prevent grey hair, 
stimulating—giving re- 
newed life, restoring the 
lustre and natural color. 

Women cannot in these days of activity 
afford to grow grey —and they will not 
if they use 


Néos Henne 





—note please the word NEOS—it will not fade, 
wash or rub off and is absolutely guaranteed to 
contain no ingredients harmful to the scalp or hair. 


All shades from blonde to jet black. Full direc- 
tions given in box. 


PRICE $1.60 FOR FULL TREATMENT 
For sale at all druggists, leading hair dressers or 
irect from 


4 
NEOS CQ Dept.S, 366 Fifth Av., New York 


Canadian Distributors: Dixon-Wilson, Ltd., 
66 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Ask for booklet ‘*S,"" you will find 
tt helpful in caring for your hair 
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ersonal relations. You will be welcome. 
Make a statement of your affairs to the 
extent of outlining investments you have 
at this time. Some of these may be good, 
others may be doubtful, and still others, 
while good, may not be the most ad- 
vantageous for you. Investment needs 
are much like a suit of clothes: they vary 
with those for whom intended. What 
would be a perfectly proper investment 
for a business man might be the wrong 
thing for a professional man, or a widow 
who is endeavoring to raise and educate 
a family on the proceeds of life insurance. 
Life insurance takes the place of the 
earning capacity of the bread winner when 
the head of the household is no longer here 
to provide the usual monthly income. 


Types of Investment 


Another positive feature to be taken 
into consideration is that the tyro should 
be guided largely by the advice of the 
banker or the bond dealer. But no expert 
can advise you intelligently until he is 
made acquainted with your circumstances 
as they exist today, and what they prob- 
ably will be say five or ten years from 
now; what your obligations are, and to 
what extent you have dependents. If you 
have raised a family and you have no 
further direct responsibilities than pro- 
viding for a comfortable old age for your 
wife and yourself, you would require a 
certain type of investment. If you have 
children who will be ready for college in a 
certain number of years and you are 
depending upon the investment you now 
make to provide the funds for their edu- 
cation, then you will need a different type 
of investment. 

In the first case, what should be done is 
to buy a bond that has the longest possible 
time to run so that the high rate of income 
that can now be procured will continue 
far into the future. It is assumed that 
in this kind of an investment safety of 
principal and high income are the con- 
siderations, and the question of whether 
the investment could or could not be sold 
at a higher or lower price than paid for 
the original purchase, is a negligible factor. 
In the latter case, it would be desirable to 
buy a bond that matures at approximately 
the time the children will be ready for 
college. Meanwhile, the high income is 
assured and it is definitely known that 
when the money will be needed for edu- 
cational purposes it will be there regard- 
less of what market conditions may be. 
The bond, matured, will be paid for at its 
full face value, whereas, owing to some 
temporary condition, a bond still having 
many years to run might be selling at a 
figure considerably below its face or even 
original purchase value. Any well se- 
cured bond will be redeemed at full face 
value when the time comes, irrespective of 
how greatly it has fluctuated Laon’ 
and forward, above or below par, in the 
meantime. 

The negative side of the question is to 
avoid anything of a speculative nature. 
The new things, the untried ventures, 
irrespective of how promising they may 
be, are not for the men and women whose 
financial circumstances are such that they 
can not afford to take a loss. It is axio- 
matic that the greater the profit the greater 
the risk. The risks of new enterprises 
should be assumed by those who can 
afford to take risks. Those whose money 
is limited to their actual needs should 
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$2.65 | years 
q All leathers. At DEALERS i ., 
a oe 
FROCK $52 hp,, 
Designed, cut and machine stitched ip 
latest up-to-date designs, from your own 
materials, Ready for you to do the littl 
hand finishing yourself. 
Descriptive measure blank on recuest, 
All work guaranteed. Write at once, of 
work O 


DAINTY COTTON FROCK SHOP Hiusiness 
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Have Baby Comfy} : 
in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when are de 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient | these v 
crib. he safest way, the doctors say.”” Crib ’ 
sorte ail shock over roughest ronda, “Hood when rae, ff Mere 2 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when of peo] 
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ROBINSON REMINDER 







these 
Tear Out When Attended To best : 
Each memo a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is x st | 
torn out, Leaving Live Notes Only. Nosearching thru obsolete tion { 
notes, Everything ready for instant reference. Pocketin cover. 
ize ize A only | 
Reminder with extra filler 3x5 in. 3}x7 in. has | 
Black Leather 5 - $1.25 $2.00 
Cross Grain Leather 15 2.75 care 
India Calf 50 % 
Cowhide . . 15 ‘ out © 
Genuine Morocco e ° 5 6 
Imitation Leather a : 1. te 
Cloth (without extra filler) . : 50 avr 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder Size L PE 
With Pencil and Extra Filler 23x33 in. all if 
Black Leather . * js e e $1.50 ] 
Patent Leather or Cross Grain ‘ 1.75 wou 


Morocco. Cowhide or India Calf . 2.25 of le 
Extra Filler s—Per dozen: Size B, 75c; Size A, $1;Size L, 70c. 
Gold name on cover 25c extra. Prices changed without notice. alre: 
If not at your stationer’s, order from us. (Stationers write) 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 103 Elm St., Westfield, Mts | phot 
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*.,, under any circumstances, take any 
snces Whatsoever, no matter how allur- 
eae prospect of profit may be. 

“of the conflicting and eddying cross 
rats of the past few years has come 
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,did not “buy income” and those who 
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«yditure and those who lost their way 
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amises have had a lesson that, taken 
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p all of us, the experience of the past 
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"equest, 
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1 work of putting the white man out of 

SHOP Business in his own native town, city or 


AICAGO Bstate, whatever it may be. 
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meammme— Another thing is the way they breed. e 

=SSeMere surely must be some purpose or Good Varnish Both Enhances 
wamreason for this fast-increasing number of 
young Japs. . aay 4 expect to —— and 
aiy OUtnuUMDer the mericans 1n mer- e 

? And in the future control this Preserves the Home Beautiful 
puntry’ It would seem so, but of course 
would take some time. But the Better homes make better citizens. As appreciation grows 
Mimericans are getting so nowadays that of the finer things of life, the more sordid impulses become 


fis not fashionable to have children, so it less and less a factor in determining human action. 
S§might not be such a long way off at that. 
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nfy 4 ae — we oom peat Since 1858 Berry Brothers varnish products have been im- 
ee se oe eS portant essentials in the beautification of the home. Today 
rib easily these yellow men. We do not want to go Fe ; 2 ; ; : 
there and have to compete with this class the great civic edifice, the industrial plant, the palatial resi- 
of people and run up against them wher- dence and the modest cottage alike employ them, for they 
ever we would turn; but there are lots of have proven their supreme worth through years of service. 
folks like myself who would like to get out : : 
of this cold, dreary country, and live There is a Berry Brothers product for every varnish need, 
where conditions and climate are better. Liquid Granite is the famous durable water-proof floor-varnish. 


name 


CHIOAGO 


Ayoung married couple here needs almost Berrycraft, the wonder-working stain finish for furniture and 
two hundred dollars per month to get by, interior woodwork. Luxeberry White Enamel, beautiful in 
and there are very few here making this. tone, lasting and artistic. Automobile Color Varnish to renew 
living, fuel, clothing and everything is the car. And scores of others—at your dealers. 


high here, and there is so much need of 
dothing and fuel to keep warm, and we 


say up here that it is nine months winter, ERRY BROTHER: 


amonth spring and a month or so fall, so S 

tyou see there is very little summer. Worlds Largest acon 2 

ted Why can’t we red-blooded Americans arnishes and Paint Specialties 
have first call for California? Why should Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 


these yellow men have the best part of the 


i tos] best state in the Union? This is a ques- 
** Like every one else, I get the most satisfaction out 


cover {ff tion for the whole of the United States, if 
of working for people who really appreciate good work. 


only they would wake up. My experience 
has been that no one cares or seems to 
care except those who have been driven 
out of business or are compelled to com- 
te with them. But why wait until this 
appens? It should not be necessary at *¢ And so, when my customers tell me to be sure and 

all if only America, and the whole of it, use Berry Brothers varnishes, I say to myself that here’s 

Would wake up. Here in this little town. some one who is discriminating enough to know the 

toe, of less than 2,000 in Montana, there are best, and it’s up to me to give my very best to them.”” 

4 already two restaurants out of three, one a 
#53, 
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The correct way 





to remove hair! 


HERE jis.now a perfected Cold Cream 
* that dissolves hair. It is called DOT, 
for easy remembrance, And it’s as easy 
to use as powdering your nose. And as 
quick. And bland and soothing. 


Snow white and daintily scented, DOT 
combines with its thoroughness, an un- 
mistakable note of exquisiteness. It at 
once supplants the unfeminine razor and 
malodorous depilatory and is being wel- 
comed by well groomed women every- 
where, as ideal, and the most important 
new toilet accessory in years. 


DOT embodies new scientific principles 
and ingredients; and is formulated in 
accordance with the most rigid labora- 
tory practice. This is the assurance that 
goes with each jar. If you have been 
using other methods; or, if hair removal 
still remains your unsolved problem, try 
DOT. Yowll say, “Wonderful.” 


WHERE TO OBTAIN DOT. At Toilet 
Goods counters in the Department Stores 
and most Drug Stores. $1.00 obtains a 
ten weeks’ supply which holds its effi- 
ciency to the last; and makes DOT, 
incomparably, the most economical serv- 
ice obtainable. If you do not readily 
secure DOT from your dealer send your 
name and address with $1.00 direct to 
the laboratory for a full size jar, post- 
paid, by return mail. Address, 


Charles, Dot § Ca 


3 N EIGHTH ST 
SAINT LOUIS. USA 
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The Cold Cream 
Depilatory 
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y, : 
Your gray hair can be restored 


in 4 to 8 days 
LET US PROVE THIS STATEMENT. Fill out and 
send the coupon— zr mail you will receive a free 
trial bottle of MARY T. GOLDMAN’S famous HAIR 
COLOR RESTORER with special comb to apply it. 

‘est as don a single lock. Watch the gray vanish! Note 
how clean and dainty is this clear, colorless liquid. How nice it 
makes your hair — how easy to apply. Then get a full sized bottle 
ciso-there is nothing Just as good. insist on the origins 
MARY T. GOLDMAN. . 55 
MARY T.GOLDMAN, 835 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 


KS SS SS FC BBS SSCS ESS SS ee 

Please send me your FREE trial bottle of MaryT.Goldman’s & 

Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I ara notobligatedin § 
any way by accepting this tree offer. 

The natural color of my hair is black____jet black__. 

dark brown....medium brown...-light brown.... 
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dealing in ice, and the way the fool public 

atronize them, they will soon have more 
na a places, as the more they are 
encouraged by these same white people 


| giving them their patronage, the more of 











them will come he:e and go into some- 
thing. 

The solution mentioned in the article 
above referred to scems the best, quickest 
and surest methed, and from my view- 

oint, the only method of losing them. 
-Do not give them any work, and do not 
patronize the onzs who own their own 
farms or places cf business, and see how 
long they would last. It should be done, 
and it must be done, if we are to preserve 
America for us Americans who certainly 
ought to have ‘rst pick of our location for 
a livelihood ard place of residence. 


Wants Two Breaths 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Your magazine is so entertaining, 
bringing a breath of the great West each 
month; the only complaint is that it — 


| comes once a month instead of twice; 


would not be without it for any con- 
sideration. L. Matrie Perry. 


Wallace Irwin Please Note 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Here I enclose my little line of verses 
from Japanese idea, ido not know English 
so well but I would like compose some- 
thing that only few English that I know. 
If you kindly is there any space put on the 
SUNSET’S magazine, I am very glad with 
that and If you have interest some Please 
write me, I will try other article to put in 
from Japanese reading magazine and 

paper. Tenyt NAKAYAMA. 


THE RAIN OF THE FIRST MARCH 


The rain of the first March that we had, 
sharp and cold but little smile, 
and it makes green for the field, 
tenderly grow that she has, 
grace of the rain that we had, 
indeed indeed that all should say. 


The rain of the first March that we had, 
meek and lowly but very friend, 
and it makes delight for the farmer, 
nicely smile that He has, 
Peace of the rain that we had 
That true! That true! all shold say, 


The rain of the first March that we had, 
peace and quiet but little dancy, 
and it makes happy for the town 
warmly talk that they has 
rejoice of the rain that we had, 
Oh yea Oh yea all should say, 


The rain of the first March that we had, 
sounds and darky but little good, 
and it makes noisy for the folks, 
sweetly time that they has, 
naturally rain that we had, 
certainly certainly that all should 
say. Tenyt NAKAYAMA. 


The Taste Lingers 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Your magazine is very good. Having 
been to the Coast it is a nice thing to have 
as it keeps one in touch with all that beau- 
tiful Coast country. §Paut J. WEED. 





The Va ” 
Treatme 


resolen: ata 


—- and Co) 
Established 1879 I 

The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indigs 
of a cold or sore throat, which are.so often the 
of dangerous complications. — 

It is one to use, as you just light the li: tle lamp 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at nig 

he soothing antiseptic vapor is breatied all yj 
making bresthing easy, relieving the cous and e 
the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Wheoping Cough, 
medic Croup, influenza, Brenchitis, Coughs and 
Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it « reliable» 
tection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Acthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and us« 
forty years. The benefit derived from it is u: 

Sold by D> 

Send fir D 

Bookie 

5 Try Cresolen 
4) Throat Tablets fc 
Throat, composed 


a 


for they 
Lestionah 
gtsts, 

ee 





Antisepyj 
the irritay 
of slipp 
sugar 

t harm yo 
from 


elm bark, licori 
Cresolene. They cai 
Of your druggist 
10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRE* OLENEG 
62 Cortland 8t., \e 
or Leeming-Mil: 
Montreal, ( 





A beautiful and co:afor- 
table nursery aid. Mie in 
Baby Pink, Baby Bive, or 
Snow White washable © uck. 
Frame is biue enameled teel 

Head rest can be f.ided 
flat on frame of seat 


Dealers, or By Mail, $2.50 
Send For Catalog sho ving 
complete line of Rock-«-Bye 
Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Axrt Corners 
{G8.No Paste Neeoep 
Use them to mount al! kodal 


pictures, post cards,clippings in album 

fn Square, Round, Oval, Fancy ant A 

ck, gray, sepia, and gun 

em on corners of pictures, then wet a dl 

SY-ARTISTIC, No muss, no fus:. At 
supply, and stat’y stores, Accept ne substit 
=e! there is nothing as good. 0c brings full pkg. and samp! 
from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 85-C, 4711 No. Clark St., (HICAGO 


Millions 
Billions 








PLAN rirure HOME NOW 
q Send for Stillwell Building 
i Books with Economy Plan 


of new California Styles suitabit 
for any climate. | amousft 
comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
eke 51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-i 
i “The New Colonials” 
60 Plans—5 to 121 ooms~#l 
West Coast Bungalows 
60 one-story 5 to7 licoms=fl 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—48 “Little Bungalows,” 8 to 6 Rooms—50 cts. 
Money back tf not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & OO., Architects, 6833 Calif. Bldg., Los Angele 





Prof. I. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


,.% isa safe aid to a soft, clear, 
~ ‘healthy skin. Used as a mas 
sage it overcomes dryness 
and the tendency to wrinkle. 
Also takes out the siing 
etd and soreness caused by 
aa? wind, tan and sunburn 
_ ©. Use Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
© 7 Soap and Malvina Cream to im- 
-- = prove your complexion. 
At all druggists, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. » Lotion (ke, 
Soap 30c. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
IN. Y. Office—Bush Terminal Sales Bi:'s- 
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folded 
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— F you could drop intq Nature’s Laboratory you would 
find carbonates of lime, magnesia, phosphate of lime, 
potash, iron, and many other vital elements that build 
jel robust bodies. 
ners 


EEDED 


il kodal “Are my children securing the Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats 


i right proportion of these life- are scientific foods—which con- 
| ned pap 
At Dio giving fundamentals?” tain this ash and salts of both 
nd 


eHteaso This is the serious dietary fruits and whole grains. 


They are Nature’s Foods, which 


i0W question that should be first 


considerea by all parents. 


Building build strong teeth, and sturdy 


7 Why throw dice with Nature? bone and muscle. 


amous for 


TRY BOTH—Less 
than a penny a dish 


» Angeles 








United Cereal Mills 





Quincy, Illinois 
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About 

the Most 
Accommodating 
Man in Town 
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Fourteen Hours a Day—Frail 
Containers — Dissatisfied Customers 


‘TRULY, the grocer is the man of our convenience 
—an essential cog in the wheels of civilization. 
A box of matches, a cake of soap, a package of tea, 
he serves you through long hours with a cheerful 
“*Thank you.”’ 


Often, too, the cause of complaints is not of his making. Frail 
packages, especially, are an added burden to him anda source of 
dissatisfaction to the customer. 

Nits: For instance, in regard to tea, unless carefully handled, ordinary 
Panes packages, even if slightly broken or damaged, mean inconvenience 
rr and loss; besides, the atmosphere soon robs the tea of its natural 
goodness and flavor. 

y RIDGWAYS TEA, the choice of England’s elite for over 84 
Nike: years, comes to you with all its original full piquant flavor and fresh- 








» 


We: ness as the day it was gathered from the sunny fields of India and 
Ceylon. The tea is packed only in TIN. 


These famous tea merchants long ago 
realized the attributes of true satisfaction. 
In fact, it only reaches its zenith when 
even the seemingly smallest things like 
packagesare perfected to insure enjoyment 
for the customer—and convenience for 
“most accommodating man in town.”’ 


**Packed only in TIN 
—to keep the flavor in’’ 


Ridga -TEA FIRST* 


= ~ \\ aos 
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Spotless 


Use Old Dutch for the daily clean-up 
in the bathroom, it makes porcelain, 
marble, tile and metal fixtures look like 
new. Contains no caustics or acids; 
does not injure the finest surfaces; 
cannot roughen or redden the hands. 











